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Newsprint  Body  Offers  3- Year  Contract 
At  $5  Raise,  Deferred  Six  Months 

A.N.P.A.  Calls  Special  Meeting  in  New  York  Monday — Canadian  Publishers  Deprecate  Government 
Influence  and  Demand  Same  Price  as  “Any  American  Publisher” 

Two  of  the  largest  Canadian  news-  dnction  of  any  other  extraneous  pres- 

nrint  nriKlucers  this  week  sought  to  i  a  sure  whe.  el)v  the  Hearst  organization  or 


print  priKlucers  this  week  sought  to 
anticipate  the  protests  of  the  organized 
publishing  industry  against  the  increase 
of  $5  a  ton  proposed  for  1930  by  offering 
three-year  contracts  to  their  customers 
with  the  $5  increase  rebated  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1930.  These  were  the 
Abitibi  group,  with  a  daily  productive 
capacity  in  excess  of  1,900  tons,  and  the 
St.  Maurice  Valley  group,  the  second 
largest  in  productive  capacity  in  the 
Dominion.  Other  members  of  the  News¬ 
print  Institute  took  similar  action  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  International  Paper  Company 
has  not  announced  any  price,  but  its 
office  in  New  York  informed  Kditor  & 
Publisher  that  no  increase  would  be 
made  during  the  next  six  months. 

These  were  the  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  week,  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  had  sum¬ 
moned  its  members  to  meet  in  special 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  next  Monday.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.N.P.A.  directorate,  paper 
committee,  and  other  publishers  repre¬ 
senting  a  large  volume  of  newsprint  ton¬ 
nage  will  meet  in  New  York  on  Satur¬ 
day  of  this  week,  for  unnamed  purposes, 
but  presumably  to  canvass  the  situation 
and  present  it  in  the  clearest  possible 
form  to  the  membership  in  the  special 
meeting. 

The  Abitibi  and  St.  Maurice  announce¬ 
ments  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
publishers  and  to  their  principal  com¬ 
petitors.  Both  were  made  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  newspaper  leaders  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
Thursday  were  reluctant  to  comment  for 
publication  without  further  opportunity 
for  considering  the  proposals.  Both 
statements  referred  to  the  recent  “finan¬ 
cial  disturbance’’  with  itj  temporary  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  publishing  business  as  the 
reason  for  not  making  the  increase  ef¬ 
fective  immediately.  Neither  statement 
made  mention  of  the  protests  against 
any  price  increase  made  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Executives  of  the  latter  organization 
conferred  with  Premier  Taschereau  of 
Quebec  on  Tuesday  following  a  meeting 
last  Friday  of  the  newsprint  committee 
in  Toronto,  and  made  it  plain  that  Cana¬ 
dian  publishers  wanted  a  uniform  price 
basis,  deprecated  government  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  desired  assurance  that  they  can 
buy  tonnage  as  advantageously  as  the 
Hearst  newspapers  or  any  other  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Abitibi  announcement,  authorized 
by  President  Alexander  Smith,  follows : 

"The  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  has  announced  its  policy  in 
regard  to  future  prices  for  newsprint, 
effective  January  1,  1930,  as  follows : 

“The  price  of  newsprint  for  the  next 
three  years.  1930-1031  and  1932  will  be 

per  ton  over  the  present  price,  this 
price  being  firm  for  the  entire  period  of 
three  years. 

“Recognizing  the  temporary  effect  on 
the  business  of  its  customers  that  may 
follow  the  recent  financial  disturbance. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  NEWSPRINT  SITUATION 

OUTSTANDING  developments  in  the  newsprint  price  situation  during 
the  week  included: 

Offers  by  the  Abitibi  and  St.  Maurice  Valley  groups  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  of  three-year  contracts  with  provision  for  refund  of  the  $5  a  Ion 
increase  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930.  Announcement  of  similar 
proposals  by  the  Newsprint  Institute  was  made  Thursday. 

Calling  of  a  special  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  to  he  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  next 
Monday. 

Official  denial  of  a  report  that  A.  R.  Craustein,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  company,  had  agreed  to  a  price  of  S60  a  ton  for  paper. 

Definite  stand  hy  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers’  Association  against 
government  control  of  the  newsprint  price,  and  demand  of  the  association 
Lr  maintenance  of  the  uniform  price  principle. 


The  company  will  allow  a  iliscount  of 
$.3  per  ton  from  this  price  during  the  first 
six  months  of  19,30  to  all  customers  ac¬ 
cepting  the  three  year  contract.” 

The  following  announcement  was 
authorized  by  !•'.  L.  Crooker,  president 
of  the  St.  Maurice  \  alley  Paper  Com- 
jiany : 

“After  long  consideration  of  a  fair 
price  to  ask  for  newsprint  paper  for 
1930,  an  advance  of  $.3  a  ton  over  the 
present  price  has  been  decided  upon,  and 
we  offer  contracts  for  19,30  on  that  basis. 

“We  have,  however,  full  consciousness 
of  the  recent  general  financial  disturbance 
and  its  temporary  effect  on  the  publi.sh- 
ing  industry  and  have  therefore  an  alter¬ 
native  suggestion  calculated  to  be  a 
safeguard  to  the  interests  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  as  we  now  uiulerstand  them. 

“We  offer  to  contract  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  19.30,  19.31  and  19.32,  at  a 
firm  price  S.3  higher  than  present  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  less  S.3  per  ton  for  the  first 
six  months  of  19.30.” 

.\  report  that  .\.  K.  firaustein,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International,  had  agreed  to  a 
price  of  SbO  a  ton  for  pajier  was  denied 
Nov.  2*1  in  a  telegram  sent  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  of  International  by  J.  L.  Fearing, 
vice-president.  The  telegram  read  as 
follows : 

“(jraustein  authorizes  me  to  state  re¬ 
ports  to  the  contrary  nothwithstanding 
solution  of  newsprint  price  problem  for 
next  year  has  not  yet  been  reached.  W’e 
do  not  know  yet  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  an  increase  nor  if  so  what  amount. 
Plea.se  wire  acknowledgement  100  East 
42nd  St..  New  York  City.” 

The  story  attributing  the  price  an¬ 
nouncement  to  Mr.  Ciraustein  quoted  him 
as  saying : 

“We  have  recognized  that  the  price 
of  newsprint  at  $.33  per  ton  is  too  low. 
We  did  not  think  that  this  was  a  good 
time  to  raise  the  price,  but  there  is  so 
widespread  a  feeling  in  Canada  that  the 
price  should  be  raised  at  this  time  that 
we,  the  owners  of  Canadian  mills,  desire 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  meet  this 
Canadian  sentiment.” 

The  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers’  As¬ 
sociation  assumed  an  active  part  in  the 
fight  against  government  control  of  the 
newsprint  price  with  a  meeting  of  its 
newsprint  committee  in  Toronto,  Nov.  29 
and  a  conference  of  executives  with 
Premier  Taschereau  on  Tuesday  this 


week.  Tho.se  conferring  with  the 
Premier  were  W.  B.  Preston,  Brant¬ 
ford  Expositor,  president  of  the  C.D.- 
N..A. ;  J.  W.  Sifton,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  Bulletin,  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
print  committee:  and  Arthur  Partridge, 
manager.  No  definite  action  resulted 
from  this  meeting,  but  Mr.  Preston  said 
he  and  his  associates  had  had  a  very 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  conversation 
and  had  explained  to  the  Premier  the 
position  of  the  members  of  the  C.D.N.A., 
which  was  that  Canadian  publishers 
were  always  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  their  newsprint  and  were  just  as 
an.xious  as  either  Premier  Taschereau  or 
Premier  Ferguson  to  have  the  newsprint 
industry  maintained  on  a  sound  basis  and 
that  the  only  matter  about  which  they 
were  fearful  was  that  some  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  entered  into  which  would 
create  an  adverse  differential  against 
Canadian  publishers.  Mr.  Preston  re¬ 
iterated  the  position  of  the  C.D.N.A. 
that  its  members  wished  to  be  assured 
that  they  would  get  their  supplies  on 
as  advantageous  terms  as  any  putdisher 
or  publishers  in  the  L’nited  States. 

Premier  Taschereau  promised  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  at  the  meeting. 

Opposition  of  the  C.I).N..A.  to  any 
interference  of  the  premiers  in  the 
price  settlement  was  re-affirmed  at  the 
Toronto  meeting.  In  a  statement  given 
out  by  Mr.  Sifton  after  the  meeting  the 
newsprint  committee  announced  that  it 
had :  “Ke-affirmed  its  opposition  to  the 
attempts  which  are  seemingly  being  made 
by  the  premiers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
to  establish  a  minimum  price  for  news¬ 
print  without  regard  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  supply  and  demand 
which  normally  regulate  the  price  of 
commodities.  The  newsprint  committee 
further  believes  that  to  arbitrarily  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  newsprint  at  a  time 
when  supply  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of 
demand  will  react  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  industry  by  tending  to  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
unemployment  throughout  the  newsprint 
and  all  associated  industries. 

“The  committee  re-affirms  the  opinion 
of  the  publishers  with  respect  to  the 
uniform  price  principle  which  has  been 
an  established  practice  in  the  industry 
for  the  past  20  years,  and  deprecates 
governmental  interference  or  the  intro¬ 


duction  of  any  other  e.xtrancous  pres¬ 
sure  whe.el)y  the  Hearst  organization  or 
other  publishers  will  receive  more  favor¬ 
able  treatment  from  the  manufacturers 
than  their  competitors  through  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  contracts  made  in  good  faith 
between  publishers  and  manufacturers, 
whereby  the  former  were  to  receive  their 
supplies  of  newsprint  at  the  same  price 
as  quoted  to  all  other  publishers.” 

In  referring  to  the  statement  issued  by 
the  newsprint  committee,  Mr.  Pre.ston 
said  the  matter  of  calling  a  special  con¬ 
vention  of  the  membership  to  deal  with 
the  newsprint  situation  is  now  under  ad¬ 
visement  by  the  executive  committee. 

Replying  to  the  statement  of  Premier 
Taschereau  that  if  publishers  had  their 
way  in  cutting  the  price  of  newsprint 
to  the  minimum,  it  would  drive  the 
small  proihicers  to  the  wall,  F.  I.  Ker, 
general  manager  of  the  Hamilton  Spec¬ 
tator  and  a  member  of  the  C.D.N.A. 
newsprint  committee,  advocated  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  situation  before  a  royal  com¬ 
mission  or  at  a  joint  conference  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  manufacturers.  He  declared 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  demanded 
that  it  be  removed  from  the  “liefogged 
atmosphere  of  the  provincial  lobbies.” 

One  of  the  major  forces  underlying 
the  pressure  for  increased  price  is  seen 
in  the  volume  of  securities  behind  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  industry  in 
Canada.  Due  to  the  many  transfers  and 
mergers  of  ownership  among  the  major 
newsprint  corporations  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  issuance  by  some  companies  of 
stock  in  several  classifications  of  com¬ 
mon  and  preferred,  it  is  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  comparable  statements  of  capitali¬ 
zation  for  the  present  and  for  the  period 
prior  to  the  peak  of  the  boom.  An  index 
to  the  situation  is  that  five  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  companies  having  a  total  capital¬ 
ization  in  1922  of  about  $150,000,000, 
had  as  of  January  1,  1929,  a  total  capital¬ 
ization  in  excess  of  $435,(K)0,000.  The 
estimated  total  capital  value  of  the  en¬ 
tire  North  American  industry,  includ¬ 
ing  timber  lands  and  timber  and  water 
rights,  is  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000,  of 
which  $1,0(K),000,000  represents  physical 
plant,  exclusive  of  timber. 

Two  years  ago,  when  consumption  of 
newsprint  in  the  United  States  was  near 
its  peak,  the  total  priKluction  of  news¬ 
print  i>n  the  North  American  Continent 
was  about  3,372,000  tons,  of  which  prob¬ 
ably  a  shade  over  3,000,000  tons  was  used 
by  American  newspapers.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  industry  today  is  esti¬ 
mated  conservatively  at  4,.300,000  tons, 
and  mills  now  in  the  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  expected  to  come  into  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  next  two  years  will  bring 
the  total  capacity  of  the  industry  to 
3,(XX),000  tons. 

Optimistic  newsprint  men  expect  that 
the  United  States  new'spaper  industry 
will  be  able  to  absorb  4,000,(XX)  tons  by 
the  beginning  of  1931,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  often  mentioned  prospect  that  the 
October  financial  slump  will  affect  lin¬ 
age.  The  depression  has  not  yet  made 
an  appreciable  dent  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  and  indeed,  to  some  holds  promises 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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MISSING  MANAGER  OF  BYRD  EXPEDITION 
FOUND  WORKING  ON  OMAHA  BEE 

*‘C.  Manning  Mitchell”  of  Copy  Desk  Identified  When  Staff 
Gets  Photos  from  “Morgue”  to  Run  With  Byrd  Pole 
Flight — Disappeared  Last  August  in  New  York 

By  W.  B.  FILLMORE 

Omaha  Bee-News  Staff 

Richard  gale  BROPHY,  for-  have  printed  what  followed.  After  the 
merly  second  in  command  of  the  interview  with  the  detective,  “Mitch” 


Byrd  Aiitarctic  Expedition  who  disap- 


came  out  and  asked  if  he  could  write 
his  own  story.  He  wrote  it,  shook 
hands  all  around  and  left  the  office. 

BLOCK  AND  HANSON  BUY 
DULUTH  DAILY 

Owners  of  Herald  Purchase  News 
Tribune,  Morning  Paper,  from 
Murphy  and  Bayne  for 
$750,000 


NO,  SIR,  YOU  CANT  FOOL 
THE  WESTERN  UNION 
"Y^HEN  J.  O.  Nelson,  editor  of 
^  the  Brooklyn  section  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  wanted 
some  short  items  for  his  sport 
page  last  week,  he  got  football 
jerseys  instead,  because  ibe  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegrapb  Company 
wouldn't  believe  him.  Nelson  sent 
a  telegram  to  one  of  his  Brooklyn 
sports  men. 

“Send  some  sport  shorts  imme¬ 
diately,”  it  read. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  phone 
bell  rang. 

“Tbis  is  W'estern  Union,”  said 
a  voice.  “In  that  message  you  just 
sent  down,  you  mean  sport  shirts, 
don't  you?” 

“No,”  insisted  Mr.  Nelson,  “I 
mean  shorts.” 

“Well,  all  right,”  said  the  voice 
doubtfully. 

And  the  next  day  Mr.  Nelson’s 
spurt  writer  rushed  into  the  office 
and  laid  four  football  jerseys  on 
his  desk. 


LIBEL  SUIT 
BY  BIDDERS 


Richard  G.  Brophy  Tclc</ram  and  associated  papers.  Mr.  _ 

neared  from  \ew  York  last  \ucust  was  pre.sident  and  publi.sher  of  the  ^  $1,000,000  libel  suit  was  recently 

pearea  irom  Aew  YorK  last  .‘\URUSt  Tribune  for  the  past  four  years  j,,  Kew  York  airainst  Harrv  B 

after  sending  his  wife  a  suicide  note,  i  _  nnHerstnnH  tn  have  an  nntinn  ®8amsi  narry  o. 

has  been  found  in  Omaha,  a  conv  reader  Haines,  publisher  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 


Action  Is  Revealed  in  Filing  of  Order 
by  Defendant,  Harry  B.  Haines, 
for  Change  of  Venue  to  U,  S. 
Court 

A  $1,000,000  libel  suit  was  recently 


J.  T.  Murpby  of  Superior,  Wis.,  and 

Reed  Taft  Bayne  of  Duluth,  have  sold  _ 

their  controlling  interests  in  the  Duluth  as  nnn  AAA  I  I  D  17  I  Cl  TIT 
News  Tribune  Morning  and  Sunday  •pl>wUU,UUU  LI  DILL  dUll 
pajier  to  Paul  Block  and  F.  M.  Hanson  BEGUN  BY  BIDDERS 

of  the  DuhUh  Herald.  The  new  owners  _ 

took  control  Dec.  1.  Action  Is  Revealed  in  Filing  of  Order 

Although  the  price  has  not  lieen  stated  du- 

it  is  understood  to  be  on  the  basis  of  Defendant,  Harry  B.  Haines, 

S7.S0,0()0  for  the  entire  property.  Mr.  for  Change  of  Venue  to  U.  S. 

Murphy  is  publisher  of  the  Superior  Court 

Richard  G.  Brophy  Tele</ram  and  associated  papers.  Mr.  _ 

neared  from  \ew  York  last  \ucust  was  pre.sident  and  publi.sher  of  the  ^  $1,000,000  libel  suit  was  recently 

pearea  irom  Aew  Yorg  last  .‘\ugust  Tribune  for  the  past  four  years  fiipj  j,,  Kew  York  airainst  Harrv  B 

after  sending  his  wife  a  suicide  note,  i  _  imHprstnnH  tn  hav^  an  nntinn  ,T  .  ^Sainsi  narry  o. 

has  been  found  in  Omaha  a  conv  reader  's  now  understood  to  nave  an  option  Haines,  publisher  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 

nas  TCen  louna  in  umana,  a  copy  reaaer  ^  Central  Wisconsin  paper.  F-viunn  A'ctc-r  hv  Bernard  K  Tos^h 

on  the  Mormng  Bee  In  Omaha  and  to  Block  and  Mr.  Hanson  have  had  F  S  F 

fellow  workers  Brophy  was  known  as  C.  rontml  nt  tlie  TYnlnth  HeraM  cinre  Tan  n”  >  icior  r.  Kiauer,  owners  oi  me 
Manning  Mitchell  or  just  “Mitch”  i  1091  *  the  Uuluth  Herald  since  Jan.  Paterson  Press  Guardian  and  other  news- 

u  u  '  1  •  ^  J  ]92F  purchasing  it  from  Anton  C.  naners  it  became  known  when  Haines’ 

Brophy  s  unmasking  came  as  a  result  Weiss  nublisher  and  ireneral  manairer  of  n  oecame  Known  wntn  names 

of  his  former  chief  comoletinc  his  fliirht  ana  general  manager  ot  attorney  filed  an  order  requiring  the 

01  nib  lormtr  tnici  compieiiiig  Ills  IIIMII  the  evening  paper  in  Duluth  for  30  years.  RiHrl^rc  to  chruv  raticn  wtiv  the  emt 

over  the  South  Pole.  We  were  work-  -j-^e  News  Tribune  was  established  in  u  , .  V  ^  ^  ^  xt 

ing  on  the  desk,  rounding  out  the  night  ig7o  bv  R  C  Mitchell  should  not  be  transferred  New 

copy  and  putting  the  home  edition  to  ’  ‘  _ | Supreme  Court  to  the  Federal 

bed  when  the  flash  came  over  the  wire  u/adi  n  \/i7ti7dam  oreiAMC  *  ....  .  ,  • 

that  Byrd  had  returned  to  his  base,  after  „  WOKLU  VETERAN  RESIGNS  The  suit  is  based  on  two  articles  in 

flying  over  the  Pole.  Hobart  Steely,  Hugh  Ltigan,  head  of  the  copy  desk  of  the  Paterson  Evening  News  of  Oct.  24 
night  editor,  immediately  rushed  into  the  IVorld,  resigned  this  week  and  Nov.  7,  which,  it  is  alleged,  attributed 

“morgue”  for  art.  From  my  position  after  23  years’  association  with  the  paper,  unfair  tactics  to  a  chain  of  newspapers 
on  the  rim  I  could  see  him  in  the  succeeded  by  W'illiam  Haggard,  owned  by  the  Bidder  brothers.  The 

“morgue  ”  He  got  down  the  Byrd  en-  served  on  the  copy  desk  for  stories  said  the  News  Dealers’  Protec- 

velope,  emptying  it  on  a  table.  Suddenly  four  >'ears.  tive  Association  was  calling  a  meeting  to 

he  jerked  up  a  picture,  looked  at  it,  oppose  these  unfair  tactics, 

turned  and  looked  at  “Mitch.”  mo-  GERRY  TO  BUY  PAPER  Ridders,  claiming  that  Haines 


velope,  emptying  it  on  a  table.  Suddenly  four  years, 
he  jerked  up  a  picture,  looked  at  it, 
turned  and  looked  at  “Mitch.”  mo-  GEF 

ment  of  incredulous  staring  at  the  picture  Former  ‘ 


ment  ot  mcreauious  s  aring  at  me  picture  Former  Senator  Peter  G.  Gerry,  owner 
and  Steely  came  back  to  the  desk,  call-  Pro^ndence  News,  announced  Dec. 

mg  Joe  Pettet,  slot  man,  aside.  4  the  pending  purchase  of  the  Prmn- 

see  anyone  m  that  layout?  he  asked.  livening  Tribune.  It  is  expected 

Joe  looked.  There  was  Commander  Tribune  will  be  consolidated 


Byrd,  Jimmy  Walker,  Harold  June — and 
“C.  Manning  Mitchell.”  The  cutlines 
said  Richard  Gale  Brophy,  but  old 
“Mitch”  himself  looked  right  out  of  the 
picture. 


with  the  News,  an  evening  paper. 


The  Ridders,  claiming  that  Haines 
was  attacking  them  personally,  filed  suit 
on  two  causes  of  action,  asking  $500,000 
on  each. 

PROMOTIONS  ON  N.  Y.  NEWS 

Bromley  Gray,  lobster  trick  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Nezvs,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  J.  O.  Nelson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brooklyn  section  of  the  News. 


“Mitch”  himself  looked  right  out  of  the  NAMED  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  tor  of  the  Brooklyn  section  of  the  News, 
picture.  G.  Drayton  Rhoades  has  been  ap-  Lorimer  McLaren,  of  the  caption  de- 

I  looked  at  the  picture  and  turned  for  pointed  classified  advertising  manager  of  partment,  has  been  appointed  make-up 
a  look  at  the  real  Mitch  sitting  beside  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times.  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  section. 

me.  Then  1  remembered  the  stories  _ _ _ 

carried  last  August',  about  the  mysterious 

i' news  and  feature  highlights 

positive  of  the  identity,  other  members  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

of  the  desk  were  also  positive  and  Steely  ~ ^  . 

got  into  action.  “Mitch”  was  sent  out  on  ®‘  Months  5 

an  assignment,  the  M.  E.  was  notified.  Missing  Manager  of  Byrd  Expedition  Found  Working  on  Omaha  Bee...  6 

wires  were  sent  to  New  York  for  a  full  " L- ' ’i"-"  o  i- '  o - i .  1 

account  of  the  disappearance.  .\11  night  i  ™  T  \ork  in  Split  Second .  8 

long  and  well  into  the  next  dav  we  i  1930  With  Confidence .  9 

planned.  Saturday  night  “Mitch"'  was  differ  in  Views  on  Contempt .  10 

assigned  to  rewrite.  A  note  was  passed  Called  Sound . .  11 

around  the  desk  to  pay  no  attention  to  Team .  12 

him.  Finallv,  just  after  the  bulldog  came  Jhe  Local  Solicitor  s  Round  Table. . .  „  . . . . .  13 

out.  a  tough  looking  hombre  with  “de-  ®  '  i . 

tective”  stamped  all  over  him  walked  in  ^  oshingtonHeraW  Lists  1,360  Dead  as  Result  of  Prohibition  Law .  16 

the  news  room.  "Where  can  I  find  C.  ^.PP®“>  ^'■®'"  Suppression  Law  Argued  in  Minnesota. .  18 

Manning  Mitchell,”  he  demanded  in  a  Five-Day  Week  Uneconomic,  Say  Northwest  Publishers  at  Meeting.  .  28 

loud  voice.  “Mitch”  looked  up,  startled,  Market  Guide  Valuable  m  Compiling  Market  Data..  30 

and  then  advanced  to  meet  the  man.  „  itonal .  36 

“Hello,  Brophy,”  the  detective  greeted  ’r'' . . 

him  “Mitch"  jumped  back,  got  red  in  r  .  In 

the  face  and  started  trembling.  He  held  Ti’®*  . 

up  a  warning  finger,  as  if  to  warn  the  Advertising  Agency  Affairs .  42 

man  to  keep  quiet  and  then,  seeing  the  SL?!*"  ®  . 

expressions  on  the  faces  of  those  in  the  ‘ .  cV 

office,  took  the  detective  by  the  arm  and  A*'®Pn  ®' w®‘  ,7  r  .  cl 

led  him  into  a  front  office.  Steely  fol-  ^ur  ^n  World  of  Letters.  . .  56 

the  run  ^  nioment  later  came  out  on  Hunches  and  Dollar  Pullers .  64 

“It’s  he,”  he  shouted.  Newspapers  _ 


COUZENS  BILL  SHIFTS 
NEWS  WIRE  CONTROL 

Senator  Allays  Fear  of  Changed 

Status  by  Declaring  Measure 
Aims  Merely  at  Centralized 
Administration 

By  GteoROE  H.  M.xxni.ng 
tyashingtoH  Correspondent,  Editok  &  Publishu 

Washixgto.n,  D.  C,  Dec.  4. — Uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  status  of  the  leased  news 
wires  under  the  regulation  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  proposed  in 
Senator  James  Couzens’  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  telephone,  telegraph,  radio 
and  power  in  interstate  commerce,  is 
somewhat  allayed  in  a  statement  made 
by  the  author  of  the  measure  for  Editoi 
&  Publisher. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  bill,”  Senator 
Couzens  said,  “which  provides  for  any 
different  regulations  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  and  radio  than  are  now  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  transportation  act.  The 
only  thing  contemplated  is  that  all  the 
public  be  treated  alike,  whether  press 
associations  or  whatnot. 

"I  do  not  assume  that  press  associa¬ 
tions  want  any  different  treatment  from 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  agencies  than 
the  public  gets  for  like  service. 

“1  do  not  assume  that  any  press  as¬ 
sociation  wants  advantages  over  any 
other  press  association  nor  do  I  believe 
that  they  desire  to  avoid  paying  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  service. 

“The  bill  proposes  to  put  in  the  com¬ 
munications  commission  the  authority  to 
regulate  rates  which  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  law  gives  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.” 

Senator  Couzens  places  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  no  new  regulative  powers 
are  proposed  in  his  bill;  that  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  invested  in  a  Communia-  i 
tions  Commission  are  those  powers  only 
which  now  are  provided  in  federal  laws  | 
and  administered  by  various  agencies.  | 
Rather  than  extension  of  powers,  the  bill 
aims  at  concentration  of  administration.  . 

Thus  far  the  opposition  to  the  Couzens 
bill  has  taken  two  directions:  (1)  The 
contention  that  there  should  not  be 
created  at  this  time  a  commission  regn- 
lative  of  interstate  transmission  by  radio 
because  the  radio  is  new  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  development  has  not  been  clearly 
fixed,  and  (2)  the  contention  that  restric¬ 
tions  against  combinations  and  consolida¬ 
tions  of  wire  and  wireless  agencies  is  not 
good  public  policy. 

As  far  as  the  radio  is  concerned,  the 
Radio  Protective  Association,  is  uphold¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  independent  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  is  the  principal  interest  advoat- 
ing  liberal  provisions  dealing  with  the 
consolidation  question. 

SEEKING  3  MORE  STATIONS 

Prez*  Wirelezz,  Inc.,  Azkt  Construc¬ 
tion  Permits  from  U.  S. 

Applications  for  permission  to  con¬ 
struct  three  additional  short-wave  radio 
stadons  have  been  filed  w'ith  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  by  Press  Wireless,  ; 
Inc.,  the  organization  formed  to  handle  : 
radio  press  traffic  exclusively.  ; 

If  the  applications  are  approved  the 
stations  will  be  erected  at  Little  Neck, 
or  Westhury,  L.  L,  666  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  and  in  the  Southwest 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 

Each  of  the  stations  will  operate  on 
1,000  watts  of  power  and  will  use  the 
same  eight  frequencies.  | 

The  press  group  also  asked  the  con-  | 
mission  for  authority  to  change  their  I 
permit  to  construct  station  WJK  >t  | 
Needham,  Glendale  and  Birds  avenut  B 
Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  in'  1 
stead  of  at  Falmouth  and  St.  Paul  streets  jj 
in  Boston.  [ 

COCHRAN  JOINS  “SPECIAL"  ' 

Norman  Lyle  Cochran,  for  the  pas* 
eleven  years  with  the  Wilmington  (M)  j 
Sunday  l^tar,  has  joined  Neville  &  Hitch-  . 
ings.  newspaper  representatives,  Phila-  I 
delphia.  On  the  Star  Cochran  served  as  I 
advertising  manager  and  director  of  ad-  I 
vertising.  i 
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HNAL  ARGUMENTS  IN  AGENCY  CASE 

Lawyers  for  Publishers  Declare  Advertising  Matter  Not  Subject  to  Interstate  Commerce  Regulations 

at  Washington  Hearing — No  Date  Set  for  Decision 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING  . 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Whether  or  not  national  advertis¬ 
ing  enters  into  interstate  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  federal 
statutes  is  the  question  now  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  this  question,  both  by 
the  respondents  in  the  so-called  “adver¬ 
tising  conspiracy”  case  and  by  counsel 
for  the  Commission  during  final  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  case  Nov.  29,  suggested  that 
the  complaint  against  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
newspaper  publishing  interests  will  stand 
or  fall  on  the  Commission’s  holding  on 
this  particular  point. 

Oral  arguments  were  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  A..A.A.A.,  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association,  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Six  Point  League  of 
Xew  York.  The  fifth  respondent,  the 
.American  Press  AsscKiation  rested  on  its 
printed  brief  declaration  that  it  “con¬ 
tents  itself  with  adopting  the  arguments 
propounded  by  the  other  respondents.” 

With  Commissioner  Charles  H.  March 
out  of  the  city,  the  arguments  were  heard 
by  Chairman  Edgar  A.  McCulloch  and 
Commissioners  Garland  S.  Ferguson,  Jr., 
C.  W.  Hunt,  and  William  E.  Humphrey. 
While  questions  propounded  by  commis¬ 
sioners  during  arguments  are  by  no 
means  a  reliable  forecast  of  the  de¬ 
cisions,  the  fact  that  Chairman  McCul¬ 
loch  and  Commissioners  Ferguson  and 
Humphrey,  in  interrogation,  repeatedly 
indicated  dissent  from  the  theory  whereby 
commission  counsel  invested  advertising 
with  the  character  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  aroused  considerable  interest.  An 
example  of  this  was  afforded  in  a  col¬ 
loquy  between  Chairman  McCulloch  and 
Mr.  Eugene  W.  Burr,  the  commission’s 
counsel,  regarding  the  case  of  Ramsay 
vs.  Bill  Posters’  Association,  260  U.  S. 
SOI.  Mr.  Burr  submitted  that  this  case 
was  strictly  analogous  to  the  present  case 
before  the  commission  and  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  held  the  activities  com¬ 
plained  of  were  in  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce. 

“But  in  the  bill  poster  cas<*  ”  Chair¬ 
man  McCulloch  said,  “there  was  actual 
shipment  across  state  lines  of  a  product, 
hut  there  are  no  such  shipments  in  this 
case.” 

In  his  argument,  as  in  his  brief,  Coun¬ 
sel  Burr  submitted  that  the  advertising 
agency  turned  out  a  definite  product  as 
a  result  of  its  service,  and  that  this 
prc^uct,  whether  it  was  in  the  form  of 
written  ad  copy,  engravings,  electro¬ 
types,  mats,  or  whatever  form,  actually 
moved  in  interstate  commerce.  He  ar¬ 
gued  also  that  in  endeavoring  to  restrict 
the  benefits  of  the  usual  IS  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  to  the  recognized  agencies,  the 
•A.A.A.A.  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  resnondents  were  doing  two 
things:  (1)  They  were  preventing  the 
advertiser  from  dealing  directly  with  the 
newspaper  publisher,  comparable  to  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  part  of  middlemen  in  the 
food  industry  to  prevent  the  manufac¬ 
turer  dealing  directly  with  the  retailers 
or  the  consumers,  and  (2)  were  estab¬ 
lishing  a  uniform  price  for  services  that 
were  not  uniform,  since  the  advertising 
agency  always  would  take  its  15  per  cent 
commission  even  though  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  one  instance  might  do  his  own 
research  work,  write  his  own  copy,  and 
furnish  his  own  mats,  while  in  another 
instance  the  advertising  agency  would  do 
all  this  work. 

Mr.  Burr  vigorously  insisted  that  the 
record  in  the  case  repeatedly  showed  that 
the  advertising  agencies  sought  a  “fran¬ 
chise.”  a  non-legislative  franchise  that 
would  establish  them  in  a  monopolv  in 
Handling  national  advertising.  “They 
want  to  be  the  guardians  of  American 
business  and  to  tell  the  advertiser  how 
to  conduct  his  business,”  he  said. 

Warning  the  commission  “not  to  be  Jed 
astray”  by  the  idea  that  the  advertising 
agency  contributes  only  service,  Mr. 
Burr  pointed  out  that  interstate  com¬ 


merce  character  depends  not  “on  a  sale” 
but  on  the  transportation  involved. 

Commissioner  Humphrey  interrupted 
to  express  the  view  that  the  transporta¬ 
tion  involved  in  handling  the  “product” 
of  the  advertising  agency  impressed  him 
as  the  same  “as  having  a  lawyer  in  New 
York  draw  a  contract  and  ship  it  to 
you.”  Mr.  Burr  submitted  that  an  out¬ 
standing  difference  in  the  two  cases  was 
that  the  advertising  agency’s  service  is 
“commercial”  while  the  lawyer’s  service 
is  “professional.” 

Clark  McKercher  representing  the 
A.A.A.A.  expressed  the  view  that  the 
issue  involveci  in  the  case  was  that  re¬ 
spondents  had  conspired  to  prevent  di¬ 
rect  national  advertisers  from  getting 
the  benefit  of  a  15  per  cent  discount 
from  the  publisher’s  gross  advertising 
rate.  He  pointed  out  that  in  1917  when 
the  A.A.A.A.  was  organized,  it  took 
what  it  found  to  be  the  established  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  advertising  field  as  “fair 
practices.”  It  did  not,  he  said,  originate 
the  15  per  cent  commission  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  but  accepted  that  as  a 
proper  compensation  because  it  long  had 
been  accepted  by  the  trade.  As  for  the 
sentiment  which  has  placed  in  disrepute 
the  practice  of  rebating  to  the  advertiser 
any  part  of  the  agency  commission,  Mr. 
McKercher  said  that  the  publishers  as 
early  as  1889  had  voted  that  the  agency 
should  retain  all  the  commission.  The 
publishers  now  say  in  substance,  Mr. 
McKercher  told  the  commission  that 
they  pay  the  15  per  cent  for  certain 
services  and  if  the  agency  rebates  any 
part  of  that  compensation  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  agency  can  not  keep  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  render  the  desired  service.  He 
submitted  that  before  the  commission 
was  no  evidence  of  any  agreement,  either 
within  the  respondent  organizations  or 
between  them,  whereby  anybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  changed  or  restricted. 

Mr.  McKercher  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  was  refused  member¬ 
ship  in  the  A.A.A.A.  who  could  qualify 
and  commented  on  the  fact  that  several 
large  and  thoroughly  responsible  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  not  members  of  the 
.\..\.A..A.  Within  the  organization,  he 
said,  there  is  the  keenest  competition  be¬ 
tween  its  members.  Recognized  agencies 
compete  with  unrecognized  agencies. 
The  agencies  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  the  “recognized  list” 
which  has  been  cited  as  an  instrument 
used  in  the  suppression  or  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  non-members.  The  agencies 
are  in  agreement  only  on  this,  that  they 
shall  not  secretly  rebate  part  of  the  com¬ 
mission  paid  by  the  publisher. 

As  for  the  “recognized”  list  of  agen¬ 


cies  against  which  complaint  has  been 
made,  Mr.  McKercher  insisted  that  it 
had  been  in  existence  long  before 
the  A.A.A.A.  was  organized,  that  it  was 
a  valuable  service  for  many  papers 
which  were  unable  to  make  their  own 
investigations  as  to  the  reliability,  finan¬ 
cial  and  otherwise,  of  the  numerous 
agencies  with  which  they  do  business  in 
connection  with  national  advertising  con¬ 
tracts.  The  list,  he  insisted,  was  nothing 
more  than  accurate  information  as  to 
agencies  and,  he  said,  “no  unfair  prac¬ 
tice  results  from  sending  out  accurate 
information.” 

Appearing  for  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  J.  F. 
Finley  said  that  this  was  a  voluntary 
organization  which  required  only  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues  by  its  members  and  which 
in  no  way  attempted  to  restrict  liberty 
of  action  of  its  members.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  met  but  once  a  year,  that  its 
meeting  is  open  to  everybody,  that  it 
publishes  no  paper  and  receives  no  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“If  there  was  no  commission  here 
there  would  be  no  case  here,”  he  said 
and  added  that  the  commission  to  the 
agency  and  the  opposition  to  rebating 
of  that  commission  was  founded  on  the 
simple  concept  of  right  in  “paying  for 
something  done  and  refusing  payment 
in  rebate  form  for  nothing  done.  What 
Mr.  Burr  wants  us  to  do,”  he  said,  “is 
not  only  to  compete  in  price  but  to 
compete  in  rebating.” 

Everything  complained  of,  he  said, 
was  done  before  the  A.A.A.A.  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  for  fifteen  years  before  this 
conspiracy  was  charged  the  S.N.P.A. 
had  had  its  “recognized”  list  of  agencies. 
He  cited  the  record  to  show  that  recog¬ 
nized  and  unrecognized  agencies  got  the 
business  when  advertising  was  offered 
the  papers  in  the  South.  In  substantia¬ 
tion  of  this  Mr.  Finley  called  the  com¬ 
mission’s  attention  to  an  affidavit  by 
Cranston  Williams,  Secretary  of  the 
S.N.P.A.  showing  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  sent  to  S.N.P.A.  newspapers. 
The  question  asked  was  “If  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agent’s  credit  is  good,  do  you  allow 
the  commission  and  discount  regardless 
of  whether  he  is  recognized  by  any  asso¬ 
ciation  or  not?”  Out  of  the  190  mem¬ 
bers,  13  did  not  reply ;  129  answered 
“yes’” ;  eight  answered  “no” ;  most  of 
the  others  replied  in  the  affirmative 
with  some  expl:inatory  comment  such 
as  “We  use  our  ow|i  discretion,” 
“Yes,  if  we  accept  the  advertising,”  “We 
do  if  we  know  their  credit  is  good,”  etc. 

Mr.  Finley  made  a  vigorous  assault  on 
the  theory  that  the  functions  performed 
by  the  advertising  agency  are  subject  to 


federal  regulation.  ^.Juoting  only  the 
highlights  of  his  comment  he  said : 

“A(lvertising  is  not  commerce  nor 
such  an  instrumentality  of  commerce 
as  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate.  It  is  not  a  person  or  thing 
involved  in  the  flow  of  commerce  such 
as  railroads.  The  contract  between  an 
advertiser  and  an  agent  is  a  contract  for 
service.  Such  service  is  not  a  subject 
of  sale.  It  is  not  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce  and  not  subject  to  interstate  com¬ 
merce  within  the  protection  of  the  com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
contract  for  publication  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  is  a  contract  for  service. 

“The  publication  of  advertising  in  a 
newspaper  does  not  purchase,  sell  or 
exchange  anything  to  move  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  no  wise  depends  on  who  gets 
the  agency  commission  or  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  contract.  When  a  manufac¬ 
turer  a(lvertises  he  does  not  sell  any¬ 
thing.  Therefore,  the  charge  for  ser¬ 
vice  cannot  touch  upon  or  act  upon 
anything  to  be  transported  because 
nothing  is  sold.  That  such  services  are 
not  a  charge  on  interstate  commerce  is 
plainer  here  than  in  the  case  of  Hop¬ 
kins  vs.  U.  S.,  171  U.  S.  578,  in  which 
the  court  held  that  the  charge  for  serv¬ 
ices  did  not  directly  affect  interstate 
commerce. 

“That  the  parties  may  live  in  different 
states  and  hence  use  the  mails  for  their 
comimunications  does  not  give  character 
to  what  they  do,  otherwise  everybody 
would  be  in  interstate  commerce.” 

Reading  from  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  in  the  case  of  BlumenstcKk  vs. 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Mr.  Finley  said: 

“Upon  the  question  of  commerce  the 
Blumenstock  case  is  identical  with  that 
now  before  the  commission.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  Blumenstock  Brothers  advertising 
agency  is  a  corporation  having  its  offices 
and  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  defendant  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  is  a  Pennsylvania  corporation 
having  headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts  and  the 
Supreme  Court’s  own  statement  that  the 
distribution  of  magazines  themselves 
(including  of  course  the  completed  ad¬ 
vertisement)  might  well  be  interstate 
commerce,  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  here 
asks  the  commission  to  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  advertising  copy,  type  parts, 
or  other  material  that  might  be  offered 
by  Blumenstock  to  Curtis  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  advertisements  would  neces¬ 
sarily  move  interstate  from  Missouri  to 
Philadelphia.  The  Supreme  Court  hav¬ 
ing  expressly  conceded  for  the  purpose 
of  that  case  that  distribution  of  maga¬ 
zines  might  be  interstate  commerce,  and 
yet  having  decided  that  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  advertising  did  not  constitute 
interstate  commerce,  can  there  be  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  upon  this  point?” 

Robert  C.  Beatty,  representing  the 
-A.N.P.-A.  and  the  Six  Point  League  of 
New  York,  and  Elisha  Hanson  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  their  oral  arguments  followed 
closely  the  reasoning  set  out  in  their 
briefs  filed  in  this  ca.se.  These  docu¬ 
ments  were  reviewed  at  length  in  the 
Editor  &  Pubi.isher  of  Oct.  19. 

No  one  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  would  venture  a  speculation  as  to 
how  .soon  the  Commission  might  hand 
down  its  decision. 


EDITOR  ELECTED  MAYOR 

Silas  E.  Bard,  editor  of  the  Denver 
(Pa.)  Press  broke  political  precedents 
when  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  town 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  recently.  Den¬ 
ver  is  a  Republican  stronghold  and  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a  Democrat  has  been 
elected  to  office  there.  His  son,  Guy  K. 
Bard,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  also  won. 


COAST  DAILY  BUILDING  NEW  PLANT 


Architect’s  drawing  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Sun  upon 
which  work  was  started  this  month.  1.  C.  Copley  is  owner  of  the  paper, 
J.  A.  Easton  publisher,  and  Walter  H.  Case  editor. 
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NEWS  OF  BYRD’S  FLIGHT  FLASHED  TO 
NEW  YORK  IN  SPLIT  SECOND 

Radio  Links  New  York  Times  Office  With  South  Pole  for 
Coverage  of  Exploration  Epic — Stories  Relayed  to 
Newspapers  Throughout  World 

By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


The  climax  of  a  year  of  waiting  and 
preparation  came  on  Nov.  28,  when 
Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  and  his 
associates  hopped  off  in  the  airplane 
Floyd  Bennett  for  history’s  first  flight 
across  the  South  Pole.  One-twentieth  of 
a  second  after  his  plane  left  the  ground 
the  news  of  his  start  was  received  in 
New  York  at  the  radio  station  of  the 
Neu^  York  Times.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  flash  was  on  its  way  to  newspapers 
in  all  paits  of  the  world,  by  telegraph, 
cable  and  radio. 

The  exclusive  news  rights  to  the  Byrd 
expedition  were  owned  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  The  story  was  syndicated  by 
Feature  News  Service  (the  Times’ 
syndicate)  and  Current  News  Features 
to  35  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
seven  in  Canada  and  to  papers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  The 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Finland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Czechoslovakia,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Argentina,  Porto  Rico  and 
Australia.  The  stories  received  in  the 
Times  radio  room  from  Russell  Owen, 
who  accompanied  the  Byrd  party  to  Little 
America,  were  relayed  from  the  news 
syndicate’s  sending  room  a  few  doors 
further  down  the  hall  in  the  Times 
building. 

From  the  time  the  explorers  left  New 
York  in  October,  1928,  there  has  been 
hardly  a  night  when  signals  were  not  ex¬ 
changed  with  them  and  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  times  when  some  traffic  has 
not  been  carried,  according  to  Fr^ 
Meinholtz,  in  charge  of  the  Times  radio 
station.  More  than  250,000  words  of 
press  copy  had  been  received  from  Owen 
and  Commander  Byrd  up  to  this  week, 
Mr.  Meinholtz  said,  and  in  addition  to 
this  about  12,(XX)  private  messages  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  party  and  their 
families  were  handled  over  the  radio  as 
a  free  service  by  the  Times. 

When  Commander  Byrd  with  Bernt 
Balchen,  pilot;  Harold  June,  radio  opera¬ 
tor;  and  Capt.  Ashley  McKinley,  sur¬ 
veyor  and  photographer,  took  off  on  their 
adventurous  flight,  the  moment  for  which 
explorers  and  press  had  waited  so  long 
had  arrived.  Coincident  with  the  take¬ 
off  a  flash  message  in  code  was  sent 
crackling  through  9,000  mile  of  space 
at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a  second  to 
New  York.  The  first  two  code  words 
that  clicked  from  the  receiver  were 
enough  to  convey  the  important  news. 
A  relay  message  was  immediately  shot 
to  the  news  syndicate’s  sending  room  and 
Times  editorial  department  began  work¬ 
ing  on  the  story  for  the  first  edition  of 
Nov.  29,  which  was  then  on  the  presses. 
A  detailed  story  had  been  prepared  in 
advance  to  accompany  the  bulletin  on 
the  take-off  and  two  pages  were  added 
to  the  edition  before  it  rushed  through 
the  presses  to  be  on  the  street  45  minutes 
later  with  news  of  the  flight. 

After  the  Floyd  Bennett  started  wing¬ 
ing  its  way  over  the  bleak  ice  barrier 
to  the  desolate  white  wastes  beyond,  the 
radio  set  at  Little  America  had  to  be 
tuned  to  a  higher  wave  length  than  that 
used  for  New  York  communication  in 
order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  plane. 
As  the  wave  length  was  adjusted  New 
York  received  fainter  signals,  but  was 
able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  base  sta¬ 
tion  from  10.29  p.  m.,  the  take-off  time, 
until  7  a.  m.  when  the  rising  sun  gradu¬ 
ally  dimmed  the  sounds  until  they  were 
inaudible  to  the  New  York  receiving  sta¬ 
tion.  The  higher  wave-lengths  could  not 
penetrate  the  daylight  area. 

Malcolm  P.  Hanson,  chief  radio  man 
at  Little  America,  and  his  assistants  kept 
in  touch  with  the  Floyd  Bennett  on  regu¬ 
lar  half-hour  schedules  all  during  the 
flight.  This  made  it  impossible  to  tune 
the  set  back  to  the  short  wave  length 
necessary  to  reach  New  York.  Tuning 
takes  quite  a  few  minutes  before  the  ex¬ 


act  point  is  reached,  Mr.  Meinholtz  ex¬ 
plained,  and  after  messages  had  been 
exchanged  with  the  plane  there  was  not 
enough  time  left  for  retuning  before  the 
schedule  base-to-plane  communication 
time  would  arrive  again.  This  forced 
schedule  base-to-plane  communication 
with  Little  America  until  5  p.  m.,  except 
for  two  hours  between  7  and  9  a.  m. 
when  a  three-cornered  hook-up  was  ar¬ 
ranged  through  the  radio  station  on  the 
S.  S.  Eleanor  Bolling,  Byrd’s  supply  ship 
at  Dunedin,  N.  Z.  The  ship  could  hear 
Little  America  and  speak  to  New  York, 
while  Little  America  could  hear  New 
York  but  could  not  speak  to  it.  Through 
this  set-up  Little  America  would  send  a 
message  to  the  Bolling  and  it  would  be 
relayed  to  the  Times.  Then  the  Times 
would  answer  direct  to  little  America. 
About  9  a.  m.  the  sun  began  to  interfere 
with  Bolling’s  transmitter  and  messages 
from  Little  America  became  an  impossi¬ 
bility  until  evening. 

As  soon  as  the  Floyd  Bennett  returned 
to  the  base  Hanson  tuned  his  sets  again 
to  the  short  wave  and  Owen  reported 
the  success  of  the  flight  with  a  story  of 
the  actual  venture  and  the  return  jour¬ 
ney.  .\ftcr  a  lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
during  which  he  interviewed  the  fliers, 
Owen  filed  his  detailed  story  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  for  papers  of  Nov.  30. 

The  first  message  ever  sent  from  the 
South  Pole  was  relayed  to  New  York 
after  the  plane  returned  to  Little  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  message  had  been  sent  by 
Commander  Byrd  from  the  plane  as  it 
circled  around  the  bottom  of  the  earth. 
It  read :  “Aboard  the  airplane  Floyd  Ben¬ 
nett,  in  flight,  1.55  p.  m.,  Greenwich  mean 
time,  Friday,  Nov.  29. — My  calculations 
indicate  that  we  have  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  South  Pole,  flying  high  for  a  sur¬ 
vey.  The  airplane  is  in  good  shape, 
crew  all  well.  Will  soon  turn  north. 
We  can  see  an  almost  limitless  polar 
plateau.  Our  departure  from  the  pole 
was  at  1.25  p.  m.” 

With  his  checking  of  instruments  and 
reviewing  of  the  accomplishments  of  his 
expedition  completed  Commander  Byrd 
turned  his  attention  to  writing  his  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  the  flight  for  the  Times, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  asso¬ 
ciated  papers.  This  story  was  radioed 
to  New  York  as  in  three  installments, 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  this 
week,  as  Byrd  completed  each  section. 

During  a  period  of  particularly  clear 
reception  when  the  signals  from  the 
Antarctic  came  into  the  Times  station 
very  strongly  a  sound  film  record  of  the 
message  was  made  by  Paramount  News 
to  be  shown  in  motion  picture  theatres 
throughout'  the  country. 

Although  no  communication  was  held 
between  Commander  Byrd’s  plane  and  the 
New  York  receiving  station,  because  of 
the  variance  in  wave  adjustment,  it  would 
have  been  iKissible  for  either  station  to 
talk  to  the  other,  as  the  set  carried  by 
the  plane  was  of  sufficient  power.  In 
tests  conducted  last  summer  two-way 
communication  was  established  between 
the  plane  .3,000  feet  in  the  air  and  the 
Times  office. 

The  Floyd  Bennett’s  radio  apparatus 
included  many  new  developments. 

Four  power  sources  were  provided, 
each  independent  of  the  other.  The  first 
and  main  source  was  positive  in  action, 
being  hooked  to  the  main  drive  shaft  of 
the  center  motor,  a  525  Wright  Cyclone. 

In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  this  motor 
or  of  the  generator,  the  plane  also  carried 
three  other  generators,  one  fan-driven 
and  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  exposed 
to  the  air-stream  or  retracted  on  neces¬ 
sity,  another  driven  by  a  light-weight 
aluminum  one-cylinder  gas  engine  for  use 
on  the  ground  and  the  last  hand-driven 
for  operating  a  low-power  set. 

The  transmitter  itself  was  of  the  self- 
rectified,  self-oscillator  type.  Powered 
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with  a  fifty- watt  tube,  it  could  be  used 
either  for  short  or  intermediate  wave 
lengths.  Two  antenna  systems  were  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  plane,  one  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  trailing  type  for  use  on  600-meter 
and  short-wave  length,  and  the  other  a 
fixed  doublet  running  from  the  transmit¬ 
ter  projK’r  to  the  wing  tips  and  from 
there  to  the  tail  group.  This  fixed  doub¬ 
let  antenna  permitted  operation  of  the 
apparatus  while  the  plane  was  on  the 
ground. 

Two  receivers  were  carried,  one  for 
short  and  one  for  intermediate  wave 
reception.  These  receivers,  built  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  work  in  the  Antarctic,  are 
of  the  super-regenerative  type,  giving 
great  amplification. 

Russell  Owen,  whose  assignment  is  one 
of  the  longest  single  assignments  ever 
recorded  is  the  Times’  aviation  expert 
and  is  a  hardened  explorer,  himself.  He 
spent  four  months  with  Byrd  and 
.\mundsen  at  Kings  Bay,  Spitzbergen  on 
their  polar  trip.  He  has  covered  every 
important  aviation  story  since  aviation 
began  to  develop,  and  has  flown  with 
Lindbergh,  Chamberlin  and  Byrd.  He 
left  New  York  in  October,  1928,  and  will 
not  be  back  again  until  April  next  year. 
He  will  probably  leave  Little  America 
with  Byrd’s  party  about  Feb.  20,  the 
latest  date  they  can  get  out  of  the  Ant¬ 
arctic.  He  has  written  his  stories  in  a 
climate  of  continual  and  intense  cold,  with 
the  thermometer  dropping  at  times  to  30 
and  40  below  zero. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  close 
touch  which  the  exploration  party  kept 
with  civilization  was  given  by  Jesse  S. 
Butcher,  manager  of  Feature  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  During  the  recent  stock  market 
tu.'moil,  Mr.  Butcher  said.  Owen  con¬ 
sulted  him  by  radio  as  to  the  activity  of 
the  market,  asking  about  buying  a  cer¬ 
tain  stock.  Finally  Butcher  arranged 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  and  Owen 
radioed  a  message  to  his  bank  through 
the  syndicate  manager. 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
story  all  during  its  course,  Mr.  Butcher 
informed  EnnoR  &  Publisher.  The 
general  public  has  constantly  expressed 
its  attraction  to  the  story  in  question 
concerning  the  expedition. 

“You’d  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
school  teachers  who  have  come  to  the 
office  and  asked  if  the  story  has  ever 
been  printed  in  pamphlet  or  book  form,’’ 
he  said.  “They  are  asked  by  the  children 
in  their  classes  to  tell  about  Byrd,  who  he 
is  and  what  he  is  doing,  and  they  have 
been  relying  on  the  radio  stories  for 
their  information.’’ 


A.P.  EXECUTIVE  GROUP  MEETS 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Associated  Press  was  held  at 
the  organization’s  headquarters  in  New 
York,  Dec.  2.  Frank  B.  Noyes,  IVash- 
inqton  Star,  president  of  the  A.  P.  pre¬ 
sided.  Members  attending  were:  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  Nctv  York  Times;  Robert 
Mcl.x:an,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  E. 
Lansing  Ray,  St.  Lruis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution;  and  Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  Nezv 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard. 


BROADCASTS  TO  BYRD 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  broadcast 
an  hour’s  program  on  the  night  of  Nov. 
30  over  radio,  station  WEEI,  for  the 
benefit  of  Commander  Richard  Byrd  and 
his  men.  Included  among  the  many 
stars  were  Eddie  Cantor  and  Walter 
Woolf. 


DAILY  APPOINTS  HOWLAND 

Howland  and  Howland,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Lewiston 
(Pa.)  Daily  Sentinel,  effective  at  once. 


INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 
TAXABLE,  SAYS  U.  S. 

Sums  Paid  by  Syndicate  on  Intur. 
ance  of  George  Matthew  Adams 
Listed  as  Additional 
Income 


tSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W.\SHiNGTO.N,  D.  C.,  Dec.  3. — Premi¬ 
ums  paid  by  the  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service,  Inc.,  on  insurance  on  the  life  of 
George  Matthew  Adams  during  1922  and 
1923  were  held  by  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  to  be  additional 
income  to  Mr.  Adams  and  as  such  sub¬ 
ject  to  income  tax  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Revenue  Act. 

The  corporation,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  in  which  he  owns  substantially 
all  the  capital  stock,  according  to  the 
board,  issued  to  the  petitioner  three  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  amounts  of  $70,(X)0,  $20,000 
and  $10,000  in  January,  1^2.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  held  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  corporation  were 
taxable  and  as  a  result  Mr.  Adams  still 
owed  the  government  $571.97  and 
$319.46  for  1922,  and  1923,  respectively. 

The  latter  maintained  that  the  com¬ 
missioner  was  in  error  and  asked  the 
lioard  of  appeals  to  set  aside  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  ruling  on  the  ground  that  the 
premium  payments  were  not  additional 
income,  but  insurance  on  the  continued 
success  of  the  corporation  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  since  his 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  firms  busi¬ 
ness  associates  was  in  a  way  responsible 
for  its  success. 

The  board  held,  however,  that  “the 
fact  that  the  George  Matthew  Adams 
Service,  Inc.,  was  the  agency  through 
which  the  work  of  such  authors  and  art¬ 
ists  was  offered  for  sale  to  newspapers 
and  other  publications  had  very  little 
bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  publicity  and  demand 
for  the  work  of  the  authors  or  artists, 
as  the  case  might  be,  which  was  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  the  success  of  the  com¬ 
pany.’’ 

Attorneys  for  Mr.  Adams  also  con¬ 
tended  that  the  premiums  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  income  to  him  since  they  were  not 
received  by  him  and  he  never  had  free 
use  and  disposition  of  the  sums. 

The  board  held,  however,  that  the 
revenue  act  defines  gross  income  as 
“gains,  profits,  and  income  derived  from 
salaries,  wages,  or  compensation  for  per¬ 
sonal  service  ...  of  whatever  kind 
and  in  whatever  form  paid.” 

Members  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Adams 
were  the  beneficiaries  named  in  the  pol¬ 
icy. 


CHICAGO  EXECUTIVE  CHANGES 


Hahne  Production  Manager  of  Illus¬ 
trated  Timet — Cohen  B.  M. 

Ray  Hahne,  formerly  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Illustrated  Times, 
Chicago’s  tabloid  newspaper,  has  been 
made  production  manager. 

Harry  Cohen,  formerly  advertising 
manager,  becomes  business  manager  and 
Leo  Abrams,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Times,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  to  succeed 
Mr.  Cohen. 


HONORS  FOREIGN  VISITORS 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  Ne%o  Yod 
Sun  was  host  at  a  small  luncheon  at  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club  last  week 
in  honor  of  Baron  Uexkucll  of  Berlin 
and  Baron  Guido  Fuchs  of  Vienna, 
whom  he  met  while  attending  the  Berlin 
convention  of  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  last  summer. 

ARKANSAS  DAILIES  APPOINT 

Fred  J.  Wright  and  Ralph  Mitchell 
have  lieen  appointed  St.  Louis  and  Kan-, 
sas  City  representatives  respectively  oi 
the  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  nationally  a  list  of  1- 
Arkansas  papers,  with  offices  located  m 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit',  St.  Louis 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City,  Dallas  and 
Little  Rock. 
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LEADERS  VIEW  1930  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


Notables  of  Publishing  and  Advertising  Fields  Expecting  Increased  Business  They  Report  at 

Washington  Conference — Committee  Members  Named 


(_By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTOX,  Dec.  5.— Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  profound  importance  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  advertising,  and  printing.  Julius 
H.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  National 
Business  Survey  Conference  held  here 
today,  named  four  men  to  represent  those 
fields  on  the  permanent  committee  estab¬ 
lished  to  direct  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
American  business  in  behalf  of  continued 
prosperity.  The  four  men  selected  were: 

Andrew  C.  Pearson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  United  Business  Publishers, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  president  of  the 
National  Publishers’  Association. 

Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Stanley  Resor,  president  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  of  New  York. 

George  R.  Keller,  Ockford  Printing 
Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Typothetae. 

More  than  400  leaders  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial 
activities  responded  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  for  a  frank  discussion  of 
business  conditions  and  outlooks.  After 
more  than  a  score  of  experts  in  their 
respective  lines  briefly  had  reviewed  con¬ 
ditions  and  indicated  the  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  next  six  months,  the 
composite  picture  had  in  it  nothing  of 
“panic”  and  no  more  of  “depression” 
than  usually  develops  in  the  winter 
months  when  several  basic  industries, 
such  as  the  construction  industry,  experi¬ 
ence  a  seasonal  recession  in  activities. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  already  made  their 
advertising  appropriations  for  1930,  will 
spend  a  total  of  $20,000,000  more  for  ad¬ 
vertising  next  year  than  in  1929,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  presented  by  Bernard 
Lichtenberg,  president  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers. 

Advertising  expenditures  this  year  by 
these  240  of  the  members  of  the  A.N.A. 
are  estimated  at  $186,000,000.  For  1930 
they  will  be  more  than  $206,000,000, 
Mr.  Lichtenberg  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  confidential  reports  gathered  by  the 
Association.  The  increase  w’ill  be  about 
11  per  cent  over  the  1929  figures. 

More  than  half  of  the  appropriations 
already  made — 136  to  be  exact — will  be 
larger  than  in  1929.  Eighty-five  firms, 
or  more  than  a  third,  are  planning  to 
duplicate  their  1929  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures.  Only  19  firms,  or  less  than  8  per 
cent  have  decided  to  reduce  their  appro¬ 
priations. 

Increases  reported  in  appropriations 
run  from  S  per  cent  to  300  per  cent. 
Decreases  reported  run  from  2  per  cent 
to  37 '/j  per  cent. 

.■\s  regards  present  business  conditions, 
Mr.  Lichtenberg  reported  that  imiuiry 
among  the  members  of  his  association 
brought  the  following  information :  63 
per  cent  reported  that  the  recent  slump 
on  the  stock  market  had  caused  no  change 
in  their  sales  volume,  28  per  cent  re¬ 
ported  decreases  in  sales  volume,  and  9 
per  cent  reported  increased  sales  volume. 

The  .Vssociation  includes  291  of  the 
country's  leading  national  advertisers, 
embracing  practically  all  types  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Their  advertising  appropriations, 
said  Mr.  Lichtenberg.  arc  barometers  of 
their  opinions  of  the  future. 

Stanley  Resor,  reporting  for  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising  groups,  said  that 
prospective  advertising  business  for  the 
first  half  of  1930  indicated  that  the  great 
business  concerns  were  going  right  ahead 
with  their  distribution  and  sales  plans. 

“Figures  covering  advertising  activity 
at  present  or  for  the  next  six  months,” 
he  said,  “are  not  a  safe  index  to  future 
business  activity,  but  they  do  have  value 
as  a  register  of  the  attitude  of  business 
toward  the  future.” 

Taking  up  specific  data  calculated  to 
reflect  conditions  in  the  advertising 
field,  Mr.  Resor  said : 

“Reports  received  during  the  past 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
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week  from  15  associations  with  nearlv  Pearson,  president  of  the  National  Pub- 


9,0(K)  members,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
businesses,  trades,  and  crafts  allied  with 
advertising  and  publishing  give  a  sangu- 


Stanley  Resor 


ine  view  of  prospects  for  the  next  six 
months.  Magazines,  newspaper,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  business  paper  publishers  all 
report  gains  for  the  current  quarter 
compared  with  the  closing  quarter  of 

1928,  and  all  of  which  have  received 
commitments  for  the  new  year  report 
prospects  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
advertising  during  the  first  half  of  1930. 

“Ninety-eight  advertising  agencies  out 
of  134  members  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies  repre- 
sentnig  more  than  4,000  national  adver¬ 
tisers  have  made  a  survey  of  their 
prospective  business  for  the  first  half  of 
1930,  compared  with  the  first  half  of 

1929.  Less  than  10  report  declines  in 
billing,  the  remaining  ^  report  gains, 
most  of  which  were  between  10  and  20 
per  cent. 

“Reports  from  the  bonk  publishing 
field  indicate  that  there  has  been  no  re¬ 
cession  in  book  sales  during  the  past 
month.  Several  members  report  that 
November  sales  this  year  surpassed 
November  sales  in  1928.  In  the  past,  in 
years  of  financial  straits  the  book  trade 
has  not  suffered  but  has  gone  ahead.  All 
reports  received  indicate  that  book  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  curtailing  their  publishing 
or  advertising  programs  for  the  next  six 
months. 

“This  is  the  attitude  of  business  to¬ 
ward  the  future  as  registered  by  the 
contracts  for  advertising  in  the  next  six 
months. 

“One  of  the  important  objects  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  a  time  of  business  dis¬ 
turbances  is  the  minimizing  of  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  buying  due  to  rumor  and  fears. 

“The  above  figures  show  what  aggres¬ 
sive  business  concerns  think  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  in  consuming  markets ;  and  they 
arc  expressing  their  judgment  in  adver¬ 
tising  commitments  which  they  expect 
to  get  back  from  increased  business.” 

Early  in  the  conference  Julius  Klein, 
assistant  secretary  of  commerce,  had 
pointed  out  that  this  was  a  time  when 
the  research  personnel  ought  not  to  be 
“jettisoned.”  Referring  to  this  comment, 
Mr.  Re.sor  said  that  the  advertising 
agencies  continually  are  expanding  their 
research  work  in  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  marketing. 

One  of  the  reports  on  which  Mr. 
Resor  based  the  digest  presented  to  the 
conference,  was  that  made  by  A.  C. 


lishers’  .Association,  on  conditions  in  the 
periodical  publishing  field. 

“The  periodical  publishing  industry  is 


Bernard  Lichtenberg 

more  or  less  directly  affected  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  national  advertising,”  Mr. 
Pearson  st.ated  in  his  report.  “While 
some  periodicals  may  serve  a  somewhat 
local  territory  and  individual  trade 
papers  may  serve  a  limited  field,  still  the 
scope  of  the  so-called  national  ma.gazines 
of  all  groups  is  general  and  in  a  sense 
reflects  the  commercial  conditions  of  the 
commodities  advertised. 

“Periodical  publications  might  be  di¬ 
vided  into  many  groups,  but  there  are 
four  general  heads. 

“1 — Business  publications  catering  to 
individual  trades  or  industries. 

“2 — General  magazines  which,  of 
course,  can  be  divided  into  those  de¬ 
voted  almost  exclusively  to  women,  and 
others  to  men  and  children. 

“3 — .\gricultural  publications,  cover¬ 
ing  fiehls  as  indicated  by  the  name. 

“4 — Class  publications  limited  more  or 
less  to  individual  professions. 

“The  class  of  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  general  magazine  field  indiciites  that 
the  1929  business  as  a  whole  was  mater¬ 
ially  larger  than  that  of  1928,  and  that 
current  prospects  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1930  indicate  an  increase  in  business 
or  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  With  some 
publications  these  figures  are  determined 
by  definite  bookings  part  of  which,  of 
course,  are  subject  to  cancellation. 
Others  are  determined  by  the  present 
consummation  of  contracts,  and  indica¬ 
tion  of  successful  consummation  of 
others.  There  have  been,  however,  some 
cancellations  due  to  the  conditions  in 
certain  industries,  but  this  has  been 
practically  offset  by  new  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  in  other  fields.  There  has  been  a 
partial  indication  of  some  industries 
withholding  commitments  for  19,30  con¬ 
tract  in  order  to  see  what  the  business 
condition  is  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

“Reports  from  business  papers  are 
from  a  wide  scope  of  papers  serving  in¬ 
dividual  industries  and  as  these  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  affected  differently  by 
business  conditions  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  publications  themselves. 
The  weighted  average  would  indicate 
that  1929  was  a  better  business  year  than 
1928.  and  the  prospects  are  very  bright 
for  increasing  business  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1930.  .Some  predict  ad¬ 
vances  as  high  as  five  per  cent,  while 
some  others  report  slight  recessions. 


“Reports  received  thus  far  indicate  that 
1929  was  a  banner  year  for  agricultural 
publications  in  general,  and  although 
some  report  a  slight  decline,  all  report 
an  encouraging  outlook  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1930  with  increases  estimated 
at  about  five  per  cent. 

“In  the  field  of  class  publications  there 
has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  handled  in  1929  and  1928  and  while 
one  or  two  report  that  contracts  to  date 
for  ne.xt  year’s  business  indicate  a  de¬ 
crease  the  majority  of  them  anticipate  a 
sub.stantial  increase.” 

.As  the  reports  submitted  on  the  several 
industries  and  business  activities  had 
varying  details  quite  important  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  their  respective 
lines,  a  composite  picture  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  must 
be  in  very  broad  and  general  terms.  It 
was  apparent,  that  the  coal,  lumber  and 
textile  industries  were  not  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  condition.  There  had  been  some 
recession  in  building  activities  and  the 
motor  vehicles  industry,  perhaps  was 
not  up  to  capacity  production  by  any 
means.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
conditions  generally  were  reported  as 
not  exceptionally  bad  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  slight  recessions  noted  in  the 
last  three  months  were  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  usual  seasonal  slumps.  No 
evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  larger  industrial  and  business  con¬ 
cerns  to  curtail  their  activities  was 
brought  out. 

As  report  after  report  was  offered 
the  conference,  it  became  increasingly 
apparent  that  President  Hoover  in  open¬ 
ing  the  meeting  had  presented  a  true 
picture  of  the  situation  and  that  the 
chief  danger  for  the  future  was  the  fear 
that  feeds  on  itself  and  ignores  the  facts. 

R.  H.  Aishton,  chairman  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Railway  Executives  and  presi¬ 
dent'  of  the  American  Railway  .Associa¬ 
tion,  reported  the  rail  carriers  were  go¬ 
ing  ahead  with  their  improvenKiit  ex¬ 
penditures.  Mathew  S.  Sloan,  president 
of  the  New  York  Edison  Company,  said 
there  would  be  no  retrenchments  to  the 
part  of  the  utilities.  The  iron  and  steel 
industry,  according  to  James  A.  h'ar- 
rell,  president  of  tlie  United  States  Steel 
(.'orporation  would  keep  out  the  “busi¬ 
ness  as  usual"  sign.  John  G.  Ixinsdale, 
of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  said  that  the  banks 
are  ready  to  meet  all  the  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements  of  prudent  business  and  that 
there  need  be  no  let  up  in  industrial 
activities  because  of  a  lack  of  credit. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference,  aside 
from  geiting  an  authoritative  picture  of 
real  conditions,  was  to,  promote  the  vol¬ 
untary  organization  of  industry  so  that 
it  might  act  cooperatively  and  quickly 
in  taking  up  the  slack  in  employment  if 
and  when  unemployment  showed  indica- 
Bon  of  increasing  to  serious  proportions. 

Introduced  by  John  H.  Fahey,  Wor¬ 
cester  publisher,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

“I  move  the  conference  record  its 
appreciation  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
I’resident  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Comnverce,  and  his  advisory 
committee,  which  has  contributed  to  the 
stabilization  of  public  thought  upon  the 
current'  business  situation  and  has  in¬ 
creased  the  initiative  of  business  and 
government  in  determining  upon  help¬ 
ful  courses  of  action,  and  indorses  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  proposal  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  supported  by  the 
action  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  that  Mr.'  Barnes 
appoint  an  executive  committee  to  assist 
in  the  general  situation  in  such  ways  as 
may  be  needed,  and  that  this  conference 
empower  the  chairman  to  appoint  such 
committees  from  the  personnel  of  the 
conference  as  he  may  deem  necessary.” 

The  four  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing,  advertising  and  printing  indus- 
ries  were  appointed  to  serve. 
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JUDGES  DIFFER  IN  VIEWS  ON  CONTEMPT 

Review  of  Noted  Cases  Shows  Lack  of  Unanimity  in  Administering  Law — Called  “Most  Despotic 

Power  in  Our  Form  of  Government”  by  One  Judge 
By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


CONTEMPT  POWER  MENACES  FREE  PRESS 

A  S  this  story  was  written,  the  interest  of  newspaperdoin  centered  on  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,,  where  three  reporters  for  the  Washington  Times  are  serv¬ 
ing  45-day  sentences  for  contempt  of  court,  growing  out  of  their  refusal  to 
disclose  the  source  of  their  information  in  a  bootlegging  expose  in  the 
(Capital.  Under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  reporter  is  granted 
no  immunity  when  called  upon  by  a  legal  body  for  information. 

Another  rase  fresh  in  the  minds  of  newspaper  men  is  that  of  Major 
Frederick  Sullens,  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  who,  convicted 
on  a  contempt  charge  when  he  published  articles  denouncing  the  Federal 
Courts  in  their  conduct  of  trials  in  which  a  negro  Republican  national  com¬ 
mitteeman  was  accused  of  selling  public  offices  to  the  highest  bidder,  was 
given  no  sentence  but  placed  on  probation  “during  good  behavior.”  IVlajor 
Sullens  refused  the  probation  on  the  grounds  that  the  court  meant  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  federal  censorship  over  news,  but  later  retracted  when  the  judge 
explained  his  viewpoint  more  in  detail. 

The  case  of  Louis  B.  Seltzer  and  Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  and  chief 
editorial  writer  respectively  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  sentenced  to  serve  30 
days  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $300  for  contempt  growing  out  of  their  criticising 
a  judge  ill  his  restraining  a  sheriff  from  interfering  with  a  rare  meet  in  a 
nearby  village,  is  still  pending  on  appeal. 

Other  celebrated  rases  that  have  within  the  past  several  years  attracted 
national  attention  were  those  of  George  R.  Dale,  editor  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Post-Democrat;  Alfred  Lindsley,  editor  of  the  Humboldt  (Cal.)  News,  and 
Carl  Magee,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  State  Tribune. 


TNVESTED  with  an  arbitrary  jiowcr 
which  is  denied  to  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government, 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  has 
jealously  guarded  its  prerogative  of  pun¬ 
ishing  the  press  for  contempt  of  court 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  nation,  but 
even  since  the  beginning  the  element  of 
unanimity  has  lieen  absent  from  the 
rulings. 

Dissenting  opinions  against  the  power 
of  judges  to  adjudicate  contempt  cases 
while  at  the  same  time  fieing  the  of¬ 
fended  parties  are  recorded  with  notice¬ 
able  regularity  throughout  the  long  his¬ 
tory  of  the  struggle  for  absolute  liberty 
of  the  press. 

While  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  have  constantly  added  to  the 
shackles  that  have  been  placed  upon  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  press  ideal, 
the  courts  have  steadfastly  sought  to 
clamp  their  own  lid  on  outspoken  news¬ 
papers  and  editors  by  exercising  the  con¬ 
tempt  prerogative. 

The  courts  have  fieen  accused  since 
the  beginning  of  exercising  the  contempt 
power  too  often  to  avenge  journalistic 
enemies  or  to  appease  personal  vanity 
even  in  the  face  of  justifiable  criticism 
by  the  public  press.  In  reply  to  the 
accusations,  the  courts  have  bwn  consis¬ 
tently  silent,  choosing  to  uphold  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  power  on  the  ground 
of  self-preservation. 

Yet,  a  study  of  the  innumerable  con¬ 
tempt  cases  involving  newspapers  in  the 
federal  and  state  courts  indicates  a  more 
frequent  exercise  of  the  power  by  the 
lower  courts  than  by  the  superior  judi¬ 
ciary.  While  the  latter,  notably  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  have 
steadily  gained  in  prestige  and  have 
actually  commanded  public  esteem  in  the 
face  of  severe  attacks  by  the  press,  the 
low'er  courts  have  hastened  to  chastise 
the  press  as  a  professed  means  of  self- 
preservation. 

Justice  Steele  of  the  (Colorado  Supreme 
Cxiurt,  in  the  historic  contempt  case  in¬ 
volving  Senator  Thomas  M.  Patterson, 
owner  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Netvs  and  Denver  Times, 
back  in  1906  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  “The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  never  exercised,  or  attempted 
to  exercise,  such  a  power,  though  it  has, 
at  times,  been  vilified,  abused  and  libeled 
in  an  outrageous  manner.”  He  cited  the 
newspaper  criticism  attending  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  cases,  the  Dred  Scott  deci¬ 
sion,  the  Dartmouth  college  case,  the 
Legal  Tender  and  Income  Tax  verdicts. 

“Most  courts,”  wrote  Justice  Steele 
in  a  lengthy  dissenting  opinion  in  de¬ 
fense  of  Senator  Patterson,  “never  ex¬ 
ercised  this  extraordinary  prerogative 
prior  to  1903,  and  yet  they  continued  to 
exist.” 

Time  and  again  editors  and  their  coun¬ 
sel,  arraigned  for  being  too  critical  of 
judicial  acts,  have  echoed  tlie  query 
raised  by  Justice  Steele  in  his  opinion; 
“Why  is  such  an  extreme  remedy  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  the  judiciary?” 

The  President,  even  in  the  time  of 
war,  does  not  have  such  a  prerogative. 
He  cannot  summarily  arraign  a  public 
critic  and  sit  as  judge  and  prosecutor. 
Nor  can  the  legislature  commit  summar¬ 
ily  persons  criticising,  no  matter  how 
unfairly  or  corruptly,  measures  over 
which  it  is  still  deliberating. 

The  legislature  may  punish  for  con¬ 
tempt  those  who  refuse  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  legislative  investigation,  just  as 
the  courts  have  the  power  of  punishing  per¬ 
sons  w’ho  seek  to  obstruct  justice  by  not 
answering  questions  put  by  a  grand  jury 
or  other  judicial  functionary,  but,  aside 
from  the  current  agitation  for  a  grant  of 
immunity  to  newspaper  men  in  refusing 
to  divulge  sources  of  confidential  infor¬ 
mation,  the  principal  contention  between 
the  press  and  the  courts  has  been, waged 
for  years  over  the  instigation  of  the 
“constructive  dontempt”  diarge.  This 
involves  all  criticism  of  the  courts  on  a 


matter  that  is  pending  before  the  court. 

In  1815,  a  New  York  supreme  court 
ruled  that  “a  publication,  pending  a  suit, 
reflecting  on  the  court,  the  parties  to  the 
suit,  the  witnesses,  the  jurors,  or  the 
ciounsel,  is  a  contempt  of  court.”  That 
ruling  has  been  accepted  by  the  courts 
of  other  states  in  varied  forms.  Even 
here  there  has  been  a  lack  of  unanimity 
over  what  constitutes  “reflection  on  the 
court.” 

A  Mississippi  judge,  in  1841,  held  that 
a  news  article,  publi.shed  during  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  a  court,  pending  the  trial  before 
that  court  of  a  priswner  indicted  for 
murder,  charging  the  presiding  judge 
with  being  an  abettor  of  the  murderer, 
was  not  a  contempt  of  court,  but  a  mere 
libel  upon  the  functionary. 

Similarly,  newspapers,  and  not  a  few 
judges,  have  argued  that,  after  all,  the 
courts  are  human  and  as  such  have 
recourse  to  the  laws  of  libel  to.  purge 
criticisms  by  the  press  or  public  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Along  this  line  it  has  lieen  argued 
further  that  the  truth  should  be  justifica¬ 
tion  of  criticism  by  the  press._ 

A  classic  defense  of  this  principle  was 
made  by  General  Alexander  Hamilton, 
appearing  as  counsel  for  Harry  Cros- 
well,  publisher  of  the  old  Hudson 
(N.Y.)  Register,  accused  of  libeling 
I’resident  Thomas  Jefferson.  Hamilton 
declared : 

“The  doctrine  which  maintains  that  a 
writing  is  equally  libelous,  whether 
true  or  false,  originated  in  a  polluted 
source,  the  despotic  tribunal  of  the  star 
chamber.  The  liberty  of  the  press  con¬ 
sists,  in  my  idea,  in  publishing  the  truth, 
from  good  motives  and  for  justifiable 
ends,  though  it  reflect  on  the  government, 
on  magistrates,  or  individuals.” 

In  the  Denver  case.  Justice  Steele 
drew  a  parallel  between  Hamilton’s  de¬ 
fense  of  libel  and  his  own  defense  of 
contempt,  on  the  basis  of  truth  with 
good  motives  and  justifiable  ends.  He 
went  further  to  call  attention  to  another 
earlier  opinion,  rendered  in  an  action 
against  Horace  Greeley  for  defamation, 
in  which  the  court  said: 

“The  press  is  allowed  to  comment  fully 
and  freely  upon  public  characters,  from 
the  President  down,  and  to  utter  those 
things  with  the  utmost  freedom — to 
charge  official  men  with  incompetency 
and  imbecility,  with  ignorance  or  cor¬ 
ruption — to  charge  judges  with  igno¬ 
rance,  incompetency,  or  venality— and  the 
proof  of  any  of  these  allegations  is  a 
perfect  defense.  But  the  press  has  no 
right,  under  its  guaranteed  freedom,  to 
publish  what  is  not  true.” 

The  Patterson  affair  is  really  a  cause 
celebre  of  American  journalism  since  it 
grew  out  of  one  of  the  most  valiant 


struggles  of  a  newspaper  to  achieve 
righteous  government.  The  case  fills 
200  pages  of  a  volume  of  Colorado  court 
reports,  in  which  a  full  history  of  the 
fight  waged  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  the  Denver  Times  against 
election  law  abuses  is  recorded. 

.An  unusual  aspect  was  given  to  the 
affair  by  the  fact  that  the  court  insti¬ 
tuted  “constructive  contempt”  proceedings 
against  Senator  Patterson  only  after 
opposition  newspapers  demanded  that 
the  editor  of  the  Times  be  prosecuted 
and  imprisoned  for  criticism  of  the 
courts.  Senator  Patterson  replied : 

“The  Times  mildly  but  firmly  informs 
thpe  corporation  mouthpieces  that  the 
Times  can  as  well  be  edited  with  its 
editor  behind  the  bars  as  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  of  the  paper,  and  perhaps 
the  more  effectively  arouse  the  public  to 
its  danger.” 

More  than  a  score  of  election  law 
cases,  resulting  from  the  newspapers’ 
campaign  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
courts.  Rehearings  were  granted  in  a 
few.  The  Patterson  papers  undertook 
to  criticise  the  court  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  cases  were  decided.  The 
court  held  that  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
cases  were  still  pending  for  rehcarings, 
the  criticism  could  be  held  as  construc¬ 
tive  contempt. 

-Arraigned  on  the  charge.  Senator  Pat¬ 
terson  openly  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  editorials  criticising  the  court,  de¬ 
claring  he  had  either  written  or  approved 
them.  The  defiant  editor  then  aroused 
the  court  by  declaring  the  proceedings 
to  be  a  direct  assault  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  claiming  it  was  not 
alone  his  right  but  his  duty  to  “defend 
that  ancient  and  important  prerogative 
of  a  free  people  with  all  my  power”. 

The  court,  imposing  a  fine  of  $1,000, 
ruled  that  “the  right  of  self-preservation 
is  an  inherent  right  in  the  courts.  It  is 
not  derived  from  the  legislature  and 
cannot  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
legislative  will.  The  vital  question  is; 
Was  there  such  a  publication?  If  there 
was,  the  offense  is  made  out.  If  there 
was  not,  the  charge  must  fall.  It  does 
not  disprove  such  publication  to  show 
that  the  matter  therein  contained  was 
true  or  false.  It  does  not  disprove  such 
publication  to  show  that  there  w'as  no 
intent  to  commit  a  contempt,  hence  the 
absence  of  intent  is  no  defense  to  the 
charge  of  contempt”. 

A  final  challenge  to  the  court  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Senator  Patterson,  when, 
accepting  the  sentence,  he  declared:  “If 
constructive  contempt  is  to  be  maintained, 
it  simply  means  that  we  have  in  each  of 
the  states  of  this  Union  a  chosen  body 
of  men  who  may  commit  any  crime ; 


who  may  falsify  justice;  who  may  defy  I 
constitutions  and  spit  upon  laws,  and  yet  I 
no  man  dare  make  known  the  fact”.  I 

And  Senator  Patterson  found  at  least  " 
one  member  of  the  bench.  Justice  Steele, 
who  agreed.  ■ 

As  to  the  matter  of  criticism  levelled  I 

at  actions  that  have  been  finally  disposed  I 
of,  the  courts  have  been  fairly  consist-  I 
ent  in  holding  that  there  is  no  contempt.  I 
Fundamentally,  their  attitude  is  expressed 
in  the  New  Jersey  Law  of  1868,  which 
reads :  “The  power  of  the  courts  to  I 
punish  for  contempt  extends  to  all  per-  I 
sons  who  injuriously  interfere  with  the  | 
proper  exercise  of  their  judicial  func¬ 
tions,  whether  such  persons  be  officers, 
parties  or  strangers”.  I 

It  is  contended  that  judicial  functions  I 

may  not  be  injured  by  criticism  of  | 
actions  that  are  final.  Thus,  an  Ohio 
court  ruled:  “Newspaper  comments, 
though  libelous,  having  relation  to  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  court  which  are  wholly  ■ 
past  and  ended,  are  not  in  contempt  of  | 
court  nor  the  authority  of  the  court  to 
which  reference  is  made”. 

Justice  Wills  in  Rex  v.  Parker  (1903) 
wrote  the  same  thing  in  these  words:  a 
“It  is  possible  very  effectually  to  poison  f 
the  fountain  of  justice  before  it  begins 
to  flow.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  so  '■ 
when  the  stream  has  ceased.”  I 

An  Oregon  judge  in  1890  set  the  pre-  1 
cedent  for  his  state  courts  by  declaring:  ■ 
“The  publication  of  an  article  in  a  news-  j 
paper  reflecting  on  the  general  course 
of  justice  in  the  county  is  not  a  con¬ 
tempt  unless  it  reflects  upon  the  conduct  i 
of  the  court  in  reference  to  a  pending 
suit  or  proceeding”. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  pre.sent 
case  of  the  Washington  newspaper  men 
sentenced  to  jail  for  refusing  to  divulge 
before  a  grand  jury  the  source  of  con¬ 
fidential  information  is  reported  in  the 
New'  Mexico  court  reports  for  1893, 

The  judge  held; 

“An  editor  who  publishes  in  his  news¬ 
paper  an  article  attributing  had  motives 
to  the  court  in  the  institution  of  a  dis¬ 
barment  proceeding  then  pending,  know¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  article,  but  not 
then  knowing  or  afterwards  being  able 
to  state  who  its  author  was,  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  punished,  in  summary  proceed¬ 
ings  for  contempt,  by  imprisonment.”  | 

How  far  newspapers  may  go  in  re-  ! 

porting  pending  court  actions  before  J 

they  may  he  accused  of  interfering  with  ' 

the  administration  of  justice,  and  thus 
be  subject  to  contempt,  was  established  ^ 

in  the  case  again.st  the  Boston  Sunday  • 

Globe  in  1904.  The  Globe  published  a 
facsimile  of  the  handwriting  of  Charles 
L.  Tucker,  a  facsimile  of  a  paper  found 
by  the  side  of  Mabel  Page,  who  was 
murdered;  interviews  with  four  hand¬ 
writing  experts  and  discussion  of  this 
evidence  on  which  the  Commonwealth 
was  expected  to  rely.  The  story  was  of 
sensational  character,  designed  to  give  ^ 
the  public  a  picture  of  the  expected  trial,  ji 

“Such  publication  was  highly  improper 
and  interfered  with  the  administration 
of  justice,”  the  court  ruled  and  sum¬ 
marily  fined  the  publishers,  holding  that 
the  truth  of  publication  in  .such  a  case 
was  not  concerned.  The  court  cited  the 
case  of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette  in  1898  as  authority  for  impos¬ 
ing  a  fine  upon  a  corporation  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court. 

In  the  Worcester  affair,  it  was  ruled 
that  “a  corporation  may  be  held  liable 
for  criminal  contempt  and  its  property 
seized  in  punishment.” 

Edward  Rosewater,  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Bee,  was  haled  on  a  contempt 
charge  in  1901  after  he  threatened  a 
judge  with  public  odium  and  reproba¬ 
tion  in  the  eyent  he  decided  a  tending 
cause  in  a  particular  way.  The  editorials 
were  ruled  to  be  in  the  realm  of  con¬ 
structive  contempt. 

“To  justify  them  is  to  deny  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  law  and  assert  the  doc- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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HIGHER  NATIONAL  RATE  CALLED  SOUND 


General  Advertisers  Buy  Into  Markets  Already  Developed  by  Local  Mercli2uits,  Writer  Says — Also 
Derive  Benefit  from  Entire  Circulation  While  Home  Stores  Use  Only  a  Part 


By  JAMES  A.  COVENEY 


SOME  advertisers  pay  a  higher  rate 
for  space  in  newspapers  than  other 
advertisers  and,  as  is  natural,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  paying  the  higher  rate  frequently 
believes  that  this  differential  means  dis¬ 
crimination,  injustice  and  inequity. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  differential  in 
rate  as  between  newspapers.  The  milline 
rates  of  newspapers,  varying  as  they  do, 
merely  indicate  that  publishers  generally 
believe  that  newspapers  have  a  value 
other  than  quantitative:  a  qualitative 
value  that  varies. 

The  differential  that  is  more  generally 
discussed,  however,  is  not  the  differential 
between  different  media  but  the  differen¬ 
tial  between  advertisers  in  the  same 
medium.  This  policy  of  a  differential  is 
not  only  equitable,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  newspaper  that  is  to 
be  valuable  to  all  advertisers. 

.\dvcrtiscrs  in  newspapers  can  be 
classified  into  three  groups,  those  whose 
advertising  contributes  something  to  the 
newspaper  in  addition  to  the  rate  per 
line;  those  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
publication  other  than  the  rate  per  line, 
and  those  to  whom  the  publication  con¬ 
tributes  something  other  than  the  white 
space  that  is  sold. 

In  the  first  class  is  the  retail  adver¬ 
tiser.  In  the  second  class  is  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  in  the  third  class  arc  those 
special  advertisers,  such  as  financial 
houses,  theaters,  etc. 

The  advertising  of  a  retail  merchant 
in  any  newspaper  contributes  to  make 
that  new.spaper  not  only  a  better  news¬ 
paper,  but  a  better  advertising  medium. 
Retail  merchants’  advertising  not  only 
makes  possible  increases  in  circulation, 
but  it  increases  the  attention  value  of 
the  advertising  columns  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  .Advertising  news  is  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  news  carried  in  the 
editorial  content  of  the  newspaper.  Inst 
as  certain  writers  on  newspapers  and 
certain  features  develop  a  following 
which  results  not  only  in  increased  cir¬ 
culation  but  in  increased  reader  interest 
in  the  newspaper,  so  the  local  merchants 
developing  their  following  contribute  to 
the  increase  in  circulation  as  well  as  a 
greater  reader  interest.  I  venture  to  say 
that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  aflver- 
tising  of  the  leading  merchants  in  any 
city  is  followed  by  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  is  the  average  editorial  nage 
in  a  new.spaper.  Just  as  the  public  looks 
to  its  newspaper  for  the  world's  news, 
so  likewise  it  looks  to  the  newspaper 
for  the  store  news  of  the  merchants 
with  whom  it  trades. 

Thus,  the  retail  merchant,  through  his 
advertising  in  a  newspaper,  contributes 
to  make  that  paper  a  shopping  center  for 
thousands  of  people.  .Assembling  as  he 
does  through  his  advertising  the  buvers 
of  mercbandi.se.  and  focusing  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspaper,  he  is  linking  his  efforts  with 
those  of  the  publisher  in  the  building  of 
a  shopping  center  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper.  It  is  reasonable  that  the 
publi.sher  shotdd  recognize  this  In  the 
rate  to  be  charged  for  the  merchant's 
advertising. 

The  national  advertiser  brings  to  the 
paper  no  such  added  value.  He  obtains 
an  audience  which  has  been  assembled, 
hut  he  contributes  little  to  the  assem- 
bling.  He  buvs  the  product  which  has 
been  made  readv  for  him  bv  the  puh- 
lisher  and  merchant,  who  have  gathered 
me  readers,  the  one  giving  them  the 
world  news,  the  other  giving  them  the 
^honping  news.  Thus,  hv  the  ioint 
efforts  of  the  publisher  and  the  merchant, 
a  circulation  intensified  in  numhers  and 
attention  value  has  been  developed  for 
me  national  advertiser. 

A  differential  between  the  local  rate 
and  the  national  rate  is  sound  in  prin- 
nnle.  It  is  as  sound  as  the  differential 
'n  rent  between  the  tenant  who  is  the 
niagnet  to  draw  the  crowd,  and  the  ten¬ 
ant  who  cashes  in  on  his  location  near 
the  magnet.  The  national  advertiser 


pays  a  rent  per  foot  for  advertising 
space  in  Times  Square  higher  than  the 
rent  paid  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  bringing  the  crowd  to  Times  Square. 
The  shop  keeper  in  the  Grand  Central 
zone  recognizes  the  value  of  the  ter¬ 
minus  to  him,  and  does  not  complain  that 
he  is  paying  a  higher  rent  per  foot 
than  the  institution  that  is  responsible 
for  his  volume. 

National  advertisers  spend  millions  for 
window  and  counter  displays  in  the 
stores  in  which  their  products  are  sold, 
beca’use  the  merchant  brings  to  his  store 
the  people  whose  buying  habits  they 
wish  to  influence.  No  less  does  the 
advertising  of  the  retail  merchant  bring 
to  the  newspaper  the  shopping  interest 
of  those  whose  buying  habits  the  manu¬ 
facturer  seeks  to  influence. 

Strip  the  newspaper  of  its  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  and  its  value  is  diminished  as 
a  medium  for  commodity  advertising. 
Make  it  a  shopping  medium  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public,  and  its  value  to  the  national 
advertiser  increases.  h'fiuity  demands 
that  a  differential  in  value  should  he 
compensated  for  with  a  differential  in 
rate. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  advertisers 
to  whom  the  newspaper  is  of  un'usual 
value,  because  of  specialized  interest 
which  the  publisher  intensifies.  The 
financial  pages  of  a  newspaper  develop 
an  investment-minded  public,  which  en¬ 
ables  the  financial  advertiser  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  advertising  effort  on  a  con¬ 
centrated  audience.  In  this  the  financial 
advertiser  has  unusual  value,  and  for 
this  pays  an  unusual  rate.  His  rate 
differential  is  no  higher  than  the  differ¬ 
ential  in  value,  and  although  he  pays 
a  higher  rate  than  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  his  audience  is  hand  picket!  and 
intensified. 

The  maintenance  of  a  differential 
which  offers  to  the  retail  merchant  a 
lower  rate  than  is  accorded  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  is  a  tribute  to  the  fair¬ 
ness  and  the  courage  of  the  newspaper 
iniblisher.  The  retail  merchant  is  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  newspapers  of 
Ills  city  for  his  newspaper  advertising. 
'I'lie  national  advertiser  is  not  thus  re¬ 
stricted,  for  to  him  arc  available  the 
newspapers  of  all  cities,  the.  outfloor 
and  car  card  media,  as  well  as  the 
national  magazines.  Notwithstanding 
the  dependence  of  the  retailer  and  the 
latitude  of  the  national  advertiser,  the 
publisher  has  refu.sed  to  .take  advantage 
of  the  necessity  of  the  one,  as  he  has 
not  feared  the  competitive  alternative 
of  the  other. 

The  advertiser  of  a  product  generally 
distributed  is  in  no  sense  a  direct  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  retail  merchant.  Their 
interests  may  be  different,  but  they  are 
not  opposed.  Were  they  competitors. 


a  differential  would  mean  discrimination. 
As  long  as  every  retail  merchant  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  rate  as  any  competing 
merchant,  and  as  long  as  the  rate  en¬ 
joyed  by  any  manufacturer  is  available 
to  every  competing  manufacturer,  there 
is  no  discrimination,  even  though  the 
rate  for  the  merchant  is  different  from 
the  rate  of  the  manufacturer. 

Differentials  between  competitors 
would  be  discrimination,  but  to  say  that 
unless  all  rates,  retail,  general,  financial, 
amusement,  classified,  etc.,  be  brought 
to  one  level  there  is  discrimination,  is 
the  contention  of  the  theorist,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  whose  theory  would  be  de¬ 
structive  to  newspapers,  advertisers  and 
agencies  alike. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  those  who  com¬ 
plain  of  the  differential  are  really  com¬ 
plaining  against  what  they  believe  to  be 
Iiigh  rates.  They  argue  that  national 
rates  are  tCKi  high,  and  support  that  by 
pointing  to  the  lower  rate  enjoyed  by 
the  retailer.  They  argue  that  because 
of  the  differential,  either  local  rates  are 
too  low  or  general  rates  are  too  high. 
This  is  not  a  reasonable  standard  by 
which  to  judge  the  fairness  of  general 
rates.  The  general  rate  for  newspapers 
is  high  or  low,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
that  the  general  advertiser  receives. 

The  elimination  of  the  differential,  if 
the  differential  itself  is  the  main  objec¬ 
tion.  can  be  solved  as  well  by  raising 
the  local  rate  to  the  national  level  as 
by  lowering  the  national  rate  to  the 
Itxral  figure.  Obviously,  the  raising  of 
the  local  rate  to  the  national  figure  in 
no  way  increases  the  value  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  so  that  his  costs  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  and  his  position  is  in 
no  way  improved. 

Thus,  the  ([uestion  of  whether  or  not 
national  rates  are  too  high  must  be 
discus.sed  on  the  basis  of  what  relation 
the  national  rate  hears  to  the  value  re¬ 
ceived,  not  what  relation  the  national 
rate  hears  to  the  local  rate.  f)n  this 
point  the  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that 
the  general  rates  of  newspapers  at  the 
lircsent  time  are  not  only  not  prohibitive, 
l)Ut  are  a  profitable  investment. 

In  the  report  of  Media  Records,  Inc., 
for  the  first  ni.ie  months  of  this  year, 
.V'6  newspapers  published  in  the  73  lead¬ 
ing  cities  of  .America  show  the  follow'- 
ing  increases ; 

National  advertising  . ID.16% 

.Automotive  advertising  ...13.43% 
l•'inancial  advertising  15.40% 

The  .Advertising  Record  Company  of 
(  hicago,  in  its  reiHirt  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  shows  that  the  total 
volume  of  advertising  appearing  in  the 
63  leading  magazines  of  the  country  is 
an  increase  of  7.8%  over  the  first  nine 
months  of  1928. 

The  greater  increase  enjoyed  by  the 


“SKEEZIX”  CREATOR  SIGNS  NEW  CONTRACT 


Frank  King,  creator  of  the  “Gasoline  Alley”  strip,  photographed  in  the  act 
of  putting  his  name  on  the  dotted  line  of  a  new  five-year  contract  between 
the  artist  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  Newspapers  Syndicate.  Arthur  W.  Craw¬ 
ford,  general  manager  of  the  syndicate,  and  Skeezix  himself  are  the  witnesses. 


newspapers  does  not  indicate  that  the 
national  or  general  advertising  is  reced¬ 
ing  from  newspapers  because  of  pro¬ 
hibitive  rates.  In  comparison  with  maga¬ 
zines,  which  are  their  strongest  com¬ 
petitive  publications,  the  newspapers  are 
showing  an  increased  volume  of  national 
advertising  that  would  justify  the  belief 
that  newspapers,  at  their  present  general 
rates,  were  proving  to  he  attractive  and 
profitable  investments  for  the  national 
advertiser. 

A  comparison  between  the  increased 
volume  given  to  newspapers  by  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  and  that  given  to  news¬ 
papers  by  the  local  retail  advertisers  is 
also  significant,  for  although  the  national 
advertiser,  at  his  higher  rate,  has  in¬ 
creased  his  volume  in  newspapers 
19.16%,  the  local  reetail  merchant,  at 
his  lower  rate,  has  increased  his  volume 
but  1.39%. 

It  is  doubtful  if  national  advertising 
in  newspapers  would  .show  s'uch  a 
healthy  increase  if  the  newspaper  rates 
were  really  prohibitive  and  if  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  were  suffering  from 
any  unjust  discrimination. 

The  rc|)ort  of  Media  Records  for  356 
newspapers  published  in  73  cities  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  against 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and 
the  report  of  the  Advertising  Record 
Company  of  Chicago,  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  in  63  magazines  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  against  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  follow : 


Local 

National 

.Automotive 

I'inancial 

Classified 


Nkwsp.m-kks 

fj.MN 

Pek- 

CKNT- 

192*)  I. IN  ACE  ACF. 

Lines  Lines  % 
').59,S06,4()<»  13.183,927  1.393 
343,8.39,133  55,2')4,32‘)  19.164- 
165,066,876  19,543,924  13.43 
81,878,962  10.931,701  15.408 
357,629,645  8.705,967  2.495 

M.\r.AziNES 

(i\IN 

Per¬ 


cent-  . 

1929  I.in.\(;e  aof.  , 

l.ines  f.ines  % 

Total  2.3,.588,7.59  1.717,414  7.8 

It  imtst  be  remembered,  likewise,  that 
there  is  also  a  value  <lifferential  result¬ 
ing  from  the  distribution  of  newspaper 
circulation.  The  retail  merchant  can 
effectively  use  that  part  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  that  is  within  the  trading  territory . 
of  his  city.  The  circulation  that  is 
outside  of  his  immediate  trading  terri¬ 
tory  offers  little  or  no  value  for  his  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  manufacturer,  however, 
with  a  general  distribution,  ran  make 
some  u.se  of  the  entire  circulation  of  a 
newspaper,  for,  by  and  large,  wherever 
a  copy  of  that  newspaper  goes,  the 
article  advertised  is  on  sale.  The  out¬ 
side  circulation  is  not  entirely  without 
value  to  the  manufacturer  as  it  is  to 
the  retail  merchant. 

In  this  regard  the  manufacturer  has 
greater  (.iiportunity  than  the  merchant 
to  make  more  complete  use  of  all  the 
circulation  that  a  tiewspaper  has  to  offer. 
For  this  larger  opjxirtunity  he  ran  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  rates  that  would  be  prohibi¬ 
tive  for  the  retail  merchant  whose  rate 
must  be  discounted  to  compensate  for 
the  discount  in  circ'ulation  he  must  make 
in  assessing  the  value  of  the  newspaper. 

In  short,  the  newspaper  offers  full 
value  to  tbe  manufacturer  and  only  a 
partial  value  to  the  merchant.  On  the 
other  han<l.  the  manufacturer’s  adver¬ 
tising  has  but  one  value  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  whereas  the  merchant's  advertis¬ 
ing  has  a  double  value.  From  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  publi.sher  gets  one  return: 
the  line  rate.  From  the  merchant  he 
receives  the  line  rate'  and  other  valu¬ 
able  considerations.”  The  .differential 
between  the  retail  rate  and  the  general 
rate  is  the  value  placed  upon  those 
“other  valuable  considerations”. 
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SPORTS  WRITERS’  ALL-AMERICAN  TEAM 


Daily  Newspaper  Football  Experts  Select  Stars  Entitled  to  Highest  1929  Ranking  for  Editor  St. 
Publisher — Carideo,  Uansa,  Ticknor,  Cagle  Among  Those  Picked 


SOME  three  score  and  ten  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  crop  of  intercollegiate  football 
players  are  deemed  worthy  of  first-team 
All-American  ranking  by  the  football 
experts  of  the  nation’s  leading  dailies, 
polled  during  the  past  two  weeks  by 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

For  second-team  ranking,  counting 
duplications,  114  names  were  placed  in 
nomination. 

Nevertheless,  the  twenty-two  men  se¬ 
lected  by  concensus,  and  shown  in  the 
accompanying  box,  get  their  places  by 
majorities,  which  in  one  or  two  instances 
approach  unanimity. 

Carideo,  the  Notre  Dame  quarterback, 
was  one  who  was  named  on  the  first 
team  in  that  position  by  practically  all  of 
the  sports  writers.  Donchess,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  end.  was  the  selection  of  all  but 
one  writer  for  the  left  flank  post,  and 
Fesler,  the  Ohio  State  wing,  was  almost 
as  popular  for  the  right  end’s  job. 

For  the  other  places  competition  was 
keener.  Fourteen  names  are  mentioned 
for  tackle  positions,  but  Sleight,  the 
Purdue  giant,  and  Nagurski,  who  played 
tackle,  guard,  and  fullback  with  equal 
skill  for  Minnesota,  are  awarded  the  All- 
American  tackle  posts  with  more  votes 
apiece  than  all  their  rivals  combined. 

Nineteen  men  are  mentioned  as  All- 
American  guards,  but  Cannon  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Irish  and  Greene  of  Yale, 
carried  the  honors  by  a  wide  margin, 
with  only  Schwarz  of  California,  Law 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  Montgomery  of 
Pittsburgh  receiving  more  than  a  single 
vote  among  the  runners-up. 

Ben  Ticknor,  Harvard’s  pivot  man, 
ran  away  from  all  competitors  for  the 
All-American  centre,  with  only  Riegels 
of  California,  Moynihan  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  Heinecke  of  Stamford  chosen  by 
more  than  one  writer. 

As  stated.  Carideo  was  the  choice  of 
all  but  four  writers  for  the  quarter¬ 
back’s  job,  but  the  other  backfield  posts 
product  many  favorites.  Tobey  Uansa 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Christan  Cagle  of 
the  Army  were  chosen  by  a  majority  for 
the  half-back  posts,  respectively,  with 
Welch  of  Purdue,  Banker  of  Tulane, 
Marsters  of  Dartmouth.  Glassgow  of 
Iowa,  and  McEver  of  Tennessee  re¬ 
ceiving  a  sporadic  preference.  Parkin¬ 
son,  Uansa’s  running  mate  on  the  Pitt 
eleven,  won  the  fullback  post  by  a  close 
margin  over  the  powerful  Nagurski  of 
Minnesota,  and  Holm  of  Alabama. 
The  unbeaten 


HOW  WRITERS  RANKED 

FOOTBALL  STARS 

FIRST  TEAM 

SECOND  TEAM 

Donchess,  Pitt . 

Nagurski,  Minn . 

. .  .Left  Tackle. 

Greene,  Yale . 

...Left  Guard. 

Ticknor,  Harvard . 

Cannon,  Notre  Dame . 

..Right  Guard 

Sleight,  Purdue . 

..Right  Tackle 

Fe.sler,  Ohio  State . 

. .  .Right  End. 

Carideo,  Notre  Dame...... 

. Q.  B.... 

. Marsters,  Dartmouth 

Uansa,  Pitt . . . 

. H.  B.... 

Cagle,  Army . 

. H.  B.... 

Rarkinson,  Pitt . . . 

. F.  B . 

differed  from  that  for  the  first 
line-up  in  that  not  less  than  five  men 
were  mentioned  for  each  position. 

Tappan  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  Schoonover  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas  were  chosen  as  ends 
on  the  second  All-.American  team,  with 
Booina  of  Dartmouth,  Tanner  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  Douglas  of  Harvard  ranking 
behind  them  in  the  order  named.  Twen¬ 
ty-six  ends  received  second  team  nomi¬ 
nations. 

Wakeman  of  Cornell  and  Douds  of 
Washington  &  Jefferson  won  the  tackle 
positions  on  the  second  team,  for  which 
23  men  were  named  by  the  writers. 
Westra  of  Iowa  and  Ackerman  of  St. 
Mary’s,  California,  were  the  next  in 
popularity. 

Montgomery  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Schwartz  of  California  were  the  choice 
for  guards,  closely  pressed  by  Sington 
of  Alabama  and  Law  of  Notre  Dame. 
Twenty-three  guards  were  nominated. 

Moynihan  of  Notre  Dame  received  a 
majority  for  the  centre  position,  with 
Riegels  of  California  a  close  runner-up 
and  Siano,  Fordham,  the  third  choice. 

A1  Marsters,  Dartmouth's  “Special 
Delivery’’  speedster,  had  a  wide  margin 
over  all  his  ten  competitors  for  quarter¬ 
back  on  the  second  team,  with  little 
Albie  Booth  of  Yale  and  Wood  of 
Harvard  as  runners-up. 

“Bunny”  Lorn  of  California  and  Banker 
oj  Tulane  had  little  difficulty  with  the 
halfback  posts,  for  which  there  were 
eleven  competitors.  Booth  of  Yale  and 
McEver  of  Tennessee  were  the  next 
most  popular  choice. 

Welch  of  Purdue  had  a  wide  margin 
over  the  combined  votes  of  his  eiglit 
competitors  for  fullback,  for  which  the 


second  choice  was  tied  between  Holm 
of  Alabama  and  Glassgow  of  Iowa. 

Other  players  receiving  votes  for  first 
team  honors  included: 

Ends — Muller,  Stanford;  Tappaan, 
University  of  South  California ;  Stram- 
iello,  Colgate;  Schoonover,  Arkansas; 
Tanner,  Minnesota;  and  Douglas,  Har¬ 
vard. 

Tackles — Towmey,  Notre  Dame;  Utz, 
Pennsylvania;  Sington,  Alabama;  Wake- 
man,  Cornell;  Vincent,  Yale;  Perry, 
Army;  Douds,  Washington  &  Jefferson; 
Gordon,  Illinois;  Grant,  New  York 
University ;  Huntington,  Colgate ;  and 
Haminon,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Guards — Sleight,  Purdue ;  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Pittsburgh ;  Barragar,  University 
of  Southern  California ;  Brumbelow, 
Texas  Christian;  Poe,  Michigan;  Douds, 
Washington  &  Jefferson;  Brown,  Van¬ 
derbilt  ;  .'\nderson.  Northwestern ;  At- 
keson,  Kansas  ;  Shields,  Oregon  ;  Farris, 
North  Carolina;  Westra,  Iowa;  Weitz, 
Illinois;  Hoclenger,  Tulane. 

Centre — Hughes,  Navy;  Cox,  Colgate. 

Quarteback — .Saunders,  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  ;  Marsters,  Dartmouth ;  Lorn, 
California. 

Halfbacks — McEver,  Tennessee;  Sebo, 
Syracuse ;  Marsters,  Dartmouth ;  Booth, 
Yale ;  Hart,  Colgate ;  XN'elch,  Purdue ; 
and  Dowler,  Colgate. 

Fullback — Yurievich,  Purdue;  Banker. 
Tulane;  Hergherm,  Northwestern; 
Booth.  Yale;  Nagurski,  Minnesota; 
Smalling,  Stanford;  Harmeson,  Purdue; 
and  Savoldi,  Notre  Dame. 

Nominatictns  for  second-team  honors, 
besides  those  mentioned,  included : 

Ends — Dalrymple,  Tulane;  Holland, 


Vanderbilt;  Rosenzweig,  Carnegie  Tech; 
Colrick,  Notre  Dame;  Churchill,  Okla¬ 
homa;  Barres,  Yale;  Gautenbein,  Wis¬ 
consin;  Smith,  Georgia;  Hug,  Tennessee; 
L.  Flanagan,  Washington  &  Jefferson; 
X’an  Sickle,  Florida;  Bates,  Western 
Maryland;  Orsi,  Colgate;  Baker  North¬ 
western  ;  Norton,  California ;  Collins, 
Notre  Dame ;  O’Connell,  Harvard. 

Tackles — Bowstrom,  Navy;  Vincent, 
Yale;  Highberger,  Carnegie  Tech ;  Rich¬ 
ards,  Nebraska;  Lubratovich,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Towmey,  Notre  Dame;  Utz,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Gordon,  Illinois;  Barfield 
Princeton ;  Schwengler,  Washington; 
Mooney,  Georgia;  Crane,  Illinois; 
Tandy,  Stanford;  Colbert,  Oregon; 
Sington,  Alabama;  Armstrong,  Dart¬ 
mouth;  Tully,  Pittsburgh. 

Guards — Anderson,  Northwestern; 

Barragar,  Southern  California ;  Koepke, 
Navy;  Sleight,  Purdue;  Wakeman,  Cor¬ 
nell;  Dreshar,  Carnegie  Tech;  Dimeolo, 
Pittsburgh;  Farris,  North  Carolina; 
Brown,  Vanderbilt ;  Obst,  Syracuse; 
Brown,  Texas;  Cordovano,  Georgetown; 
Bromberg,  Dartmouth;  Crane,  Illinois; 
Steele,  Florida;  and  Weitz,  Illinois. 

Centre — Heinecke,  Stanford;  Maasden, 
Nebraska ;  .Andres,  Dartmouth ;  Rob¬ 
erts,  Tulane. 

Quarterback — Hinckle,  Bucknell ;  Wil¬ 
son,  Baylor;  Hunting,  Gonzaga;  Lorn, 
California :  Uansa,  Pittsburgh ;  Flei- 
schacker,  Stanford;  Saunders,  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Halfbacks — Elder,  Notre  Dame;  Har¬ 
meson,  Purdue ;  Brazil,  Detroit ;  Leland, 
Texas  Christian;  Gentle,  Pennsylvania; 
Hart,  Colgate. 

Fullback — Lorn,  California;  Schwartz, 
University  of  Southern  California;  Sa¬ 
voldi,  Notre  Dame. 

Kirk  Miller,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Jt’ashiiigton  (D.C.)  Times,  selected  all 
but  one  of  the  first  eleven  chosen  by  the 
concensus.  He  placed  Douds  of  Wash¬ 
ington  &  Jefferson  for  the  tackle  position 
in  which  the  majority  placed  Nagurski 
of  Minnesota. 


AIDING  CONDEMNED  MAN 


Notre  Dame,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Purdue 
teams  thus  carry 
off  six  of  the 
eleven  places, 
Notre  Dame  taking 
t  w  o,  Pittsburgh 
three,  and  Purdue 
one.  Yale  and 
Harvard,  which 
were  accustomed  to 
All-American  mon¬ 
opoly  in  the  early 
days,  got  one  place 
apiece,  as  do  Army, 
Ohio  State  and 
M  innesota. 

The  second- 
team  choice  of  the 
majority  seemed  to 
many  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  the  equal  or 
superior  of  the  first 
All-American  line¬ 
up.  for  all  of  the 
names  chosen  for 
the  second  line-up 
were  mentioned  at 
least  once  for  first- 
team  recognition. 
The  only  eleven  to 
win  two  places  on 
the  second  team 
was  that  of  the 
University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  second- 
team  competition 


Seattle  Star  Seeking  to  Save  Indiaa 
Youth  from  Gallows 

The  Seattle  Star  recently  waged  a 

,  _ _  _ ,  . . ,  campaign  to  save  an  Indian  boy  from 

Tulane;  Muller,  Stanford;  Abernathy,  the  gallows.  Hugh  Smith,  Neah  Bay 

Indian,  attacked  a 


Scene  at  Hotel  Biltmore  when  the  famed  dinner  club  of  old  New  York  newspapermen  met  last  week.  At  the  guest  table: 
Keats  Speed,  managing  editor.  New  ^  ork  Sun;  Robert  Livingston,  president  of  the  Silurians;  Al.  Steimer,  assistant  sport¬ 
ing  editor.  New  York  Sun,  and  Maurice  Campbell,  formerly  of  New  York  Herald.  Ninety  members  of  the  society  attended 
the  function.  Among  those  in  the  foreground  are:  Larkin  Meade,  formerly  New  York  Globe;  William  Leary,  old  New 
York  Press,  now  secretary.  New  York  Port  Authority;  Irwin  Thomas,  Evening  World;  Hamilton  Peltz,  New  York  Times; 
Karl  Decker,  an  old  New  York  American  “star;”  David  G,  Baillie,  formerly  with  New  York  Tribune;  Hartley  Davis, 
formerly  New  York  W  orld;  John  C.  Klein,  formerly  New  Y  ork  Herald,  and  Fred.  W.  Shipman,  New  York  World. 


white  woman  on 
the  Neah  Bay  Res¬ 
ervation,  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Smith  was 
convicted  a  n  d  by 
the  terms  of  an 
ancient  federal 
statute,  prescribing 
death  for  such  of¬ 
fenses  he  was 
sentenced  to  hang. 

The  Star’s  cam¬ 
paign  resulted  in 
Antony  Savage, 
the  district  attor¬ 
ney,  whose  efforts 
resulted  in  Smith’s 
conviction,  sending 

a  recommendation 

to  the  federal  par- 
don  board  at 
Washington,  D.  C., 
urging  that  Smith’s 
sentence  be  com¬ 
muted  and  some 
other  form  of  pun¬ 
ishment  substi¬ 
tuted. 

“I  believe  that 
this  sentence  under 
the  1825  law  is  too 
severe,”  Savage 
declared.  It  is  b^ 
lieved  the  sentence 
is  the  first  to  be 
imposed  under  the 
law. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Taste  in  Individuals  Is  Erratic,  but  Masses  of  People  Judge  Values  in  Groups — Volume  Buying  Bulks  at 
Certain  Prices — Circulation  Is  a  Marvelous  Focusing  Mechanism  for  the  Retailer 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XIV 

STUDIES  IN  POPULATION  RESPONSE  TO 
ADVERTISING 

Study  No.  3,  Volume  Movement  of  Goods  by  Classes  of 

Values 


1.  Total  sales 

2.  High  price 

3.  Medium 

4.  Low 

on  all  grades 

sales 

price 

price 

Class-value  store... 

$2,50 

$50 

$150 

$50 

Medium  and  better. 

$350 

$100 

$200 

$50 

Popular  priced . 

$500 

$100 

$250 

$150 

This  is  a  typical  day  out  of  10  days’  checking  on  hosiery  sales  in  a  city  of 
200,000.  The  stores  are  all  department  stores  and  large  ones.  Space  averages 
three  columns  daily  on  hosiery;  each  item  represented  three  price  grades 
within  a  few  rents  of  one  another  in  all  stores. 

The  medium  grade  was  a  new  line  for  the  popular-price  store.  Notice 
how  sales  held  up  on  medium  price  hosiery  in  all  three  stores  and  especially 
the  popular-price  store. 


The  most  fascinating  and  least  under¬ 
stood  phase  of  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  effect  of  Classes  of  Values  on  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  space  and  circulation. 

Ordinarily  values  are  classed  as  high, 
medium  and  low,  referring  of  course  to 
price  levels  as,  for  example,  three  grades 
of  the  same  item  of  hosiery,  one  at  $2.95, 
one  at  $1.95  and  one  at  $1.25  or  some 
such  price  relations.  This  means  some¬ 
thing  to,  the  customer  if  the  three  grades 
are  featured  in  a  single  store’s  adver¬ 
tisement  and  the  customer  is  familiar 
with  the  store’s  standards  of  -value — 
that  is,  if  the  store  has  built  up  and 
maintained  a  recognizable  standard  of 
hosiery  money’s  worth.  And,  in  passing, 
the  time  is  long  past  since  the  customer, 
especially  women  customers  could  gauge 
a  value  only  by  its  price.  Nowadays  the 
average  woman  is  just'  as  keen  a  judge 
of  money’s  worth  as  is  the  store  buying 
staff.  And  this  holds  good  for  the  three 
so-called  classes  of  trade — exclusive, 
middle  and  popular.  People  who  be¬ 
long'  to  these  arbitrary  gradings  of  cus¬ 
tomers  not  only  know  the  worth  of 
values  designed  for  his  or  her  buying- 
ability,  but  know  the  worth  of  values 
above  and  below  his  or  her,  especially 
her,  buying  station. 

Then  there  is  the  store  classification 
to  take  into  account  so  far,  at  least,  as 
what  is  featured  in  advertisement's. 

One  store  may  be  known  as  a  high 
class  store,  one  carrying  only  goods 
wanted  by  high  class  or  exclusive- 
minded  customers.  Here  high  prices  are 
expected  and  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  may  or  may  not  include  the 
idea  of  quality  of  merchandise  for  the 
money.  Another  -  store  may  be  known 
and  accepted  as  “medium  and  better’’ 
so  far  as  values  go  and  still  another  as 
frankly  popular,  dealing  in  quantity 
goods  at  lesser  prices  but  in  no  sense  a 
bargain  or  cheap  goods  store. 

When  three  stores  of  these  three  char¬ 
acteristics  advertise  hosiery  in  three  ads 
in  the  same  newspaper,  covering  a 
medium-sized  population  (60,000  to  120,- 
000)  response  to  offered  values  per  store 
may  be  expected  two  ways : 

The  majority  of  medium  and  popular 
customers  who  respond  to  the  offerings 
may,  for 'one  day,  step  out  of  buying 
station  and  buy  the  advertised  value  of 
the_  store  “above  their  station,’’  or  a 
majority  of  people  belonging  to  the  upper 
level  buying  station  may  (for  the  day) 
step  down  a  notch  and  buy  the  value  in 
hosiery  offered  by  the  medium  and  pop¬ 
ular  store. 

In  either  of  these  instances  it  may  look 
to  the  store  whose  offerings  seemed  to 
miss  fire  that  the  newspaper  is  not  pull¬ 
ing  well  in  the  upper  reaches,  if  it  is  the 
class  store,  or  isn’t  pulling  well  in  the 
lower  level  buying  levels  it'  it  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  priced  store. 

In  either  case,  such  a  viewpoint  is 
merely  the  result  of  a  popular  fallacy 
that  classes  of  customers  gauge  values 
by  the  newspaper  they  are  seen  in  or  by 
the  store  they  are  featured  by. 

Customers  qauqe  'i-alues  largely  by  the 
amount  of  money  they  want  to  spend  for 
hosiery  (in  this  example)  the  day  it  is 
advertised,  and  by  the  state  of  their 
hosiery  standing  budget  at  the  moment. 
And  even  very  rich  customers  voluntar¬ 
ily  restrict'  their  buying  now  and  then 
just  as  people  in  moderate  circumstances 
umst  restrict  their  expenditures  oftener 
than  now  and  then,  but  can  once  in  a 
while  cut  loose  and  spend  something 
extra. 

Advertised  response  as  every  merchant 
•9^ws  depends  on  the  right  time,  the 
fight  price  and  what  people  happen  to 
the  time  and  price. 

.  Still  there  is  a  practical  way  to  class- 
ity  and  gauge  values  for  advertising  pur- 
^ses  so  far  as  direct  returns  go,  and  so 
w  as  population-response  goes.  The 
way  IS  more  of  a  viewpoint  than  it  is  a 
•uethod.  It  can  be  described  this  way 


using  a  100,000  population  for  the  sake 
of  even  numbers,  to  illustrate: 

By  classes  of  trade,  meaning  levels  of 
spending  or  buying  capacity:  High 
level  is  active  two  days  out  of  six;  me¬ 
dium  level  is  active  three  days  out  of 
six ;  low  level  is  active  five  days  out  of 
six,  no  matter  which  or  what  store  ad¬ 
vertises  hosiery  or  anything  else. 

People  spend  money  when  they  have  it 
but  buying  activity  depends  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  people  in  each  buying 
level  in  a  community.  And  as  a  rule  a 
100,000  population  is  composed  of  10% 
upper  level,  20%  medium  level  and  70% 
lower  level.  The  latter,  since  there  are 
70,000  of  them  (in  the  illustration)  to 
buy,  are  distributed  oftenest  over  the 
six  days.  And  so  on  back  to  10%  or 
10,000  big  spenders.  Also  remember  this 
spending  is  divided  between  10  to  15 
stores  and  many  shops. 

By  classes  of  values — high,  medium, 
low  prices:  64%  of  population  is  active 
every  day  of  the  six  on  low  prices ;  20% 
is  active  on  medium  and  16%  on  high 
prices.  This  applies  only  to,  the  average 
city,  not  a  rich  suburb  where  90%  of 
residents  are  in  the  high  buying  level, 
nor  to  metropolitan  (condensed  popula¬ 
tions)  where  in  a  small  area  thousands 
of  all  these  classes  are  concentrated,  as 
in  Manhattan,  Chicago  o,r  Philadelphia 
and  so  on. 

Twenty  or  thirty  checkings  of  returns 
would  bring  this  out,  if  carefully  made 
by  say  three  stores  in  a  city  on  one  line 
of  goods,  and  results  compared.  There 
is  nothing  in  marketing  more  definite 
than  retail  buying  action  on  prices  and 
values  because  every  item  the  store  sells 
represents  a  given  number  of  sales  per 


day  and  easily  can  be  broken  up  into 
ranges  and  values  by  counting  sales  slips. 
And  these  sales  slips  represent  a  certain 
number  of  people  at  a  per  capita  buying 
price.  What  is  needed  in  marketing  and 
distribution  research  is  an  appreciation 
of  what  a  wonderful  laboratory  a  retail 
selling  institution’s  sales  records  amount 
to  if  interpreted  against  a  sound  stand- 
ard. 

The  chart  example  here  is  a  typical 
checking  on  known  hosiery  values  and 
price  ranges  for  three  competing  stores 
over  a  period  of  ten  consecutive  days. 
Ranges  per  store  were  not  identical  in 
price  but  were  absolutely  so  in  relation 
to  each  store’s  class  of  values.  That  is, 
the  upper-class  store  sold  at  $3.95,  $2.95 
and  $1.85  for  the  three  levels;  the  second 
class  store  sold  at  $2.95,  $1.85  and  $1.35, 
and  the  third  at  $1.95,  $1.25  and  $1.00. 

Following  the  point  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  here  is  the  analysis  of  the  day’s 
selling  on  the  chart: 

(1)  The  class  store  sold  $250  worth 
at  all  prices,  the  next  store  $350  and  the 
popular  store  $500.  There  are  more 
people  in  the  latter  class — note  the  refer¬ 
ence  above  to  the  proportion  of  a  100,- 
(K)0  population  group  in  the  lower  buy¬ 
ing  level — 70,000. 

(2)  High  price  grades  ran  low  in  all 
stores.  This  is  because  of  the  day  picked 
to  sell.  It  was  the  wrong  day  for  bulk 
sales  on  high  price  hosiery. 

(3)  Medium  grades  ran  high  on  total 
for  all  stores  because  all  stores  featured 
an  excellent  value  at  its  price.  No 
other  explanation. 

(4)  Low  grades  ran  low  because  an 
extra  number  of  people  liked  the  medium 
grade  better.  It  was  better  at  the  price. 


And  a  fifth  point  not  shown  on  the 
chart:  The  popular  priced  store  was 
featuring  as  one  of  its  offerings  a  new 
line  for  the  store,  introducing  it  and  used 
a  big  ad  with  fine  illustrations  and  care¬ 
ful  descriptions  of  values.  Also,  and 
here  is  a  real  idea  for  some  solicitor, 
this  store  grouped  it's  prices  in  com¬ 
binations — 3  pairs  of  the  $1.25  hosiery 
for  a  unit  price,  like  $3.50,  a  saving  of 
25  cents,  in  a  morning  paper. 

No  claim  is  advanced  here  that  sales 
by  classes  would  always  stand  as  shown. 
That  is  not  the  point.  This  is  it : 

Newspaper  space,  when  acting  up  to 
par,  draws  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
number  of  people  in  a  population  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  class  represented  by  a  grade 
of  goods.  In  other  words  the  popular 
store  had  the  best  chance  on  two  grades 
because  of  the  greater  number  in  its 
grade  level.  And  the  circulation  did  the 
rest'.  It  reached  all  classes. 


ATTORNEY  BRINGS  SUIT 


Editorial  in  Milwaukee  Sentinel  Basis 
for  Libel  Action 

A  critical  editorial  is  the  basis  of  a 
libel  .suit  brought  last  week  by  Clifton 
Williams,  special  assistant  city  attorney 
of  Milwaukee,  against  the  Afiki’aukee 
Sentinel. 

In  a  controversy  over  the  dual  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mr.  Williams  by  the  city 
and  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  railroad,  the  Sentinel 
said  the  attorney  had  “shown  himself 
unfit  for  further  service  in  behalf  of  the 
city’’. 

The  suit  was  announced  simultaneously 
with  an  action  for  slander  against  Aider- 
man  Joseph  P.  Carney,  chairman  of  an 
aldermanic  committee  investigating  Wil¬ 
liams’  double  jobs. 

The  two  suits  are  linked  to  the  extent 
of  an  interrogation  in  the  complaint 
against  the  Sentinel  as  to  whether  Aider- 
man  Joseph  P.  Carney  was  at  any  time 
in  the  pay  of  the  Sentinel  and  whether 
he  influenced  the  editorial  under  fire. 

Julius  Liebman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sentinel,  and  Paul  Holmes,  editorial 
writer  for  the  paper,  were  subpoenaed 
to  a  discovery  statute  hearing  for  ques¬ 
tioning. 


EDITOR  ELECTED  MAYOR 


Russell  Wilson  of  Cincinnati  Times* 
Star  Named  by  Council 

Russell  Wilson,  associated  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  and  the 
candidate  in  the  recent  councilmanic 
election  who  led  the  charter  ticket 
for  the  continuation  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  in  Cincinnati,  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city  at  the  caucus  of  the  council- 
men-elect  last  week.  He  is  the  second 
newspaper  man  in  the  history  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  be  elevated  to  the  mayoralty, 
the  other  editor-mayor  being  Col.  Leo¬ 
pold  Markbreit,  publisher  of  the  Frei 
Presse.  German  daily. 

In  his  business  career  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  an  attorney,  banker,  reporter,  dra¬ 
matic  critic  and  associate  editor.  He 
will  begin  his  new  duties  Jan.  1. 


OCHS  HONORED  AT  DINNER 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  one  of  seven  prominent 
Americans  honored  recently  by  the 
New  York  State  Oiamber  of  Commerce 
at  its  annual  dinner  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Ochs  in  his  citation  was  referred 
to  as  a  “creator  of  educational  values, 
who,  has  set  a  standard  every  newspaper 
may  well  follow.”  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Cass  Gil¬ 
bert,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Dr.  Henry  Fair- 
field  Osborn  and  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  also  were  cited. 


WATERBURY  CARRIERS  WIN  TURKEYS 


The  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican-American  rewarded  loyalty  and  good 
salesmanship  on  the  part  of  its  newsboys  with  the  presentation  of  92  live 
turkeys  and  37  rhickens  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Several  hundred  new  sub* 
srribers  were  obtained  by  the  carriers  in  the  month  previous  to  Thanksgiving, 
Some  of  the  boys  received  two  turkeys  each  and  a  few  were  awarded  three 
birds.  Chickens  were  given  as  consolation  awards.  Joseph  Rowett  is  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Photo  shows  a  group  of  the  boys  with  their  birds. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


p  LACEK  gold !  Gold  that  glittered 
free  in  countless  brawling  streams! 
The  whisper  of  it  swelled  to  a  roar  that 
was  heard  3,000  miles  away — and  hardy 
adventurers,  answering  the  call,  set 
forth  toward  the  setting  sun.  They 
were  to  live  in  history  as  the  “Forty- 
niners.” 

Grass  Valley,  in  Northern  California, 
was  not  to  remain  just  another  placer 
gold  camp,  albeit  the  ravines  and  creeks 
yielded  tremendous  wealth  from  this 
source.  In  September,  18.i0,  the  first  gold 
quartz  vein  ever  discovered  in  California 
was  found  there,  and  a  flourishing  com¬ 
munity  of  miners  .sprang  up.  To  this 
community  in  1804  came  a  man  who  had 
mined  metals  in  the  far  places  of  the 
earth.  He  was  William  Frisk,  a  typical 
pioneer  and  miner  of  the  old  school. 
William  Frisk  had  come  at  last  to 
his  goal,  and  shortly  after  his  advent 
in  Grass  V'alley  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife,  Mary  Hosking  Frisk,  who  jour¬ 
neyed  from  England. 

On  April  2,  1870,  a  son,  William 
Frederick  Frisk,  was  born  to  them.  To¬ 
day  W  illiam  Frederick  Frisk  is  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram,  of  which  company  he  is  also 
president;  part  owner  and  a  director  of 
the  Pasadena  Star-Sews,  and  president 
of  the  cojnpany  publishing  the  Grass 
Valley  Union. 

.\t  the  age  of  ten  William  F.  Frisk 
to<ik  the  step  that  directed  his  future 
destinies.  He  liecame  a  carrier  for  the 
Orass  Valley  Tidings,  an  afternoon  daily 
that  struggled  for  existence  against  the 
competition  of  four  other  newspapers  in 
Grass  V'alley  and  its  neighboring  com¬ 
munity,  Nevada  City.  The  habitations 
were  not  always  grouped  closely  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
many  times  waded  through  deep  snows 
during  the  rigorous  Northern  California 
winters,  pushing  his  way  more  than  a 
half-mile  to  deliver  one  or  two  copies  of 
the  Tidings. 

As  soon  as  he  grew  tall  enough  to  sit 
on  a  high  stool  and  reach  the  cases  the 
carrier-boy  was  transferred  to  the  Tid¬ 
ings  composing  room.  Today  he  looks 
back  and  reminisces  of  the  type-setting 
contests  in  which  he  participated — con¬ 
tests  encouraged  by  the  newspaper 
owners  to  increase  the  sjieed  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Before  and  after  school  and  many 
evenings,  Mr.  Frisk  worked  in  the  Tid¬ 
ings  composing  room.  He  struck  up  a 
warm  friendship  with  Kufus  Shoemaker, 
editor  of  the  paper  and  one  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  foremost  newspa|)er  men  of  the 
day.  I’pon  being  graduated  from  the 
Grass  \’alley  schrxds,  Mr.  Frisk  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  Mr.  Shoemaker  with  the 
proposal  that  they  start  a  newspaper  of 
their  own  in  Grass  Valley. 

“It  will  require  $500,  and  we  can  each 
furnish  half,”  said  the  older  man. 

William  F.  Frisk  didn’t  have  $250,  but 
the  project  appealed  to  him,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  borrowing  the  necessary  funds. 
W'hereupon  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Shoemaker  he  established  the  Grass  Val¬ 
ley  Telegraph. 

At  first  this  new  afternoon  paper  was 
issued  from  a  decrepit  job  plant  on  an 
old  University  press  hut  eventually  it 
prospered  and  was  graduated  to  a  cylin¬ 
der  press.  After  three  profitable  years 
Mr.  Frisk  sold  his  interest  and  moved  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  became  market 
reporter  for  the  Sacramento  Union. 
Later  the  same  paper  assigned  him  to 
cover  proceedings  of  the  state  assembly 
w’hile  the  legislature  was  in  session  at 
Sacramento. 

When  the  solons  adjourned  Mr.  Frisk 
returned  to  Grass  Valley  for  a  visit  and 
while  there  was  offered  the  Grass  Val¬ 
ley  Union — one  of  the  weaker  news¬ 
papers  of  the  community.  The  offer  was 
attractive  and  he  purchased  the  property 
— his  old  partner  in  tlie  meantime  hav¬ 
ing  died — and  the  consummation  of  that 
transfer  marked  the  establishment  of 


lication  of  the  Pasadena  News.  Mr. 
Melick  was  afterward  to  be  instrumental 
in  Mr.  Frisk’s  entering  the  Fasadena 
newspaper  field. 

Legislative  deliberations  did  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  journalistically-inclined  sena¬ 
tor  from  Grass  Valley,  who  announced 
before  his  four-year  term  expired  that 
he  would  not  run  for  re-election.  This 
decision  in  a  large  degree  was  forced 
upon  him,  however,  for  the  orgy  of  hard 
work  had  taken  its  toll,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  age  of  30  he  suffered  a  com¬ 
plete  breakdown  in  health. 

“.\rizona!”  decreed  the  physicians. 
.\nd  so  Mr.  Frisk  went  to  Arizona  to 
recover.  In  the  long  days  of  his  con¬ 
valescence  he  gave  much  thought  to  his 
newspaper  problem,  at  last  coming  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  no  one  man 
could  carry  the  full  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  daily  newspaper.  He  saw 
the  need  of  a  complete  reorganization 
and  a  more  thorough  dependence  on 
his  staff  of  employes.  Upon  his  return 
to  Grass  Valley  a  little  later  he  put 
these  ideas  into  operation,  and  the  Union 
continued  to  prosper. 

Meanwhile,  returning  from  Arizona 
Mr.  Frisk  stopped  off  in  Fasadena  and 
renewed  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Melick 
who,  as  stated,  was  editor  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Neii's.  Mr.  Melick  suggested  that 
J.  F.  Baumgartner,  owner  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star,  might  consider  selling  that 
property  and  advised  Mr.  Frisk  to  open 
negotiations  toward  that  end. 

It  was  a  few  years  later  that  the  sug¬ 
gested  deal  was  consummated.  Mr. 
I’risk  and  his  brother,  Charles  H.  Frisk, 
together  with  A.  J,  Hosking,  purchased 
the  Star ;  and  some  years  after  that  the 
Fasadena  News  was  merged  with  their 
property,  forming  the  present  Fasadena 
Star-Nezi's  in  which  William  F.  Frisk, 
Charles  H.  Frisk,  A.  J,  Hosking,  Lon 
F.  Chapin  and  J.  H.  Pryor  are  associ¬ 
ated. 

William  F.  Frisk  was  one  of  the  real 
pioneers  in  the  merging  of  newspapers, 
starting  early  in  his  career  at  the  old 
home  in  Nevada  County.  The  merging 
of  the  Star  and  News  in  Pasadena  and 
the  merging  of  the  Long  Beach  Press 
and  Telegram  were  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Frisk  and  his  brother. 

In  1907  William  F.  Frisk  moved  to 
Fasadena  and  made  it  his  home  until 
1911,  when,  through  a  coincidence,  he 
made  another  newspaper  purchase  from 
Mr.  Baumgartner.  The  latter  had  dis- 
lX)sed  of  his  Pasadena  holdings  and  with 
C.  L.  Day  bought  the  Long  Beach  Press; 
and  now  he  sold  this  property  too,  to 
the  Frisk  brothers  and  J.  Hosking 
and  W.  H.  Hosking. 

When  Mr.  Frisk  assumed  leadership 
of  the  Long  Beach  Press  in  1911,  that 
paper  had  2.200  circulation  and  Long 
Beach  itself  had  a  population  of  only 
20,0(X).  Texiay  Long  Beach,,  a  coast 
metropolis  of  industrial  importance,  pos¬ 
sesses  165,000  population ;  and  the  Press- 
Telegram — formed  when  the  Press 
merged  with  the  Telegram  in  1924,  has 
a  .circulation  nearly  25  times  greattt. 

It  is  housed  in  a  new  plant 
in  1925  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $350, 
for  the  building  alone,  not  including 
the  cost  of  its  modern  equipment.  The 
total  investment  in  its  property  is  more 
than  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Prisk  was  married  in  1891  to 
Miss  -\lice  L.  Othet  at  Grass  Vallej'- 
There  are  no  children.  Mr.  Prisk  u 
a  memlxT  of  the  Masonic  order,  the 
B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
W’est,  Virginia  and  Long  Beach  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  club- 
He  guides  the  destinies  of  a  newspaper 
institution  —  the  Press-Telegram  —  * 
whose  payroll  are  300  people  and 
carrier-boys.  He  believes  in  provid¬ 
ing  pleasant  working  quarters  for  his 
employes,  paying  them  good  w^es. 
treating  them  well — and  then  demandii^ 
results.  Results  come  cheerfully, 
his  employes  recognize  his  fairness  and 
respond  in  kind. 


By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 


WILLIAM  F.  FRISK  I 
Editor  and  Manager, 
Long  tteaeh  ((ial.) 
Press-T  elegrnm 


.'<fei  ially  drawn  for  Kkitok  Ji  I'riii.isHKR  by  .feymour  Marcus 


William  F.  Frisk  as  one  of  California’s  maining  newspaj)er  in  Gra 
successful  newspaper  owners.  .Nevada  City  out  of  a  field 

One  of  his  first  moves  as  editor-man-  previously  stated,  W  illia 
ager  of  the  Grass  Valley  Union  was  to  still  president  of  the  com 
obtain  for  that  paper  membership  in  the  it. 

Associated  Press.  .At  that  time  world  It  was  not  luck  alone 

news  was  brought  in  by  Sacramento  and  good  fortune  to  the  Union. 
San  Francisco  papers  which  were  cir-  constant  application  to  tl 
culated  throughout  the  region.  The  hours  and  incessant  labor  v 
stage  was  not  set  for  a  tremendous  ingredients  employed  by  M 
stroke  of  good  fortune  for  the  Grass  was  reporter,  editor,  bookk 
X'alley  l^nion.  .\  few  months  after  it  lector ;  and  there  were  ni 
became  a  member  of  the  .A.P.,  the  fam-  when  he  w-orked  for  more 
ous  .American  Railway  Union  strike  was  at  a  stretch  without  remo\ 
called.  Rail  transportation  came  to  an  ing. 

absolute  standstill :  tbe  nation’s  traffic  j everv  editor  of  i 

was  paralyzed.  Of  course  no  Sacra-  Prisk  dabbled  a  little  in 
mento  or  San  Francisco  paper-  could  be  igQf-,  Bryan  firs 

delivered  into  Grass  Valley  or  surround-  Presidency  and  the  Popu 
ing  territory  with  trains  motionless.  ^v^s  strong,  Mr.  Frisk  m; 

Quick  to  seize  and  capitalize  upon  op-  obtain  the  nomination  to  tl 
portunity,  the  Union  played  up  its  world  for  a  friend  who  was  at 
news  and  its  strike  information  as  it  trict  attorney  for  Sierra 
came  ticking  over  the  wires.  While  the  week  before  the  nominati 
strike  was  on,  each  night  Mr.  Prisk  met.  the  friend  concluded 
stood  on  a  balcony  of  the  Union  building  prefer  his  district  attoi 
and  megaphoned  the  latest  .strike  bul-  through  his  efforts  the  sena 
letins  to  the  throngs  below;  and  while  tion  went  to  Mr.  Prisk.  ' 
he  was  thus  engaged,  his  business  man-  elected.  At  the  age  of  27 
ager  circulated  among  the  crowds  selling  youngest  state  senator  : 
subscriptions  to  the  Union !  Of  course  While  a  member  of  the  i 
the  paper’s  circulation  increased  by  leaps  and  became  a  close  friend 
and  bounds;  and  it  might  lie  mentioned  Melick,  a  fellow'-legislator 
here  that  today  the  Union  is  the  sole  re-  sociated  with  Lon  F.  Chap 


"  I 


Enlightenment 


What  could  be  more  public  than  a  newspaper? 
Yet  what  privilege  is  more  jealously  regarded 
than  the  mental  privacy  of  newspaper  reading? 
In  public  there  is  a  flare  for  sophistication; 
but  apart  from  social  contacts  we  are  seriously 
thoughtful,  keen  for  enlightenment.  And 
today’s  newspaper  which  seeks  the  serious 
confidence  of  its  public  is  the  newspaper 
which  strives  to  gauge  the  mental  attitude 
of  its  readers  in  private.  It  interests  and 
amuses,  entertains  and  informs.  But  as 
it  informs  it  interprets  and  enlightens  — 

1  wins  friendship,  confidence. 


W'e  have  felt  that  The  Florida  Times-llnion 
holds  a  high  place  in  public  esteem  because 
it  has  consistently  made  a  well-balanced 
newspaper.  This  has  developed  a  well- 
balanced  (unusually  large  and  extensive J 
circulation.  Advertisers  find  that  this  cre¬ 
ates  a  favorable  balance  of  trade! 


FLORIDAS 

FOREMOST 

N 
E 
W 


Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc.  (Formerly  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company) 

New  York . 2  We«t  45tti  8t.  Chicago . 203  N.  Wabaih  Ava.  Philadelphia . 1524  Chestnut  St.  Lot  Angelei . 117  West  9th  8t.  Sag  Francisco . 58  Sutter  St. 
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WASHINGTON  HERALD  LISTS  1,360  DEAD 
AS  RESULT  OF  PROHIBITION  LAW 

Completes  Huge  Task  Given  Up  by  Department  of  Justice  Last 
August — List  Released  Dec.  1  as  Sunday  Feature 
for  All  Hearst  Papers 


DI  1  DFAD  Morgan  explained.  On  that  day  the  LITTLE  RCX^K  DEMOCRAT 

1^10  1  kj  1  Herald,  along  with  many  other  news-  U  »  « ^  MCIX/  DI  A  ATT 

I  A\V  papers  in  Washington  and  other  cities,  lU  rlAVt  INtW  rLAINl 

1  W  published  a  list  of  238  killings  that  had  - 

,  _  ,  1  W  .  been  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Construction  on  Three-Story  Strut, 

by  Department  of  Justice  Last  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  1— New  Press 

ec.  1  as  Sunday  Feature  This  list  was  offered  Equipment 

by  Mrs.  Florence  Kahn,  woman  repre-  vainer  i:.quipmeni 

rst  Papers  sentative  from  California.  Ordered 

-  On  June  17,  Representative  La  Guar-  - 

plored  to  get  at  the  real  facts,”  accord-  dia,  of  New  York,  read  a  revised  list  a  Fncrpl  nrpcident  of  thp  1  tin. 

ing  to  Mr.  Morgan.  “All  of  this  re-  into  the  Congressional  Record.  This  ^  L  Arkansas  Democrat  this  week  an 
search,  however,  was  done  directly  by  list  embraced  254  fatalities  distributed  noun^ed  plans  for  a  large  and  moderidy 
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moKtnm 
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CARRYING  through  to  completion  a  Plored  to  get  at  the  real  facts,”  accord-  dia,  of  New  York,  read  a  revised  list  k.  A.  Engel,  president  of  the  Little 
task  which  the  Department  of  Justice  to  Mr.  Morgan.  All  of  this  re-  into  the  Congressional  Record.  This  Arkansas  Democrat  this  week  an- 

abandoned  as  “impossible”  last  August,  search,  however,  was  done  directly  by  list  embraced  254  fatalities  distributed  noun^ed  plans  for  a  large  and  modernly 

_  the  IVashington  *  - •--"  -  ' 

Herald  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  1,  pub¬ 
lished  the  first 
installment  of  a 
list  of  1,360 
names  of  persons 
killed  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the 
prohibition  laws. 

The  list  was  sim¬ 
ultaneously  re- 
lea  se  d  in  all 
Hearst  newspap¬ 
ers  with  a  lead 

_  „  edited  by  Arthur 

CotxE.Mo.cAK  Brisbane,  and  il¬ 
lustrations  by  \\'^insor  McCay. 

Five  and  one-half  months  were  spent 
in  painstaking  research  by  Cole  E. 

Morgan,  for  many  years  a  member  of  -  - . . o- - -p— . 

the  Herald  staff  and  Washington  corre-  Cartoon  run  by  Hearst  papers  with  list  of  Prohibition  dead.  R^eral  offices,  advertising  and  circu- 

spondent  for  Hearst  newspapers,  in  ^  r  r  lation  departments  will  be  on  the  first 

compiling  the  record.  He  began  the  task  tbe  Herald,  and  not  through  any  outside  among  35  states.  ^  floor,  the  editorial  department  on  the 

last  June,  four  days  before  Attorney  partisan  agency.”  The  total  recorded  by  the  Herald’s  second  floor,  and  the  stereotyping  and 

General  Mitchell  announced  that  the  De-  The  list  of  deaths  as  published  shows:  survey  is  more  than  five  times  the  num-  composing  units  on  the  third  floor.  The 


Cartoon  run  by  Hearst  papers  with  list  of  Prohibition  dead. 


equipped  newspaper  plant,  the  new  home 
of  the  publication  to  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  by  Sept.  1,  1930. 

The  new  home  will  be  on  the  present 
site  of  the  old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
Capital  avenue  and  Scott  Street. 

The  property  w'as  recently  purchased 
by  Elmer  E.  Clarke,  former  publisher 
of  the  Democrat. 

Contracts  have  been  signed  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  eight-unit  Goss  printing 
press  and  various  other  equipment. 

The  old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  will  be 
razed  except  for  the  outer  walls  and  will 
be  reconstructed  of  reinforced  concrete. 
It  will  be  made  entirely  fireproof  and 
will  contain  all  modern  conveniences. 
Reconstruction  work  will  start  Jan.  1. 

With  a  frontage  of  80  feet  on  Cap¬ 
ital  avenue,  the  site  has  150  feet  on 
Scott  street.  In  the  assignment  of  space 
th  list  of  Prohibition  dead.  ‘hf.  general  offices  advertising  and  circu¬ 

lation  departments  will  be  on  the  first 
long  35  states.  floor,  the  editorial  department  on  the 

The  total  recorded  by  the  Herald’s  second  floor,  and  the  stereotyping  and 
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General  Mitchell  announced  that  the  De-  The  list  of  deaths  as  published  shows:  survey  is  more  than  five  times  the  num-  composing  units  on  the  third  floor.  The 

partment  of  Justice  was  undertaking  a  date  of  death,  person  killed,  address,  ber  read  by  Mrs.  Kahn  and  Represen-  presses  will  occupy  a  part  of  the  first 

nation-wide  check-up  such  as  the  Herald  occupation,  slayer,  manner  of  death,  tative  La  Guardia.  floor,  being  mounted  on  a  steel  sub- 


nation-wide  check-up  such  as  the  Herald  occupation,  slayer,  manner  of  death,  tative  La  Guardia.  floor,  being  mounted  on  a 

had  decided  to  make  and  on  which  it  of  encounter,  inquest  verdict,  grand  In  the  lead  which  introduced  the  find-  structure  which  will  be  in  th 

was  already  at  work.  jury  action,  and  other  court  action.  ings  of  the  Herald’s  survey,  the  Hearst  Space  for  newsprint  and  ink 

“The  Herald  had  no  advance  knowl-  The  first  installment  of  the  1,360  total  newspapers  declared:  “This  is  the  story  be  provided  in  the  basement. 


In  the  lead  which  introduced  the  find-  structure  which  will  be  in  the  basement 
ings  of  the  Herald’s  survey,  the  Hearst  Space  for  newsprint  and  ink  storage  will 


edge  of  the  department’s  plans,”  accord-  of  deaths,  referred  to  as  the  toll  of  of  ‘shotgun  prohibition;’  it  is  shotgun 

ing  to  Mr.  Morgan.  “The  fact  that  the  “shotgun  prohibition,”  contained  the  rec-  coercion  with  a  vengeance !” 

Department  of  Justice  was  launching  an  ords  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  an  The  lead  concluded  with  this  question: 
almost  identical  inquiry,  however,  did  not  alphabetical  list  of  states  through  “What  shall  we  have:  Temperance  by 

deter  the  Herald  in  going  ahead  with  its  Georgia.  The  rest  of  the  list  will  be  education,  or  more  killings  by  armed  dry- 


f  ‘shotgun  prohibition;’  it  is  shotgun  Mr.  Engel  is  president  and  general 
oercion  with  a  vengeance !”  manager  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 

The  lead  concluded  with  this  question:  and  W.  T.  Sitlington  is  managing  editor. 
What  shall  we  have:  Temperance  by  He  succeeded  C.  A.  Vane,  now  general 


own  independent  canvass. 

“On  Aug.  10.  Attorney  General  Mit 


published  over  a  period  of  three  Sundays,  law  enforcers?” 

Transcriptiems  of  the  records  are  to  The  McCay  cartoon  used  in  illustra- 


chell  announced  that  the  Department  with  Congress  and  the  Pres-  tion  was  based  upon  Pierre  Fritel’s  patch. 

_f  T....,:—  i-.j  j  ...  i„...  — f - -  - —  famous  allegorical  painting  of  the  Four 


counsel  for  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers’  Association  and  formerly  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 


of  Justice  had  abandoned  its  effort  as  ident’s  law  enforcement  commission,  famous  all 
an  impossible  task.  But  that  did  not  Meanwhile,  the  original  records  are  open  Horsemen, 
cause  the  Herald  to  do  likewise.  The  to  inspection  at  the  Washington  Herald 
Herald  was  convinced,  in  the  face  of  the  office,  it  was  announced.  STAR" 

results  obtained  up  to  that  time,  that  the  The  decision  to  undertake  this  canvass  The  Rufi 
project  could  be  carried  through  to  a  was  arrived  at  on  June  16,  last,  Mr.  its  annual 


STARTS  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


results  obtained  up  to  that  time,  that  the 
project  could  be  carried  through  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  completeness.” 

In  its  canvass,  the  Herald  sent  out 
more  than  10,000  letters  and  question¬ 
naires  to  local  officers  in  every  single 
county  in  the  country  and  to  officials  of 
every  city  of  5,000  and  more  population, 
in  addition^  tp  calling  upon  the  resources 
of  the  individual  Hearst  newspapers. 

“Close  to  40  per  pent  of  the  officials 
interrogated  replied  in  some  form,”  Mr. 
Morgan  related,  adding  that  “not  one 
cent  was  paid  to  any  one  of  these  offi¬ 
cials  for  these  reports.” 

The  form  letter  that  went  to  all  stated 
in  its  opening  paragraph: 

‘The  Washington  Herald,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  in  the  National  Cap¬ 
ital,  is  undertaking  to  get  at  the  unbias^ 
truth  of  the  actual  toll  of  human  lives, 
including  innocent  victims  as  well  as 
law-breakers  and  officers  of  the  law  that 
has  resulted  from  efforts  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  laws  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.” 

A  concluding  paragraph  of  the  letter 
stated: 

“This  canvass  is  not  inspired  by  any 
organization  or  group  on  either  side  of 
tfiis  question.” 

Official  reports  of  the  several  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  concerned  with  prohibition 
enforcement  were  read  and  summarized 
by  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  assistants  in 
working  on  the  survey.  Newspaper  ac¬ 
cents  of  more  than  500  murder  cases 
singled  out  from  some  5,000  that  are  of 
record  in  the  Herald’s  library  were  read 
at  the  Congressional  Library,  a  third  of 
these  being  found  to  have  involved  pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement. 

Police  department  annual  reports  on 
file  at  the  Congressional  Library  from 
more  than  60  scattered  cities  also  were 
gone  through  for  such  information  as 
they  might  disclose.  Few  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  recorded  homicide  in  a  manner  to 
reveal  the  prohibition  equation  that 
might  have  entered  into  them. 

“Other  avenues  of  research  were  ex- 


STEELE  TO  SAIL 

G.  F.  Steele,  president  of  the  G.  F. 
Steele  Paper  Company,  will  sail  with 


The E7’c«i«<7  Vc7tw  has  launched  his  family,  Dec.  21,  for  a  Carribbean 
its  annual  Fiftv  Neediest  Familv  fund.  cruise. 


Biggest  Albany  Papers  in 
Circulation  and  Advertising 

— morning 
— evening 
— Sunday 

The  Knickerbocker  Press 

and  the 

Albany  Evening  News 

(Gannett  Newspapers*) 

The  NEWS  is  running  700,000  lines  ahead 
of  1928  for  the  first  lO^g  months  of 
1929,  and  carries  more  advertising  6  days 
a  week  than  its  competition  does  in  7 
(legal  and  American  Weekly  deducted). 

■*  Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son — New  York — Chicago — San  Francisco - 
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1HE  list  of  Chicago’s  “Gold 
Coasters”  who  are  actual 
subscribers  to  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  American  is  both  imposing 
and  significant.  Imposing  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  Chicago’s 

famous  names  illuminate  it . 

significant  because  it  proves  the 
Chicago  Evening  American’s 
circulation  has  a  peak  of  qual¬ 
ity  as  high  as  it  or  any  other 
Chicago  paj>er  can  reach.  Which 
last  is  doubly  important  when 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American’s  eight  years 
of  circulation  leadership  in  its 
field. 

CHICAGO 

EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 


National  Representatives: 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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APPEAL  OF  WEEKLY  FROM  SUPPRESSION 
LAW  ARGUED  IN  MINNESOTA 


Unconstitutional  to  Suppress  a  Newspaper  as  a  Nuisance, 
Attorney  Declares  in  Behalf  of  Saturday  Press — “No 
Absolute  Freedom  of  Speech,’'  Says  State’s  Attorney 


T  T  is  unconstitutional  to  suppress  a 
newspaper  as  a  nuisance  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  state  supreme  court  of  Minne¬ 
sota  was  told  Dec.  2  in  arg’uments  in¬ 
volving  the  constitutionality  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  newspaper  “gag  law”  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1925. 

Arguments  were  submitted  to  the  su¬ 
preme  court  in  an  appeal  from  the  sup¬ 
pression  by  the  Hennepin  county  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  the  Saturday  Press,  a 
Minneapolis  publication.  Howard  Ellis 
of  Chicago  presented  arguments  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Saturday  Press,  while  Floyd 
B.  Olson,  Hennepin  county  attorney,  ar¬ 
gued  for  the  state. 

A  temporary  injunction  was  granted 
against  the  Saturday  Press  by  Judge 
Mathias  Baldwin  in  Hennepin  county 
district  co'urt,  and  the  case  was  certi¬ 
fied  to  the  state  supreme  court.  The 
higher  court  held  the  law  constitutional 
and  the  injunction  was  then  made  per¬ 
manent.  The  present  appeal  was  taken 
against  the  permanent  writ. 

Mr.  Olson  in  his  a'"gument  declared 
tliere  can  be  no  absolute  freedom  of 
speech  at  all  times.  He  argued  that 
an  operator  of  a  large  chain  of  news- 
pajiers  could  destroy  the  government,  if 
newspaper  publishers  could  be  only  pun¬ 
ished  and  not  suppressed. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  protected  by 
the  constitution  of  Minnesota  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
may  not  be  impaired  by  any  department 
of  either  government,  Mr.  Ellis  argued. 

The  Minnesota  statute  is  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  in  permitting  issuance  of 
a  temporary  injunction,  thus  destroy¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  which  may  be  innocent 
even  under  this  statute  by  forcing  it  to 
remain  idle  pending  trial,  Mr.  Ellis 
told  the  court. 

The  statute  deprives  a  defendant  of 
his  right  to  follow  one  of  the  common 
occupations,  that  of  journalism,  thus 
aliridging  his  privilege  and  immunities 
and  depriving  him  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law,  Mr.  Ellis  said. 

If  he  publishes  new  defamatory  mat¬ 
ter  he  will  have  no  defense  of  any 
kind,  as  truth  is  not  a  defense  in  a 
contempt  proceeding. 

The  legislature  has  no  power  to  re¬ 
verse  the  maxim  that  everyone  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  innocent  until  proved  guilty 
and  it  may  not  make  certain  acts  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  guilt. 

The  right  to  follow  any  of  the  com¬ 
mon  occupations  of  life  is  both  a  lib¬ 
erty  and  property  right  within  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Mere  conveniences  alone  will  not  jus¬ 
tify  an  interference  with  this  right. 
There  must  be  a  public  necessity. 

The  right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the 
common  occupant  of  the  community  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  personal  freedom  and 
the  state  may  not  imiKisc  unreasonable 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  cm  this 
right. 

Mr.  Ellis  argued  that  the  state  of 
Minnesota  is  amply  protected  by  the 
law  </f  criminal  libel,  and  that  the  stat¬ 
ute  attacked  in  this  case  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

He  challenged  the  power  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  make  anything  it  pleases  a 
nuisance.  The  defendant  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  his  right  to  a  trial  by  jury 
because  there  is  no  proper  naisaned. 
Ml.  Ellis  s.iid. 

The  defendant  cannot  be  deprived  of 
his  right  by  changing  the  form  of  ac¬ 
tion.  he  added. 

The  constitution  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  there  is  no  super-law  of 
necessity  and  evils  must  be  corrected 
by  constitutional  means  or  not  at  all, 
Mr.  Ellis  told  the  court. 

The  courts  have  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  to  enforce  the  constitution 
and  declare  laws  invalid  which  are  in 
conflict  therewith. 

The  legislature  has  no  power  to  make 
a  certain  act  a  nuisance  by  a  mere 


declaration,  Mr.  Ellis  said.  Defama¬ 
tion  and  nuisance  are  clearly  distinguish¬ 
able,  he  added.  In  the  case  of  a  nuis¬ 
ance  there  is  an  injury  to  a  property 
right  alone  where  in  the  case  of  defama¬ 
tion  the  injury  is  to  the  person  only 
of  the  one  defamed,  he  said. 

•  To  warrant  the  abatement  of  a  nui- 
saance  there  must'  be  both  a  substantial 
injury  and  damage,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellis.  He  contended  the  Minnesota 
statute  ignores  the  question  of  public 
injury  which  is  an  indispensible  element 
of  every  public  nuisance  and  classifies 
the  acts  declared  to  be  a  nuisance  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  truth,  motive  and  ends, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  public 
injury.  This  is  illogical  and  unreason¬ 
able,  Mr.  Ellis  told  the  court. 

“The  legislature  may  not  impose  un¬ 
usual  restrictions  on  lawful  occupations, 
even  by  invoking  the  doctrine  of  nui¬ 
sance,”  he  declared. 

The  Minnesota  statute  singles  out  the 
press  and  imposes  restrictions  on  it 
which  do  no;t  apply  to  other  means  of 
disseminating  information,  he  argued. 

Mr.  Ellis  then  launched  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  state  constitution,  which  he 
said  afforded  the  broadest  possible  pro¬ 
tection  to  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

“It  declares  that  the  'right  to  trial  by 
jury  shall  remain  inviolate;  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law, 
and  that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken,  destroyed,  or  damaged  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation  being 
made.” 

County  Attorney  Olson  launched  into 
a  vigorous  attack  on  Mr.  Ellis’  argu¬ 
ments. 

“How  would  you  punish  a  newspaper 
on  its  attacks  on  a  particular  race  if 
we  can  only  punish  and  not'  restrain?” 
Mr.  Olson  asked  the  court. 

“Our  courts  have  held  that  motion 
picture  productions  may  be  subjected  to 
censorship  and  that  an  injunction  against 
a  boycott  or  other  unlawful  conspiracy 
may  rightfully  include  prohibition  against 
certain  publications  and  in  some  instances 
a  party  may  be  enjoined  from  speaking 
to  or  writing  to  another  party. 

“  ‘Freedom  of  the  press  therefore  does 
not  im-an  freedom  even  from  pre-cen- 
sureship.  the  right  to  impose  in  certain 
cases  still  living  vested  in  the  courts  of 
equity. 

“In  times  of  war  the  government  ex¬ 
ercises  the  right  to  suppress,”  Mr.  Olson 
pointed  out. 

“The  constitution  is  a  shield  which 
protects  a  man  in  war  as  well  as  peace.” 
Mr.  Olson  added,  quoting  a  United 
States  supreme  court  opinion. 

“I'reedom  of  siieech  is  not  an  absolute 
right  and  is  subject  to  previous  restraint. 
The  press  enjoys  the  freedom  it  now 


News  From 

The  Sun 


Gigantic  storms,  great  sun 
spots,  are  trooping  for  700,- 
(XX)  miles  across  the  face  of 
the  earth’s  source  of  heat 
and  light.  This  important 
news  from  the  sun  was  car¬ 
ried  exclusk’ely  and  first 
hy  Science  Service. 

For  forecasts  as  to  the  effect  on 
radio,  weather,  etc.,  apply  to 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

W'^ashington,  D.  C. 


enjoys  merely  through  the  generosity  of 
the  people. 

“As  far  as  the  amendment  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  does  not  give  liberty  to  the 
same.  We  have  the  right  to  exercise 
constitutional  rights  only  where  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of  others. 
I  have  a  right  to  drive  an  automobile, 
but  not  if  1  am  drunk.  I  could  then 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  automobile. 
I  could  be  restrained.” 

Mr.  Olson  called  attention  to  the  laws 
which  make  it  possible  to  suppress  ob¬ 
scene  literature.  He  compared  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  newspaper  to  publication  of 
obscene  literature,  which  he  said  could 
be  “seized,  confiscated  and  destroyed 
where  it  may  interfere  with  public  wel¬ 
fare,  morals  and  safety.” 

“All  this  argument  is  proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  the  court  will  abuse  its 
power,”  he  said.  “You  can  state  that 
about  any  law.  We  have  no  right  to 
presume,  however,  that  the  court  will 
abuse  its  power. 

“The  constitutional  right  of  ‘freedom 
of  speech’  was  never  intended  as  a 
license  to  wrong  another,  and  when  used 
to  destroy  another’s  right  to  life,  liberty, 
property  privileges  or  immunities,  its 
restraint  is  not  unconstitutional,”  Mr. 
Olson  told  the  court. 

“The  right  to  protection  against 
malicious  malignment  is  more  sacred 
than  the  right  to  free  enjoyment  of 
property.  The  right  to  speak  freely  can¬ 
not  be  usurped  so  as  to  destroy  other 
fundamental  rights.  Extravagant  claims 
of  immunity  have  often  been  made  by 
ardent  defenders  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  These  claims  cannot  always  be 
justified  except  in  freedom  of  theory.” 

A  decision  on  the  appeal  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  for  some  time. 

ANNOUNCES  1930  ALMANAC 

The  19.10  Bulletin  Almanac  and  Year 
BiKik,  published  annually  by  the  Phila- 
dell'hla  Pi'cttiiui  Pullctin,  will  be  off  the 
press  soon  after  Jan.  1.  it  was  announced 
recently.  The  IxKik  is  being  prepared  by 
the  editorial  staff  under  the  direction  of 
Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor. 


S.  D.  ISSUES  RULES  ON 
DAILIES’  INSURANCE 

State  Commissioner  Says  That  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  Daily  Soliciting  Sub¬ 
scriptions  With  Policy  Must 
Be  Agent  of  Company 


Rules  designed  to  regulate  writing  of 
insurance  by  South  Dakota  newspapers 
have  been  announced  in  that  state  by 
D.  C.  Lewis,  insurance  commissioner. 
The  rules  follow: 

“Such  business  shall  be  written  only  in 
authorized  companies. 

“All  subscription  solicitors  shall  be 
licensed  as  agents  for  the  insuring  com¬ 
pany. 

“The  privilege  of  applying  for  a  policy 
of  insurance  shall  not  be  restricted  to 
subscribers  of  the  newspaper;  full 
amount  of  the  insurance  premium  must 
be  paid  by  the  applicant. 

“No  policy  of  insurance  is  to  be  given 
wholly  or  in  part  as  a  premium  or  in¬ 
ducement  for  new  subscriptions  to  the 
newspaper  or  for  renewals  of  old  su^ 
scriptions. 

“The  publisher,  if  an  individual,  or  an 
officer  of  the  publishing  company,  if  a 
corporation,  must  be  licensed  as  agent 
for  the  insurance  company,  such  agent 
to  be  held  responsible  for  policies  issued 
upon  applications  received  in  response  to 
advertisements  carried  in  such  newspaper, 

“The  insuring  company  will  be  held 
responsible  by  this  department  for  any 
misrepresentation  in  advertising,  whether 
apjiearing  in  the  newspaper  advertis^ 
ments  or  in  circulars  mailed  or  used  by 
soliciting  agents.  Misrepresentation  in 
such  advertising  will  be  held  to  be 
hazardous  to  the  insuring  public,  and  the 
certificate  of  authority  of  the  insurance 
company  will  be  revoked  or  suspended. 

“.\dvertising  containing  blank  forms  of 
application  shall  state  plainly  the  amount 
of  premium  and  the  specific  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  policy.  .All  policy  forms 
must  be  approved  by  this  department.” 


ONE  QUALITY 


AN  ADVERTISIN6  OFFICE 


HOW  CERTIFIED 
STEREOTYPING 

BENEFITS  THE 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

Shrinkage  with  dry  mats 
has  been  the  “bugaboo” 
of  cold  stereotyping. 

However,  with  Certified  Dry  Mats  the  shrinkage  in  column 
length,  as  well  as  in  width  of  page,  is  uniform  and  under 
control.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  allow  for  this  shrinkage 
of  known  quantity  by  making  the  composition  “strong”  to 
the  required  extent.  The  stereotype  department  does  the 
rest. 

As  a  result,  where  Certifieds  are  used,  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  have  friction  with  its  clients  because  of  short¬ 
age  in  linage,  and  everyone  is  happy. 

And  above  all,  advertisements  as  well  as  news  are  well 
printed— clearly  and  cleanly  printed  so  that  the  papers  may 
easily  be  read  without  strain  on  the  eyes. 

Certifieds  are  lightening  the  burdens  of  hundreds  of  news¬ 
paper  executives  as  well  as  mechanical  men.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  will  appeal  to  you  just  as  much,  and  so  we 
earnestly  invite  you  to  get  acquainted. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  ^  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 
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A-C-T-I-0-N-!  ...  a  city  pulsating 
with  progress  .  .  .  going  ahead 
k  .  .  .  that  is  Richmond!  Diversi- 
V  tied  industries  .  .  .  Tobacco  .  .  . 

Rayon  .  .  .  Paper  .  .  .  Printing 

VOl  give  steady,  profitable  employ- 
ment  to  Richmond’s  two  hundred 
thousand  ...  a  purchasing  power^ 
meriting  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

RICHMOND  still  retains  her  fine 
traditions  of  Yesterday,  but  seasons 

NATIONAL  them  with  the  Spirit  of  Tomorrow  .  .  . 

REPRESENTATIVES:  s  blondlng  that  brings  to  Business  a 

Vl\  choice  opportunity  for  the  building  of 

A.  CARROLL  Profits  and  Good-Will. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  EAST  42d  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

WESTERN 

SAW  YER-FERGUSON  CO. 
PALMOLIVE  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Every  week-day  The  News  Leader  is  read  in 
nearly  98%  of  the  homes  of  Richmond  ...  a 
tower  of  power  for  you  who  wish  to  sell  to 
Richmond —with  genuine  economy! 


THE  KICHMOKD  NEWS  LEADER 

T(ichmond  VcCs,  Great  Home  Paper 
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BIRMINGHAM  POST 

CIRCULATION  CONTINUES 

its  upward  march  .  .  . 

Birmingham  Post  circulation  now  ex-  lation  more  than  tripled  since  1924.  This 
ceeds  72,000  ...  a  gain  of  more  than  steady  and  substantial  growth  attests 
38%  since  October  1,  1926  ...  a  circu-  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  Post  circulation. 

THE  POST’S  CIRCULATION  RECORD  BY  A.  B.  C.  PERIODS  — 


APRIL  1  ,  1924 


2  3,7  9  3 


OCT.  1,  1924  27,303 

APRIL1,1925  33,683 

OCT.  1,1925  45,993 

APRIL1,1926  4  8  ,  5  3  6 


OCT.  1  ,  1926 
APRIL  1,  1927 
OCT.  1,  19  2  7 
APRIL  1  ,  1928 

OCT.  1,  1928 

APRIL  1,  1929 

OCT.  1,  1929 


5  2,4  8  4 


5  6 


4  18 


6  3,0  0  5 


6  4 
6  6 


9  7  9 


7  1,523 

7  2,512 


Birmingham  Post 

A  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


CHICAGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES.  DALLAS  .  DETROIT  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  BUFFALO  .  ATLANTA 
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ROLFE  NOW  PUBUSHER 
OF  HARTFORD  TIMES 


Gannett  Promote*  General  Manager — 
C.  C.  Hemenwajr  Named 
Editor,  Succeeding  C.  L. 
Sherman 


John  F.  Rolfe  was  appointed  publisher 
and  Charles  C.  Hemenway,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  this  week,  by 


John  F.  Roltb  Chasles  C.  Hemenway 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  filling  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  resignation  the  preceding 
week  of  Clifton  L.  Sherman,  who  had 
been  editor  since  1921. 

Mr.  Rolfe  had  been  general  manager 
and  personal  representative  of  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  since  the  latter  purchased  the  Times 
in  January,  1928.  Previously  he  was  for 
28  years  editor  and  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Coming  (N.Y.)  Leader  which  is 
now  the  Corning  Democrat.  He  did  his 
first  newspaper  work  for  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
papers. 

Mr.  Hemenway,  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  in  1907  and  1909,  went 
to  the  Times  in  1920  as  editorial  writer 
and  has  been  associate  editor  for  two 
years.  He  gained  his  early  newspaper 
experience  in  New  London,  Brockton 
and  Worcester,  and  liecame  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Post  in  1910.  He 
also  served  as  advertising  manager, 
general  manager  and  editor. 


REPORTERS  FREE  DEC.  10 


FRANK  C.  VAN  NAME 

Frank  C.  Van  Name,  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
advertising  agency,  died  Nov.  29,  after 
an  illness  of  more  than  six  months.  He 
had  been  with  the  McCann  company  for 
more  than  ten  years,  starting  in  the  art 
department.  I^ter  he  became  manager 
of  the  company’s  Denver  office,  and  then 
returned  to  the  New  York  office  as 
account  executive. 


ADVERTISING  NOTABLES 
PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  EDGE 


New  Ambaasador  to  France  I*  Honor 
Gue*t  at  Hotel  Actor  Luncheon 
Tendered  by  N,  Y.  Adver¬ 
tising  Club 


Three  Washington  Times  Men  Will 
Be  Tendered  Banquet 

John  E.  Nevin,  Jr.,  Gorman  M.  Hend¬ 
ricks  and  Linton  Burkett,  the  three 
Washington  Times  reporters  serving  a 
45-day  sentence  in  the  district  jail  for 
refusing  to  disclose  to  a  grand  jury 
where  they  got  their  information  used 
in  a  bootlegging  expose  published  by  their 
paper,  were  scheduled  to  be  released  Dec. 
10.  Immediately  thereafter  they  will  be 
guests  of  honor  at  a  banquet  at  the  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel. 

In  exchange  for  their  promises  not  to 
write  anything  while  in  jail,  the  three 
men  have  been  receiving  very  fine  treat¬ 
ment.  They  were  cited  for  contempt  Oct 
28  and  sentenced  Oct.  30.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  seven  days  for  good  behavior,  and 
four  days  of  “idle”  time  they  sjient  in 
jail  before  a  notice  of  appeal  was  dis¬ 
missed.  Judge  Peyton  (Jordon  sentenced 
them. 


Walter  E.  Edge,  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  to  France,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  Thursday,  Dec. 
5.  The  luncheon  was  given  to  express 
appreciation  for  Ambassador  Edge’s  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  extend  good  wishes  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  to  his  new  post. 

A  long  list  of  distinguished  men  took 
part  in  arranging  the  affair.  Frank 
Presby,  head  of  the  Frank  Presby  Com¬ 
pany  advertising  agency,  was  chairman 
of  the  luncheon  committee.  James 
Wright  Brown,  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  headed  the  committee  on 
arrangements. 

About  750  men  representing  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publishing  interests  attended  the 
luncheon,  at  which  Louis  Wiley,  business 
manager  of  the  Xnv  York  Times,  was 
toastmaster. 

David  Baird,  Jr.,  temporary  appointee 
to  the  place  in  the  United  States  Senate 
frcMn  which  Ambassador  E^ge  resigned, 
was  the  first  of  the  list  of  speakers. 
Those  who  followed  him  were:  Willis 
H.  Booth,  president  of  the  Merchants 
Association  of  New  York;  James  W. 
(Jerard,  former  ambassador  to  Germany ; 
James  Kerney,  editor  of  the  Trenton 
Times;  and  Ambassador  Edge. 

Although  for  the  last  twelve  years 
Ambassador  Edge  has  devoted  himself 
primarily  to  his  public  ddties  as  governor 
of  New  Jersey  from  1917  to  1919,  and 
as  United  States  senator  from  that  state 
since  then,  he  is  still  claimed  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  fraternity.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Dorland 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  which  he 
founded,  as  well  as  being  proprietor  of 
the  Dorland  Advertising  Agency,  of  At¬ 
lantic  City;  director  of  the  Dorland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Ltd.,  of  London;  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Agence  Dorland,  of  Paris; 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Dorland 
International. 

Before  entering  the  advertising  agency 
field,  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Daily  Press  and  the  Atlantic  City 
Evening  Union,  which  he  established  and 
conducted  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years. 


Checks  Cashed 
IN  St.  Cade  in  I92S 

Amounted  to 

$2,148,000,000 

<7®  HERE  are  sales  in 
vP  abundance  for  the 
advertiser  with  a  message 
for  the  St.  Paul  market 


WILLIAM  BIRD  SAILS 
FOR  EUROPE 


C.  P.  A.  Manager  Will  Become 

European  Director  of  New  York 
Sun  Foreign  Service — Cor¬ 
respondents  Added 

William  Bird,  for  ten  years  European 
manager  for  the  Consolidated  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  sailed  for  Paris  this  week  with 
Mrs.  Bird  on  the  Ile-de-France  after  a 
short  visit  in  the  United  States,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  becoming  European  director  of 
the  New  York  Sun  foreign  service, 
which  after  Jan.  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Consolidated  Press. 

The  New  York  Sun  foreign  service, 
reorganized  and  enlarged  under  the  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  with  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press,  will  have  correspondents  in 
some  thirty-six  cities.  Keats  Speed, 
managing  editor  of  The  Sun,  with  whom 
Mr  Bird  worked  out  the  plans  for  the 
service,  supplemented  the  formal  instruc¬ 
tions  to  correspondents  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“Tell  our  twenty  correspondents  in 
Europe  three  things:  E'irst,  tell  them  not 
to  try  to  be  statesmen — but  to  be  interest¬ 
ing.  Second,  tell  them  for  heaven’s  sake 
to  avoid  duplicating  the  other  services: 
the  A.  P.,  U.  P.  and  1.  N.  S.  give 
American  papers  all  they  can  use  about 
the  routine  happenings  in  Europe.  Third, 
tell  them  that  newspaper  readers  are 
intelligent'  people,  and  not  to  write 
down  to  them,  not  to  try  to  make  a  sensa¬ 
tion  out  of  a  banal  event  by  over-em¬ 
phatic  language.  If  it  isn’t  a  good  story 
when  told  in  simple,  straightforward 
terms,  it  isn’t  worth  sending.” 

With  Mr.  Bird  on  the  Ile-de-France 
was  Frederick  Oechsner,  staff  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  new  .service,  who  will 
have  his  headquarters  in  Berlin.  Other 
additions  to  the  European  staff,  already 
at  their  posts,  are  G.  H.  Archambault 
in  Paris  and  W’hit  Burnett  in  Vienna. 
Archambault  was  trained  under  James 


Gordon  Bennett,  the  younger  on  the 
A'ew  York  Herald.  Burnett,  former 
Herald  correspondent,  also  worked  on 
the  New  York  staffs  of  the  Times  and 
the  Associated  Press.  Oechsner  has 
served  on  the  newspapers  of  New 
Orleans,  his  home  city,  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  .Star  and  as  correspondent  in  Central 
America  and  in  EJurope. 


CLUB  BURLESQUES  I.  C.  C. 


San  Francisco  Reporters  Hold  Grid¬ 
iron  Dinner,  Nov.  29 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearings  on  application  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  to  link  up  with  the 
Western  Pacific  to  enter  California  and 
compete  with  the  Southern  Pacific  were 
burlesqued  at  a  gridiron  program  given 
by  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  on 
Nov.  29. 

The  hearings  have  been  in  progress 
in  San  Francisco  for  several  weeks,  at¬ 
tended  by  high  officials  of  the  three  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  burlesque  was  st^ed  by 
newspaper  men  covering  the  meetings. 

Dudley  Burrows,  San  Francisco  News, 
imj^rsonated  Charles  D.  Mahaffie,  ex¬ 
aminer  of  the  I.  C.  C.  who  has  presided 
at  the  hearings.  Other  newspaper  men 
who  acted  roles  of  various  high  railroad 
officials  were  A1  Peterson,  Commercial 
Neivs;  Floyd  Healey,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  George  D.  Crissey,  United  Press; 
Vid  Larson,  Call-Bulletin;  Walter  War¬ 
ren,  Associated  Press;  Vincent  Ma¬ 
honey,  McClatchcy  new^spapers;  Crear 
Harris,  Examiner;  Lewis  B.  Reynolds, 
I  Pal  I  Street  Neics;  L.  B.  Bruckart, 
Chronicle;  E.  J.  David,  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Anthony  F.  Moiteret,  Oakland 
Tribune. 

A.  C.  Bartlett,  president  of  the  Press 
Club,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  PLANT 

The  Stanley  (Wis.)  Republican  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  30  at  a  loss 
of  S20,(K)0.  The  paper  is  a  weekly. 


LORD  BEAVERBROOK 

M  A  S  T  E  R  r 
[JOURNALIST 

The  force  that  is  journal¬ 
ism  has  l>een  created  by 
men  of  courage  and  convic¬ 
tion.  Others  have  used  it,  but 
only  leaders  of  men  have  cre¬ 
ated  this  force. 

One  such  leader  is  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  mightiest  human 
factor  in  British  journalism 
to-day. 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  high 
purpose  in  journalism  is  .serv¬ 
ice  to  youth.  Service  to  those 
who  are  now  taking  over  con¬ 
trol  and  developing  a  new  and 
vital  nation,  new  industries, 
new  commerce  —  a  modern 
Great  Britain. 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  three  great  news-  To-day,  not_  only  the  buying  power, 
paper  are  for  youth  and  achievement  with  but  the  thinking  power,  the  leader- 
I  all  their  more  than  three  millions  of  circula-  .ship  power  of  Great  Britain  follow 
tion,  with  their  more  than  six  millions  of  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  newspapers 
readers.  'seven  days  a  week. 
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VETERAN  MARKSMEN 
AT  TURKEY  SHOOT 

“Uncle  Bill,”  97,  Among  Entrant* 
in  Clereland  Plain  Dealer 
“Stunt”  at  Aurora,  O.,  Last 
Week 

“Uncle  Bill,”  possibly  the  eldest  prac¬ 
ticing  Daniel  Boone  left  in  the  country, 
was  discovered  last  week  at  the  Aurora. 
O.,  turkey  shoot  sponsored  by  the  Clcve- 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

The  shoot  brought  out  the  biggest  col¬ 
lection  of  old  time  muzzle-loading,  per¬ 
cussion  cap,  squirrel  rifles  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  Ohio.  It  also  uncovered 
many  stories  with  a  pioneer  flavor. 

The  shoot  committee,  composed 
mainly  of  village  citizens,  started  with 
the  idea  not  of  making  it  a  big  affair 
but  picturesque.  Entries  were  limited  to 
owners  of  the  old-time  percussion  cap, 
muzzle-loading  squirrel  rifles  and  it  was 
thought  there  might  be  two  dozen  left  in 
northern  Ohio. 

Advance  stories  were  run  for  a  week 
and  entries  began  pouring  in  at  the  rate 


MOTHER  GOOSE  CHARACTERS  ON  PARADE 


“Dolly  Coes  A  Visiting,”  one  of  the  many  elaborate  floats  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star's  annual  Christmas  parade,  Nov.  30. 


FLASHLIGHT  SHELLS  ADfl 
TO  MURDER  MYSTERT 

Cartridge*  Di*carded  by  Camera«A 
at  Scene  of  Crime  Fumi*hed  ^ 
New  Lead  to  Springfield 
Story 

Two  tiny  shells  dropped  from  a  nA 
model  flashlight  “gun”  used  by  Gor« 
L.  Ryder,  staff  photographer  for 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  prccipitJH 
a  snappy  new  angle  to  a  local  murffl 
mystery  this  week.  Ryder  photograpjB 
the  scene  of  the  slaying  at  night,  leaVfl 
the  tiny  exploded  flashlight  cietonatj 
carelessly  discarded  on  the  ground.  ^ 
The  next  afternoon  he  picked  up 
One  of  the  Springfield  Daily  News 
read  this  two-column  headline:  ^ 

E.xpu)t)ED  Shells  Found  | 

Near  Body  of  Victim  of  ' 
Brutal  Westfield  Slayi 
The  lead  said:  “The  discovery  of  t 
tiny  exploded  shells  of  smaller  size  t 
.22-calibre  close  by  where  the  body 
the  still  unidentified  man,  victim  of  t 
brutal  slaying,  was  found  in  a  deso 


of  two  dozen  a  day,  mostly  from  the  stars  annual  i^nristmas  paraae,  iiov.  au.  brutal  slaying,  was  found  in  a  deso 

?n''S^'onVe'’"dS%f  the^thS  m  rT  “q- f  errside°of‘c7ane'1^onTfest’e"^^^^^^  all' 

jj  -a  ,  j  u  *  *  snool  iw  Ql^j  Simple  Simon,  the  liy  an  amusing  clown,  kicked  viciously  „„„„  -r 

♦^*\j*^*i.*  many  were  found  Men  in  a  Tub,  the  Old  Woman  and  frequently  at  another  clown  who  u  nolice  dnrinir  the  nast 

."'ho  Lived  in  a  Shoe  and  Mother  (^se  persisted  in  tickling  the  animal  with  a  ..7^,6  fwo  unexpl^S  s^ells^lrS 

small-calibered  gun  of  most  iincomi 


to  be  the  old  cutI  war  big  gauge  Mr-  Lived  in  a  Shoe  and  Mother  Goose 

bines.  Sevraty-five  only  were  qualified,  marched  onto  the  streets  of  Kan- 

n  i^"i°"^  "ho  otme  was  Uncle  Saturday,  Nov.  30,  to  give  wel-  D.  L.  Hartley  of  the  Star’s  reportorial  ri*zr\ve're^*,^rkpH"'\,n\hV«^ 

Bill  Longenb^ger,  from  o\er  Newton  come  to  Santa  (jlaus.  It  was  the  Kait-  staff  played  the  role  of  Santa  Claus.  He  PoHce  Insnector  William  O’Rri 
Falls  way.  He  is  97  years  old,  as  pic-  city  Star's  annual  Christmas  enter-  also  wrote  the  continuity  for  the  radio  over  the" 

turesque  an  old  hunter  as  there  is  liv-  , ailment  for  the  children  of  the  city  and  playlets,  in  the  direction  of  which  he 

mg.  He  made  a  jMcture  and  a  story  that  jj^^y  there  by  the  thousands,  ac-  was  assisted  by  Fred  Shields.  WDAF  ' 

people,  even  though  they  werent  particu-  companied  by  the  grown-ups,  too.  It  announcer.  “Tiny”  Renier,  one  of  the  CALIFORNIA  GROUP  ME 
larly  interested  in  early  Americana,  termed  the  most  successful  of  the  Wn.\F  studio  artists,  was  Old  King  Plans  for  the  coming  year  v 


Inner  iiun 

^  leainer.  r  c.  >  .  •  1  small-calibered  gun  of  most  iincomi 

.  V  ‘  ’r  size  were  picked  up  this  morning 

s  aff  played  the  role  of  Santa  Claus.  He  poUce  Inspector  William  O’Brien  I 


larly  interested  in  early  Americana, 
would  read  and  enjoy. 


announcer.  “Tiny”  Renier,  one  of  the  CALIFORNIA  GROUP  MEETS 

urniiin  rpan  ann  pnmv  .  .  WD.^F  studio  artists,  was  Old  King  Plans  for  the  coming  year  were  dit- 

PUii  n.-f  annual  Christmas  parties  given  by  the  Cole.  cussed  at  the  Napa,  Solano,  Contra  CosH 

aintlw’  nTnlePr  W  ^tar.  Among  the  15  bands  which  had  places  and  Alameda  coiniv  groups  of  the  (3 

87^  pioiieer  90  py  \vD.\F,  the  Star’s  radio  sta-  in  the  parade  was  the  clown  band  of  the  fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ* 
years  oia  ana  anotner  o/.  jj,  presentation  of  a  series  of  Irwin  Kirkwood  post  of  the  American  tion  held  in  Vallejo,  Nov.  28.  T  Sher- 

HiHnW^t'^an''.'rv  ^  foo  playlets,  in  which  all  of  the  Legion,  members  of  which  are  employes  man  McDowell  of  the  Alameda  T.W 

.J  r  ^lother  Goose  characters  were  intro-  in  various  departments  of  the  Star.  It  .f tar  presided.  Another  group  session  of 

«;;n  J  frL  H^nin  i  and  ^^vanced  interest  was  built  up.  was  led  by  Capt.  Frank  Fisher  of  the  the  association  is  set  for  Dec.  9  at 

«*v.Ar  coan-Ac  ThA  vPia^A  ’  meantime,  floats  for  the  parade  circulation  department,  who  also  is  leader  Banos,  with  Louis  Meyer,  publisher 

A.,r«ra  AnLrAH  Jntn  tht  prepared  Under  the  direction  of  the  Irwin  Kirkwood  post  drum  and  the  Oakdale  Leader,  scheduled  to  t 

Aurora  entered  into  the  spirit  ot  the  j  p  ^raig,  who  designed  the  bugle  corps.  charge  of  the  meetings 

thing  so  completely  ,t  put  on  an  old  time  the  Priests  of  Pallas  parades  |— - ! - -  meeiings. 

pioneer  parade.  ,  in  Kansas  City  for  several  years.  They  |  | 


thing  so  completely  it  put  on  an  old  time  the  Priests  of  Pallas  parades 

pioneer  parade.  ,  in  Kansas  Citv  for  several  years.  Thev 

It  was  a  revival  of  the  old  time  turkey  co^ion  and 

shoots^ich35  years  ago  were  regular  being  arranged 

backwo^s  community  affairs.  This  one  mechanical  effects  to  heighten  the 

went  off  so  well  it  will  be  an  annual  jUusion 

event  from  now  on.  floats  was  that  of  the  cow 

rod^and'  gun  sold  "’T  i 

nvfiA  tually  jumped,  the  cat  played  the  fiddle 

_  Rod  and  Gun,  international  outdoor  and  the  little  dog  really  laughed  “to  see 
life  magazine,  has  been  sold  by  its  pub-  such  sport.”  Another  float  presented  an 
lisher,  W.  J.  Taylor,  to  Rod  and  Gun,  endless  parade  of  wooden  soldiers,  some 
Ltd.,  a  new  corporation.  The  imgazine,  of  them  saluting  with  fine  precision  as 
which  heretofore  has  been  published  in  general,  mounted  on  a  wooden  horse, 


Woodstock,  Ont.,  will  now  be  issued  passed  by. 

from  Gardenvale,  Quo.  Mr.  Taylor  old  King  Cole,  on 

published  the  magazine  for  30  years.  caparisoned  horse  and 


NEW  BUSINESS  FEATURE 


Old  King  Cole,  on  a  handsomely 
caparisoned  horse  and  in  all  his  royal 
robes,  led  the  parade.  Mother  Goose  had 
a  position  on  the  back  of  her  favorite 


A  day-by-day  pictorial  story  of  the  gander,  who  flapped  his  wings.  On  the 
work  being  done  in  local  factories,  of-  same  float,  the  three  men  in  a  tub  rode 
fices  and  stores  is  a  new  picture  fea-  on  a  troubled  sea  and  Simple  Simon 
ture  in  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  fished  from  a  pail  of  water.  The  Old 
News.  The  feature  comprises  a  full  Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  brought 
page  in  conjunction  with  a  few  “spot  along  all  her  numerous  progeny  and  put 
news”  pictures.  out  the  washing  on  the  line.  There  was 
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Wood  Dry  Mats 
Are  Products  of  Specialization 

WE  make  just  one  product — 

Wood  Dry  Mats. 

Because  we  specialize,  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  supplying  our 
workmen  with  the  highest  grade 
materials.  That  is  why  we  get 
such  satisfactory  results. 

If  you  will  supply  your  stereotypers 
with  Wood  Dry  Mats,  you  will 
provide  the  means  to  the  best 
printed  paper  in  your  community. 
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"SK«  wears  Her  clotKcs  well"  may  be  more  of  a  compliment  to  style 
sense  tlian  to  form  and  carnafe-  In  pKoto^rapliing  any  swbicet, 
wketker  it  be  clotHes  or  motors,  it  ts  wise  to  employ  a  "stylist." 
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k^IXTY-FOUR  pages  such 
as  these  ought  to  relieve  any 
of  your  prospects  of  the  feeling 
that  his  business  is  “too  differ¬ 
ent”  for  rotogravure.  As  a  sell¬ 
ing  help  to  representatives  of 
your  rotogravure  section,  this 
book  is  without  equal.  Use  it 
as  you  have  used  the  photo 
service  catalogs  and  the  print¬ 
ing  qualities  of  Kimberly- 
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CIVIC  LEADERS  HONOR 
GEORGE  B.  DEALEY 

Gold  Ploq**®  Preoented  Preoident 
of  Dalla*  Newt  and  Journal 
at  Testimonial  Banquet, 

Not.  26 


Friends  of  G.  B.  Dealey,  president  of 
the  A  H.  Belo  Corporation,  publishers 
of  the  Dallas  News  and  Journal,  paid 
tribute  to  him 
for  his  long  and 
unselfish  service 
by  presenting  him 
a  gold  plaque  at 
a  dinner  spon¬ 
sored  by  the 
Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and 
attended  by  more 
than  400  pub¬ 
lishers,  newspa¬ 
per  men,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  o  f 
other  professions, 

Nov.  26.  In-  (Jeorge  B.  Dealey 
scribed  on  the 

plaque  were  the  following  words: 

‘  To  George  Bannerman  Dealey.  This 
token  is  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Dal¬ 
las  in  appreciation  of  his  unselfish  and 
effective  service  to  his  city  and  his 
State.  So  much  has  he  given,  so  little 
has  he  asked,  no  recompense  may  be 
[proffered  save  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  friends.  The  twenty-sixth  of 
[November,  A.  D.,  1929.” 

;  George  Waverley  Briggs,  president  of 
[the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  vice-presi- 
i.lent  of  the  City  National  Bank,  himself 
la  former  newspaper  man  who  received 
hiis  training  under  Mr.  Dealey,  was  toast- 
‘niaster.  Speakers  were  Col.  J.  T.  Treze- 
vaiit,  long-time  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Dealey;  J.  Howard  Ardrey,  New  York 
h  anker,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Cary,  civic  leader. 
J  After  many  words  of  praise  were  said 
to  Mr.  Dealey,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
telegram  !>  and  letters  exhibited,  repre- 
Miiting  congratulations  to  Mr.  Dealey 
[fum  friend-,  and  business  associates  in 
ill  parts  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Dealey  responded. 

The  publisher  gave  credit  to  his  news- 

Rtpers,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Dallas 
ews,  for  the  accomplishments  accred- 
ted  to  him. 

“What  I  have  been  able  to  do  is 
argely  explainable  by  my  connection 
^ith  newspapers  where  my  associates 
vere  always  sympathetic  with  every 
rbolesome  endeavor,”  he  said.  “Without 
uch  sympathy  and  help  and  without 
l  ese  newspaper  connections,  my  achieve¬ 
ments  would  have  been  small  indeed.” 
Mr.  Dealey  was  born  in  Manchester, 
england,  in  1859.  He  came  to  this 
muntry  with  his  parents  in  1870,  when 
*  was  eleven  years  old.  They  settled 
1  Galveston,  and  four  years  later  young 
lealey  obtained  his  first  job,  joining  the 
'aheston  News  as  office  boy. 

He  remained  with  that  paper  until 
1185  when  A.  H.  Belo,  publisher,  started 
le  Dallas  News,  and  transferred  Dealey 
5  its  staff.  He  has  been  with  that 
aper  ever  since,  becoming  president  of 
le  A.  H.  Belo  Company  in  1919. 

In  1926  he  purchased  control  of  the 
ewspapers  from  the  heirs  of  the  Belo 
state. 


■PATRICK  RETIRES  FROM  A.P. 


Night  Editor  at  London  for 
Thirty-five  Years 

William  R.  Patrick,  member  of  the 
■ndon  bureau  of  Associated  Press  for 
• ,  recently  retired  on  pension 

tn  a  resolution  of  appreciation  ex- 
mided  to  him  by  the  board  of  direc- 
rs.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  old  New 
liffc  Associated  Press  and  the  only 
'■ak  in  his  entire  record  of  service 
me  with  the  transformation  from  the 
d  organization  to  the  new. 

For  35  years  of  his  service  Mr.  Pat- 
^  was  night  editor  of  the  A.  P. 
>ndon  Imreau.  He  will  devote  much 
He  during  his  retirement  to  various 
35!cal  societies  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 


STOCK  RELEASED 


Hall  and  LaVarre  Pott  Bond  Covering 

Palmer,  DeWitt  Sc.  Palmer  Suit 

Capital  stocks  in  three  South  Carolina 
newspapers  and  in  two  banks  have  Ixen 
ordered  released  from  attachment 
brought  against  them  by  Palmer,  De- 
Witt  and  Palmer,  newspaper  brokers  of 
New  York,  in  the  suit  against  William 
LaVarre  and  Harold  Hall,  since  a 
$13,175  bond — the  amount  of  the  suit — 
has  been  posted  in  lieu  of  the  attachment. 

The  attachment  had  been  directed 
against  one-half  interest  Hall  claimed  to 
have  in  the  stock  of  the  Columbia 


(S.  C.)  Record,  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  and  the  Spartanburg  Journal 
and  money  on  deposit  in  LaVarre’s  name 
in  the  Columbia  National  bank  and  the 
Spartanburg  Central  National  bank. 

The  newspaper  brokers  claim  that 
$13,175  is  due  them  for  commissions  in¬ 
cident  to  the  purchase  of  the  three  papers 
for  Hall  and  LaVarre  with  money  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  property  of  Hall  was  attached  in 
the  suit'  to  secure  jurisdiction  in  South 
Carolina  since  he  is  a  resident  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Fla.,  where  the  fourth  paper  of 
the  group,  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  is  lo¬ 
cated. 


REPRINTING  “CHICKIE” 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  is  re¬ 
printing  “Chickie,”  the  most  popular 
serial  story  which  ever  appeared  in  its 
columns.  The  story  first  was  published 
in  the  American  six  years  ago  and  the 
newspaper  used  the  slogan,  “Ask  your 
big  sister  about  ‘Chickie,’  ”  in  its  pro¬ 
motion  before  reprinting  it. 

CORNISH  IS  NEWS  BDITOR 

George  A.  Cornish,  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  been  named  day  news  editor  of  that 
paper.  Hal  W.  Hazelrigg,  of  the  copy 
desk,  has  replaced  Cornish  as  assistant 
to  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  Sunday  editor. 


For  Years  the  Average 
November  Circulation  of 
the  NEWS  Has  Shown  a 
Gain  Over  the  Same  Month 
of  the  Previous  Year. 

NOVEMBER  1929 

City  and  Suburban  .  .  .  153,818 

Country .  23,195 


Average  Daily 

Net  Paid 


177,013 


Average  Daily  Increase  Over  1 928 


1 8,360 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Western  New  York*s  Greatest  Newspaper 

National  Repreaentativea 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Boston  Atlanta 
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FIVE-DAY  WEEK  UNECONOMIC,  SAY 
NORTHWEST  PUBLISHERS  AT  MEETING 

Coast  Group  Also  Refuses  to  Abandon  Its  Linotype  School  at 
Request. of  I.  T.  U. — J.  F.  Young 
Re-elected  President 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

SEATTLE,  Dec.  3. — The  five-day 
week  proposal  and  a  request  that 
their  Linotype  Operators  School  at  Spo¬ 
kane  be  closed  met  with  the  unqualified 
opposition  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  at  its 
Seattle  Convention  this  week. 

Both  propositions  are  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  convention  by 
the  International  Typographical  Lnion 
and  both  were  voted  down  aftei  pro¬ 
longed  discussion  led  by  President  J.  F. 
Young,  business  manager  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  owned  by  W.  H.  Cowles. 

Demand  for  the  five-day  week  was  held 
impossible  and  economically  unsound,  in 
view  of  the  prevailing  high  wages  in  the 
newspaper  printing  industry.  The  North¬ 
west  publishers  indorsed  the  opposition 
of  the  .\merican  Newspaper  Publi.shers’ 
Association  at  its  recent  Ashville  meet¬ 
ing  and  while  they  had  made  their  own 
survey  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposal 
and  found  the  innovation  would  increase 
production  costs  slightly  under  the  25 
per  cent  estimate  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
they  decided  to  accept  the  latter  figure, 
inasmuch  as  theirs  was  only  slightly  less. 

The  Northwest  Association  memiK-rs 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  might 
be  able  to  absorb  the  increased  cost  if  it 
were  effected  gradually,  say  over  a  period 
of  four  or  five  years  but  to  take  it  on 
instantly  was  out  of  the  question. 

President  Young  jiointed  out  that  pro¬ 
duction  costs  had  been  raised  to  a  high 
level  during  a  succession  of  years,  as  a 
result  of  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
Union.  Every  additional  burden  imposed 
by  the  Union  meant  a  further  pyramid¬ 
ing  of  production  expense,  he  said.  The 
five-day  week  and  the  resulting  expense 
of  hiring  more  men  and  otherwise  re¬ 
arranging  composing  room  operations, 
was  more  than  the  publishers  could  stand. 
Adverti.sers,  Mr.  Young  said,  could  not 
be  expected  to  meet  the  increased  charges 
and  publishing  margins  are  .such  that 
such  a  move  would  ^  the  only  recourse. 

The  five-day  week  program  was  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  annual  session 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
at  Seattle  last  summer.  President  Charles 
Howard  then  insisted  it  was  a  move  that 
must  come  if  the  high  standards  of 
workmanship  and  living  required  of  the 
members  are  to  be  maintained.  He 
could  see  no  hope  of  relieving  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation,  acute  in  some  centers, 
without  it.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  publishers,  once  they  had  an 
accurate  picture  of  its  operation  would 
welcome  it.  He  said  it  would  make  com¬ 
posing  rooms  more  clastic  and  otherwise 
be  as  helpful  to  publishers  as  it  would 
be  to  the  printers. 

Closely  allied  with  the  five-day  week 
question,  was  the  consideration  of  the 
Spokane  school  for  linotype  operators,  an 
institution  created  ten  years  ago  for  the 
training  of  independent  operators  on 
whom  the  publishers  could  rely  should 
their  differences  with  the  union  result  in 
a  strike  or  other  similar  difficulty. 

President  Young  told  a  delegation 
from  the  I.  T.  U.  that  the  Spokane  Lino¬ 
type  School  was  the  publishers’  “powder 
can’’^  and  that  they  proposed  to  keep 
“their  powder  dry  so  it  would  be  set  off 
any  time  it  was  deemed  necessary."  A 
vote  of  the  convention  sustained  Mr. 
Young’s  position.  Mr.  Young  was  the 
organizer  of  the  school  and  has  been  its 
principal  sponsor  ever  since.  He  was 
was  commended  by  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  his  stand. 

Delegates  were  present  from  four 
states — Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana-^nd  from  British  Columbia. 
After  deciding  upon  Victoria,  B.  C.,  for 
next  y^r’s  session  and  electing  officers 
and  directors  the  convention  was  ad¬ 
journed. 

A  resolution  of  regret  over  the  death 
of  J.  H.  Dustan,  editor  of  the  Butte 


Daily  Post,  was  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

President  Young,  who  has  served  nine 
terms,  was  reelected,  as  also  were  F.  J. 
Burd,  managing  director  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Province,  vice-president; 
S.  R.  Winch,  business  manager,  Port- 
latid  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal,  and  W. 
G.  Hooker,  Spokane,  secretary. 

In  addition  to  Young,  Burd  and 
Winch,  the  following  new  directors 
were  elected:  W.  V.  Tanner,  publisher 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer ;  W.  E. 
Hartmus,  business  manager,  Portland 
Oregonian,  and  J.  A.  Dickey,  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Post. 

The  three  Seattle  newspapers  were 
hosts  at  a  banquet  that  followed  the 
business  sessions. 


CLAIM  LAWYER  BROKE 
INTO  AD  AGENCY 


Dicbarment  of  Jean  D.  Kelley  Asked 
in  Denver — Demanded  Records 
of  Hower  Agency  on 
McCune  Account 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Denvkr,  Dec.  4. — Jean  D.  Kelley, 
prominent  Denver  attornev,  is  charged 
with  forcing  entrance  with  a  private 
detective  into  the  offices  of  the  Hower 
-Advertising  .Agency  and  seizing  certain 
records  and  files,  in  a  petition  for  the 
lawyer’s  disbarment  submitted  to  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  by  Attorney- 
(ieneral  Robert  Winbourn. 

The  petition  was  prepared  after  a  re¬ 
port  by  the  Grievance  Committee  of 
the  Colorado  Bar  Association. 

Kelley  was  attorney  for  the  McCune 
Sales  Company,  which,  when  alleged 
breach  of  professional  conduct  by  Kel¬ 
ley  occurred  last  January,  was  engaged 
in  making  toilet  and  beauty  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  Hower  agency  held  the  con¬ 
tract  to  conduct  a  national  advertising 
campaign  for  the  McCune  company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Attorney-General’s  pe¬ 
tition.  On  Jan.  .5  Kelley  and  Catherine 
McCune,  head  of  the  sales  company,  de¬ 
manded  that  C.  D.  Hower,  president  of 
the  advertising  agency,  relinquish  all 
books,  files,  mailing  supplies  and  rec¬ 
ords  concerned  with  McCune  contract. 
Kelley  informed  Hower,  it  is  charged, 
that  the  McCune  company  intended  to 
manage  its  own  advertising  campaign. 

when  Hower  refused  to  turn  over 
the  records,  Kelley  is  alleged  to  have 
threatened  him  with  arrest  on  a  charge 
of  larceny  as  bailee. 

It  is  charged  Kelley  later  obtained 
entrance  to  the  agency  offices  by  “art, 
deceit  and  stealth.”  He  is  alleged  to 
have  gone  to  the  agency  suite  at  night, 
accompanied  by  a  private  detective  and 
entered  with  aid  of  a  locksmith  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  remove  records.  When  de¬ 
nied  use  of  the  building  elevator,  a  de¬ 
tective  was  placed  on  guard  in  the  Hower 
offices  from  Saturday  night  until  Monday, 
when  Hower  obtained  an  injunction  pre¬ 
venting  removal  of  the  records. 


TO  HONOR  BULLOCK 


Foreign  Correspondentc  to  Give  Dinner 
to  London  Mail  Representative 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents  will  give  a  dinner  to  W. 
F.  Bullock,  American  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  at  the  Fifth 
.Avenue  Hotel,  Dec.  12,  in  recognition  of 
his  21  years  service  at  his  post.  Mr. 
Bullock  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
association,  and  has  served  as  its  pres¬ 
ident  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Sydney  J.  Clarke,  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association,  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 


W,  F,  MUSE  IS  SHUNNING 
ELEVATORS  THESE  DAYS 

ILL  F.  MUSE,  editor  of  the 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette, 
is  rapidly  losing  bis  faith  in 
elevators. 

Twice  within  the  past  few  weeks 
he  has  narrowly  escaped  serious 
injury  in  elevator  accidents.  The 
first  one  occurred  in  Des  Moines 
when  he  stepped  from  a  elevator 
just  before  it  dropped  several 
floors.  Last  week  on  a  freight 
elevator  in  the  Torch  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  a  truck, 
500  pounds  of  paper  and  a  plant 
employe  tumbled  two  stories  down 
the  shaft.  Beam  on  the  shaft 
broke  fall  of  the  paper  and  truck. 
The  workman  struck  Edward  F. 
Misak,  president  of  the  company, 
who  was  with  Mr.  Muse. 


TEXAS  VETERANS  MEET 


P.  E.  Montgomery  Elected  President 
of  Editorial  Association 

Entertained  on  both  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  Texas  Editorial  Association  met 
last  week  at  I^redo.  The  association 
is  composed  of  oldtimers  in  Texas 
newspaperdom.  P.  E.  Montgomery  of 
Mc.Allcn  was  elected  president  succeed¬ 
ing  Austin  Callan  of  Houston.  Fred 
I.  Massengil  of  Terrell  and  C.  C.  Hud¬ 
son,  Iowa  Park,  were  elected  first  and 
.second  vice-presidents;  Arthur  Lefevre, 
Houston,  assistant  to  the  president,  P. 
L.  Downs.  Temple,  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary.  Hamp  Cook,  Houston,  two 
years  ago  was  elected  secretary  for  life. 

Gordon  L.  Smedley  of  the  Laredo 
Times,  which  helped  entertain  the  vet¬ 
eran  editors,  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome.  Harry  F.  Schwenker  of 
Brady,  president  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association,  was  among  those  on  the 
program. 


MISS  BYRNE  RESIGNS 


Leaves  Chicago  Representative*’  As¬ 
sociation  to  Join  McKittrick 

Miss  Gertrude  Byrne,  well  known  to 
advertising  people  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Association 
of  Chicago,  effective  Jan.  1,  to  join  the 
McKittrick  Directory  of  .Advertisers  as 
nwnager  of  the  Chicago  office,  which 
opens  the  first  of  the  year.  Miss  Byrne 
has  been  with  the  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  for  the  past  ten  years. 
She  received  her  first  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  with  P.  L.  Henriquez  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  I.ater  she  was 
with  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Company  when 
that  firm  had  a  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives'  office  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Agnes  Beck,  who  has  been  Miss 
Byrne’s  assistant  for  the  last  seven  years, 
will  succeed  her. 


REFUSES  TO  PUBLISH 
MURDER  TRIAL  DIRT 

Chattanooga  News  Says  It  Will  £j. 
elude  Salaciousness  if  Notorioui 
Case  I*  Tried  in  Its  Court*—. 
Protests  “Parade  of  Filth" 


When  the  “nauseous”  Liggett  murdtr 
case,  which  is  creating  quite  a  furore  in 
Tennessee,  was  shifted  from  the  David¬ 
son  to  the  Hamilton  County  courts,  the 
Chattanooga  News  announced  editorially 
that  in  the  event  that  the  case  should 
actually  come  to  trial  in  its  county,  it 
would  rigorously  exclude  the  salacious 
aspects  of  the  trial  from  its  columns. 

The  details  of  the  case  may  be  impor¬ 
tant  from  a  legal  viewpoint,  the  editorial 
stated,  but  “they  can  be  of  no  benefit  to 
the  thousands  of  decent  families  of  this 
community,  and  they  will  not  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  the  News”. 

“We  are  aware,”  the  editorial  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  this  case  is  a  cause  celebrt 
and  we  are  aware  further  that  it  is  a 
journalistic  obligation  to  record  puWc 
events,  among  which  are  court  proceed¬ 
ings.  But  we  believe  that  the  important 
aspects  of  this  and  of  other  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  can  be  depicted  without  any 
parade  of  the  filth  which  probably  will 
be  testified  to  under  oath. 

“Further  than  this^  we  believe  that  the 
people  of  Chattanooga  hope  and  expect 
that,  whichever  of  our  local  jurists  may 
preside  at  the  trial  will  see  to  it  that 
his  court  of  law  is  not  made  a  theater 
of  salacious  amusement,  and  that  he  will 
if  necessary  exclude  spectators  from  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  trial. 

“The  peace  and  dignity  of  Hamilton 
county  and  of  Tennessee  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  anxiety  of  the  curious 
to  listen  to  the  story  of  Walter  Liggett 
and  his  paramour.” 


BANK  GIVES  THANKS 


N.  Y.  Institution  Buys  Newspaper 
Space  in  All  Dailies 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  New 
York,  published  a  large  Thanksgiving 
advertisement  in  all  the  New  York  City 
newspapers  on  Thanksgiving  Eve  and 
Thanksgiving  morning,  congratulating 
business  “on  the  way  it  weathered  the 
worst  of  storms  and  emerged  exultant 
over  all  obstacles.” 

“We  are  thankful  for  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  our  city’s  financial  leadership,  of 
our  country's  inexhaustible  resources,” 
it  said. 

“We  are  thankful  for  a  national  ad¬ 
ministration  that  invites  conference  with 
Business  for  the  nation’s  welfare. 

“We  are  thankful  for  the  example  and 
precept  of  our  great  Industrialists  who 
face  facts  with  deeds  and  shpw  us  the 
way  to  new  heights  of  American  achiev^ 
ment. 

“And,  speaking  quite  personally,  we 
are  thankful  for  this  year  of  growth, 
greatest  of  all  in  our  history,  number¬ 
ing  now  58  offices,  serving  over  4(X),000 
depositors,  with  total  resources  of  $300,- 
000,000.” 


TTte  '7^ublisher’s‘Siiilding‘Problem 


1fCONST«.UCTIO«-CLEVEL»NP-PUSS 


±  his  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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In  The 

Mid -South  Empire 

The  Appeal  Papers 

Dominate  in 

Memphis 

( 1 )  Lead  in  Local  advertising  lineage. 

(2)  Lead  in  Classified  lineage. 

(3)  Lead  in  Dep’t  store  lineage. 

(4)  Lead  in  Food  lineage. 


The  Territory ! 


(5)  Lead  in  85%  of  local  classifications. 

(6)  Lead  in  Total  lineage. 

(7)  Covers  all  the  worth vsrhile  families. 

(Figures  for  let  9  months,  1929  \ 

Morning — Evening — Sunday  / 


(1)  Has  exclusive  distribution  (of  25  or 
more  copies)  in  367  towns  in  the  Mid- 
South  Empire. 

(2)  Carries  85%  of  all  National  Adver¬ 
tising  run  in  Memphis  newspapers. 

(3)  Circulation  in  Memphis  and  Sub¬ 
urban  area, 


Daily  combination — 1  32,328. 
Sunday — 82,93 1 . 

(4)  Circulation  beyond  Suburban  area. 
Daily  combination — 58,333. 
Sunday — 60,427. 

(Figures  as  of  Nov.  1st,  1929) 


The 

Appeal  Papers 

The  Commercial  Appeal  .  .  .  Memphis  Evening  Appeal 
Represented  by  JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 
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USERS  FIND  E.  &  P.  GUIDE  VALUABLE 
IN  COMPILING  MARKET  DATA 

496-Page  Supplement  Gives  Detailed  Statistical  Pictures  of 
1,402  Cities — Percentage  Figures  for  States  Permit 
Comparisons — Retail  Outlets  Listed 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


COMMENTS  received  by  Editor  & 
PuBLiSHKR  from  readers  who  have 
had  time  to  study  the  annual  _  Market 
Guide  for  1930,  which  was  issued  as 
a  supplement  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  Nov.  23,  indicate  that  it  is  proving 
its  value  in  daily  use  in  merchandising, 
sales,  and  advertising  offices. 

One  subscriljer  spoke  of  having  a 
special  shelf  built  beside  his  desk  for 
three  reference  books.  Two  were  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  supplements,  the 
Market  Guide  and  the  annual  Year 
Book. 

In  another  case  a  manufacturer  of 
electrical  equipment  made  a  special  trip 
from  St.  Louis  to  Washington  to  see  if 
the  Department  of  Commerce  could  give 
him  figures  for  the  number  of  Missouri 
homes  wired  for  electricity  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  of  current  used  in 
each  city.  He  was  referred  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide,  and 
upon  his  return  home  found  the  volume 
in  his  own  firm’s  library. 

Again,  a  surety  ho'use  was  reported 
to  have  paid  $200  a  state  for  the  com¬ 
piling  of  commercial  statistics  on  half- 
a-dozen  states.  When  the  Market 
Guide  arrived  it  was  found  to  contain 
complete  figures  not  only  for  these 
states,  but  for  every  state. 

Doubtless  the  496-page  volume  seemed 
rather  forbidding  to  some  readers  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  but  those  who 
took  time  to  browse  through  it  found 
therein  a  scries  of  large-.scalc  photo¬ 
graphs  of  American  every-day  life.  The 
information  given  is  playing  its  part 
daily  in  the  process  of  keeping  factories 
busy  and  seeing  that  their  proilucts  are 
on  the  store  shelves  when  the  buyer 
walks  in. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  two  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  large 
enough  to  have  daily  newspapers  are 
listed  in  the  liook,  and  each  is  weighed, 
measured,  and  described  so  as  to  show 
its  importance  in  any  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 

A  new  feature  this  year  consists  of 
fifty  full-page  summaries — one  for  each 
state,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  one  for  Canada.  For  each  state 
271  items  of  information  are  given, 
starting  off  with  details  of  area  and 
climate,  number  and  nature  of  popula¬ 
tion,  wealth,  income,  and  buying  abil¬ 
ity.  Then  come  details  under  the  head¬ 
ings  of  financial,  educational,  religious, 
agricultural,  industrial,  mineral,  fishing, 
forest  products,  amusements,  automo¬ 
tive,  communication  and  transportation, 
newspapers,  building  and  construction, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  retail  trade  vol¬ 
ume,  exports,  and  miscellaneous. 

Not  only  are  figures  given  for  the 
many  subdivisions  under  these  headings. 


but  wherever  practical  the  percentages 
of  the  totals  for  the  nation  are  worked 
out.  So  far  as  known,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  these  percentages  have  been 
presented  in  one  volume,  although  they 
have  Ijeen  published  for  a  few  of  the 
items  separately. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  percentages  is 
probably  the  easiest  way  to  see  in  what 
respects  one  state  differs  most  from  the 
others.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  Iowa,  the 
state  has  3.28  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
farm  population,  3.35  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  farms  in  the  nation,  and  3.60 
per  cent  of  the  farm  land  in  the  nation, 
while  the  total  value  of  its  farm  prop¬ 
erty  rises  to  9.83  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  the  nation,  the  inference  is  obvious  as 
to  farm  wealth. 

As  another  instance.  New  York  state 
shows  9.62  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
population  by  the  latest  government  es¬ 
timate,  but  made  18.80  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  income  tax  returns.  Although 
the  state  paid  36.82  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  amusement  tax,  because  of  its 
large  number  of  high-priced  theatres,  its 
number  of  registered  passenger  automo¬ 
biles,  even  including  taxis,  was  only  8.20 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total. 

The  dwellings  in  the  state  are  reported 
as  only  6.40  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the 
nation,  although  the  percentage  for 
number  of  families  is  10.03.  This 
throws  a  light  on  housing  conditions.  A 
different  one  is  found  in  the  listing  of 
hou.ses  wired  for  electricity  at  15.66  per 
cent,  and  houses  piped  for  gas  at  22.13 
per  cent.  In  cost  of  residential  con¬ 
struction  in  1928,  New  York  state’s  total 
was  25..58  per  cent,  more  than  a  fourth 
of  all  such  construction  in  the  nation. 
The  large  amount  of  apartment  building 
swelled  this  figure. 

In  Michigan,  a  different  sort  of  pic¬ 
ture  is  shown.  The  state’s  percentage  of 
population  is  given  as  3.83,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  industrial  establishments  as 
3.02;  so  if  it  were  an  average  state  in 
all  respects,  its  percentage  should  be 
between  these  fijrpres  for  all  items. 
Wages  earned,  however,  are  listed  as 
7.01  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  nation 
— almost  twice  the  indicated  average. 
Income  tax  returns  were  4.31  per  cent, 
and  passenger  cars  and  taxis  were  5.06 
per  cent,  showing  both  these  items  well 
above  the  average  for  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation. 

California,  with  almost  the  same  popu¬ 
lation  as  Michigan  (3.80  per  cent), 
showed  slightly  less  than  average  wages 
— 3.49  per  cent.  In  value  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty.  however,  its  percentage  was  6.01,  in 
value  of  minerals  9.53,  and  in  fishing 
10.60,  showing  some  of  the  sources  of 
its  wealth.  The  presence  of  the  wealth 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  state  made 


7.74  per  cent  of  the  income  tax  returns 
of  the  natiem.  The  spending  of  the 
wealth  is  hinted  at  by  the  fact  that  pas¬ 
senger  automobiles  reached  7.37  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  nation  and  amuse¬ 
ment  taxes  paid  were  8.55  per  cent. 
Sidelights  are  thrown  on  the  state  by  the 
fact  that  it  had  10.63  per  cent  of  the 
airports  in  use,  and  developed  16.40  per 
cent  of  the  water  power. 

Similar  information  is  to  be  found  for 
every  state.  Amount  of  snowfall  and 
number  of  rainy  days  are  given  for  pro¬ 
ducers  of  seasonal  goods,  deposits  in 
savings  banks  and  building  and  loan 
associations  are  listed,  church  members 
are  divided  by  denominations,  while 
other  figures  deal  with  literacy,  number 
of  pupils  in  schools  of  all  kinds,  and 
expenditures  on  education.  Value  of 
principal  crops  is  shown,  and  also  the 
value  of  the  principal  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.  Number  of  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets  is  shown  for  all  principal  lines. 
Other  information  in  the  state  summaries 
includes  highways,  postoffice  receipts, 
radio  sets  in  use,  exports,  candy  sales, 
hotels,  and  hospitals. 

Among  the  trends  shown  by  reference 
to  earlier  editions  of  the  Market  Guide 
are  increases  in  population  and  buying 
power,  in  number  of  school  children,  in 
automobile  registrations,  in  number  of 
electric  meters,  in  telephones,  and  in 
chain  stores,  especially  chain  meat  stores. 

A  decrease  in  number  of  vaudeville 
theatres  listed  reflects  a  shift  to  motion 
pictures  in  theatres  throughout  the 
country.  More  bus  lines  and  air  lines 
arc  reported,  while  street  cars  and  inter- 


urban  lines  play  a  less  important  part. 
Airports,  as  would  be  expected,  show  a 
great  expansion. 

The  tabulatio;!  of  state  markets  is 
aided  by  maps  of  the  states,  some  of 
which  have  been  doubled  in  size  this 
year.  Each  map  shows  the  trading  area 
of  each  city  which  has  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  the  circulation  range  of  news¬ 
papers,  although  a  few  readers  have  evi¬ 
dently  misunderstood  the  maps  in  this 
respect.  In  determining  the  trading  area 
of  a  city  aid  was  obtained  from  local 
city  officials,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
newspapers. 

In  the  city  surveys,  the  number  of 
income  tax  returns  has  been  listed  with 
the  statistics  on  number  and  kind  of 
population,  so  as  to  give  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  city’s  inhabitants.  These 
income  tax  returns,  by  the  way,  show  a 
general  decline  from  1926  to  1927,  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  change  in  the  law  grant¬ 
ing  more  exemptions.  The  1927  income 
tax  figures  listed  were  made  public  f/ily 
on  Nov.  5  of  this  year,  but  were  rushed 
into  this  volume. 

New  information  included  this  year  in 
the  city  surveys  includes  the  number  of 
telephones  and  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers.  More  complete  data  is 
shown  for  the  number  of  meters  for  gas 
and  electricity  and  for  automobile  regis¬ 
trations.  Airports  and  landing  fields 
have  been  given  a  separate  listing,  the 
distance  and  direction  of  each  from  its 
city  being  stated. 

Sources  of  the  information  given  are 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  each  state. 


Only  About  38V2  Cubic  Feet  of 
Gold  Mined  Since  1492 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 

Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


"Perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  New  York  City  is  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broadway.  .  .  Here  is  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sells  newspapers  from 
every  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  but  none  as  huge  as 
this,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronafe.” 

— Boston  Transeript,  Oct.  79,  1921. 


By  R.  F.  R. 

Since  Columbus  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  38^-2  cubic  feet  of  gold  have 
been  mined. 

You  prolxibly  thought  there  was 
very  much  more,  but  the.se  figures 
are  authentic  as  furnished  by  the 
“United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.” 

Of  the  cumulative  world  produc¬ 
tion  of  gold  beginning  with  1492, 
monetary  stocks  now  comprise  467,- 
000,000  ounces,  while  530,5(33,329 
ounces  represent  the  gold  lost  or 
absorbed  in  other  monetary  uses. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  this 
gold  was  mined  in  the  first  twenty- 
seven  years  of  the  present  century. 

During  this  same  period  in  the 
present  century,  James  O’Flaherty 
and  his  father  were  engaged  in  a 
task  more  important  to  the  people 
living  in  “The  Bronx”  than  the 
mere  digging  for  gold. 

They  have  built  in  the  Home 
Nm's  of  the  Bronx  a  newspaper 
whose  influence  no  gold  can  buy ; 
a  newspaper  which  has  the  univer¬ 
sal  respect  and  loyal  regard  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  family  in  the  Bronx. 

These  Bron.x  dwellers  know  that 
its  columns  are  open  only  to  accu¬ 
rate,  fair  and  complete  news  of 
their  home  community.  Their  con¬ 
fidence  is  justified  because  this  news¬ 
paper  is  free  of  all  entanglements; 
is  independent,  and  fair  to  every- 


Huntsman 

The  Home  Nnvs  does  not  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  homes  of  its  readers 
any  advertiser  of  merchandise  which 
is  undesirable  in  character — it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  careful  in  these  matters. 

Local  merchants  selling  goods  of 
every  description  expend  practically 
their  entire  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  in  the  Bron.x  Home  Ncjos. 

'I'hey  do  so  because  they  know 
this  Home  News  circulation  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Bronx  and  adjacent 
territory  in  Upper  Manhattan. 

They  know  the  e.xact  results  this 
one  newspaper  produces. 

Do. you  have  the  same  concentra¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  circulation  in  the 
markets  in  which  you  are  pushing 
your  products? 

Can  you  completely  cover  any  one 
of  these  other  markets  by  using  but 
one  new'spaper? 

This  Bronx  market  is  surpassed 
by  none  in  the  United  States. 

Here  is  a  definite  segment  of 
Greater  New  York  which  offers 
you  an  opportunity  of  testing  out 
the  greatest  market  in  the  world  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

Quite  a  big  chunk  may  be  chipped 
from  that  38j^  cubic  feet  of  gold 
right  here  in  the  Bronx — and  why 
not  now? 


!i.  ft. 

Woolworth  Tower,  N.  Y. 
Tel. :  Fitz  Roy  0840 
Xafioftal  Representative 
‘‘The  Home  News’’ 
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BUS  TRANSPORTATION  FORGES  AHEAO 

_ _ _ _ _  ♦  _ 

TUMBLING  MARKET  Throngs fromlOCitiesSeeSantaClausatOskaloosa 

fails  to  affect  - ^ -  “oite  miles  of 

IOWA  PROSPERin  PASSENGER  LINES 


Figures  Show  That  Few  lowans 
Lost  Money  in  Stocks 
During  Crash 

Earlier  this  year,  thousands 
of  people  living  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  were 
winning  tremendous  “paper” 
profits  for  themselves  on  the 
stock  market— while  the  vast 
majority  of  folks  in  Iowa  were 
content  with  a  possibly  less 
alluring  but  a  certainly  more 
subsUntlal  Income  from  Iowa’s 
rich  fields,  thriving  factories 
and  busy  retail  enterprises, 
lowans  as  a  whole  viewed  the 
spring  and  summer  soaring  of 
i  the  stock  market  with  much 
the  same  Interest  that  they 
once  showed  toward  trans- 
Atlantic  flights.  Literal  and 
figurative  “high  flying”  was  ell 
right  for  the  other  fellow,  but 
the  average  Iowan  was  much 
more  intent  upon  keeping  his 
feet  on  firm  ground. 

And,  when  the  soaring  stock 
market  ro  c  k  e  t  finally  de¬ 
scended,  It  fell  clear  of  Iowa. 
This  is  substantiated  by  an¬ 
swers  to  a  questionnaire  re¬ 
cently  sent  bankers  in  nine 
Iowa  communities.  Bankers  In 
three  of  these  communities  re¬ 
ported  that  no  one  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  had  lost 
money  in  the  stock  market. 


Last  year,  the  merchants  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  prevailed  vpon  Slanta  Clans  to  pay  their  city 
a  pre-Christmas  visit.  Children  and  grown-ups  alike  came  from  their  Oskaloosa  homes  and  from 
homes  in  twenty  nearby  cities  to  greet  Santa. 

The  event  was  the  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  what  proved  to  be  Oskaloosa’s  biggest 
Christmas  shopping  season,  and  Santa  Claus  again  visited  Oskaloosa  this  year  on  the  day 
following  Thanksgiving.  His  reception  even  surpassed  the  reception  he  was  given  a  year  ago, 
and  local  merchants  believe  that  sales  during  the  present  Christmas  shopping  tcill  overshadow 
their  salts  of  a  year  ago. 


90%  of  Iowa  Firms 
Working  Full  Time 

Business  conditions  in 
Iowa  were  good  during  Oc¬ 
tober,  D.  Hoyer,  State 
Labor  Commissioner  an¬ 
nounced  recently  in  his 
monthly  report,  with  90  per 
cent  of  Iowa  firms  operating 
full  time,  9  per  cent  on  a 


RAILROAD  BUSINESS  /»<*>•>/<>"*«  Tenth  « 

producer  and  User  of 

SETS  NEW  RECORD  Cement,  Report  Shows 

-  Iowa  is  one  of  the  ten  princi- 

Net  Operating  Revenue  for  pal  cement  producing  states 


1928  Is  Greatest  in 
History 


cent  of  Iowa  firms  operating  ^n  increase  in  freight  busi-  sociation. 

full  time,  9  per  cent  on  a  !  ^  larger  movement  plants  in  1928  pro¬ 
part-time  basis,  and  only  1  i  facSJ^^l^rtic  e^  heSd  ”low“a  5,415,444  barrels  of  ce- 

per  cent  closed.  |  articles  neipea  lowa  jjjgjjj  compared  with  4,925,- 


in  the  union,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  recently  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  Portland  Cement  As¬ 
sociation. 

Iowa  plants  in  1928  pro- 


Employment  in  Iowa  also 
continued  its  upward  trend 
in  October  showing  a  gain 
of  1/10  of  1  per  cent. 


I  factored  articles  he  ped  Iowa  ^  compared  with  4,925,- 

I  railroads  to  earn  a  larger  net  I927  ^ 

I  operating  revenue  in  1928  than 

even ; 

I  in  any  previous  year,  accord-  g,  cement  consumer 

I  w.  VL  ..  vet.  I  the  annual  report  of  the  jjj  2923  than  it  did  as  a  pro- 

Three  reported  that  less  than  < _  '  Board  of  Railroad  Commission-  (j^^gj., 

one  per  cent  of  the  people  in  needed.  The  results  have  been  made  in  comprehensive 

their  community  lost  money;  that  Tnwa’a  antnmohilo  reai«.  spite  of  the  loss  of  passengers  L»ue  10  ine  comprenensive 

one  stated  that  very  few  had;  trations  on  November  1  nassed  Increasing  popu-  building  propam, 

anti  twn  ootitTiQtoa  fViaf  trations  on  wovemoer  1  passea  .  ..  .  nMtnmahiiP  travel  th®  Hawkeye  state  used  $o, 34.5,- 

ana  two  estimated  that  about  the  700,000  mark,  that  farm  ra-  automobile  travel.  .barrels  of  cement  ranking 

five  per  cent  had.  ggjgg  jumped  thirteen  per  The  net  operating  revenue  fifth^in  the  amount  consumed 

Throughout  1929,  while  thou-  cent,  and  that  building  in  Iowa  of  the  twelve  major  and  three  capita  and  tenth  in  actual 

twenty-three  per  cent,  smaller  steam  roads,  the  re-  consun^ption.  On  a  per  caUa 
plans  for  spending  their  “pa-  Furthermore,  bank  deposits,  mainder  left  after  the  expense  ^  2 19  barrels 

per  profits,  lowans  were  including  national  banks  and  of  Iowa  operations  Is  sub-  cement  for  every  man 
.  fv.  state  supervised  banks,  have  tracted  from  the  revenue  from  2jie  state 


things  that  they  wanted  and  reached  $822,000,000. 


iVDVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group  of  mar¬ 
kets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily  newspapers. 
Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of  its  twenty-seven  com¬ 
mercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

. Tribune  Fort  Madlaon  . Democrat 

p  P*  . Newe-Republican  Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

“ur  ntton  . Gazette  Keokuk  . Gate  City 

11**®“  . Hawk-Eye  Marshalltown  . Timee- 

r  ^  D  ■  ■ ;  i . Daily  Herald  Republican 

•w  R^ids  .......  .Gazette  Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

r— .  in  •'tpuhlican  Muscatine  . Journal  St 

venlervllls.Iowegian  &  Citizen  News-Tribune 

. . Herald  Newton  . News 

C™.  Bluffs  . Nonpareil  Oelwein  . Register 

n  News-Advertiser  Oskaloosa  . Herald 

•oport  . .  . Democrat  Ottumwa  . Courier 

Leader  Perry  . Chief 

Duln.-^'^*  •••• . Times  Sioux  City  . Journal 

-•-Telegraph-Herald  Sioux  City  . Tribune 

Fort  n^j  Journal  Washington  . Journal 

.It . Messenger  Waterloo  ....Evening  Courier 

*  Chronicle  Waterloo  . Tribune 


pO-429.-  last  year  and  undoubtedly  will 

J5  2«,?«  «8  0%ct”°?92'7 

These  are  'business  rather 
than  profit  showing  figures  as 

deductions  are  not  made  for  Bank  Deposits  Show 
expenses  in  revenue  not  di-  ^  .  f  ^2,000,000 

rectly  connected  with  actual  v.**... 

railroad  operations. 


An  increase  of  nearly  $2, 000,- 


Freight  business  in  the  000  in  deposits  in  lowa  banks 
state  more  than  compensated  under  state  supervision  was 
for  the  loss  in  passenger  traf-  made  between  June  29  and  Oc- 
fle,  according  to  the  reports,  tober  4,  Mr.  L.  A.  Andrew, 
The  grand  total  of  inter-state,  slat®  superintendent  of  bank- 
intrastate  and  trans-state  reve-  iag,  announced  recently.  This 
nne  freight  carried  in  Iowa  in  increase,  one  of  the  largest  in 
1927  on  all  steam  roads  was  recent  periods  between  banks 
72,790,605  tons  as  compared  caHs.  continues  the  gain  of 
with  78,269,053  tons  in  1928.  about  $1,000,000  per  month 
A  purely  Iowa  figure,  con-  which  has  been  made  in  Iowa 
sidered  an  accurate  barometer  deposits  since  the  first  of  the 
of  the  business  situation  in  the  year. 

state,  is  that  of  the  amount  of  On  June  4,  Iowa  banks  had 
revenue  freight  originating  on  on  deposit  $554,549,330.  The 
the  roads  and  in  the  state,  banks  decreased  their  own 
There  were  20,074,204  tons  of  borrowing  by  $226,000  in  the 
this  type  of  freight  on  the  15  same  period,  indicating  that 
steam  roads  in  1928,  and  17,-  they  met  the  seasonal  demand 
571,887  In  1927.  The  increase  upon  them  for  customer  loans 
is  approximately  2,500,000  tons,  from  their  own  resources. 


Motor  Carrier  Business  Makes 
61  Per  Cent  Gain  in 
Three  Years 

Note — In  all  lines,  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  in  Iowa  are 
advancing  at  a  terrific  pace. 
Today,  there  are  9,738  miles  of 
steam  lines  in  Iowa  and  (>58 
miles  of  electric  lines.  lowans 
drive  706,006  automobiles,  (a 
car  for  every  3.6  persons)  and 
67,961  trucks.  There  are  44 
airports  in  Iowa,  and  five  air¬ 
lines  operated  within  the  state. 

By  the  close  of  1929,  lowa 
tcill  be  the  seventh  ranking 
state  in  paved  primary  high- 
tcays  with  2,359  miles  of  pav¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  a  five  year 
road  building  program  in  1934, 
the  primary  roads  will  have 
4,933  miles  of  hard  surfacing. 

Aided  by  the  improvement 
of  roads,  by  the  development 
of  large  companies  both  in 
inter-state  and  intrastate  bus 
transportation,  and  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  railroads  into  the 
bus  business,  motor  carrier 
'business  in  Iowa  is  showing 
an  increase  of  nearly  37  per 
cent  for  1929,  according  to 
state  tax  figures.  During  the 
last  three  years,  motor  trans¬ 
port  business  in  Iowa  has  in¬ 
creased  close  to  61  per  cent. 

10,000  Route  Miles 

At  the  present  time,  there 
are  close  to  51  passenger  bus 
lines  in  the  state  with  a  total 
6,700  route  miles.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  there  are  102 . 
freight  bus  lines  with  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  route  miles. 
Chairman  B.  M.  Richardson  of 
the  board  of  railroad  commis¬ 
sioners,  points  out  that  at  least 
2,000  route  miles  are  -being 
added  to  bus  linesk  in  Iowa 
each  year. 

Motorbus  traffic  in  Iowa  Is 
not  concentrated  in  one  or  two 
large  centers  or  distributing 
points'  as  is  the  case  in  most 
states  with  large  motor  car¬ 
rier  mileage,  but  is  shared  by 
important  commercial  centers 
throughout  the  state.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  Iowa  Is  becoming 
literally  ribbed  with  motor  bus 
lines,  and  that  these  lines  are 
increasing  the  importance  of  the 
numerous  Iowa  trading  areas. 

Burlington  Payroll  at 
Creston  Is  $1 ,500,000 

Creston  —  The  Burlington 
railroad’s  payroll  for  Creston 
will  be  approximately  $1,- 
500,000  for  the  current  year. 
This  amount  represents  sala¬ 
ries  and  wages  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  shopmen  and  train¬ 
men,  freight  handlers,  and  of¬ 
fice  forces  at  Creston. 

Creston  is  a  principal  di¬ 
vision  point  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Burlington. 


N.  S.  PROMOTES  HORNADY  NEWS  MEN  WIN  FIGHT 

ON  CLOSED  COURT 


SUE  FOR  ACCOUNTING  IN 
CORNSTALK  PAPER 


Southeast  Divition  Head  Now  on 

Executive  StaCF 

Jack  R.  Hornady,  division  superinten¬ 
dent  for  International  News  Service  in 
the  southeast,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
_  executive  staff  of 

H.  H.  Stansbury, 
general  manager 
of  U  n  iv  e  r  s  a  1 
Service,  it  was 
VB  announced  this 

Ijf'^  ^  Stansbury. 

^  ^  Mr.  Hornady 

(  started  newspaper 

work  on  the 
old  Birmingham 
Ledger  in  1916  as 
a  reporter.  He 
first  joined  In¬ 
ternational  News 
Service  as  south¬ 
western  news  manager  in  1923,  but  was 
later  transferred  to  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  After  several  years  with  that  com¬ 
pany  and  its  affiliated  organizations  in 
the  southwest  and  southeast,  he  was 
chosen  to  head  I.  N.  S.  in  the  south¬ 
east,  with  general  supervision  over  the 
Southeastern  news  reports. 


idge  at  McCormick  Guardian*! 
Proceedings  in  California  Volun¬ 
tarily  Reverse*  Order  After 
Case  Is  Cited 


Minority  Stockholders  Ask  $8,668, 
750  Accounting  of  Euromerican 
Directors  —  Charge  Assets 
of  Firm  Wasted 


Two  California  newspaper  publishers  hour  interval  Publisher  Thomas  M. 
and  several  Western  newspaper  corre-  Sjorke  of  the  Santa ^  Barbara  Ercning 
spondents  won  a  signal  victory  in  com-  Acii’.v  was  telegraphing  an  appeal  to 
pelling  Superior  Judge  William  D.  Dehy  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
to  open  his  courtroom  during  the  Stanley  Ass()ciated  Press,  and  Harry  (  handler, 
McCjormick  guardianship  proceedings  in  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  instructed  his  attorneys  regarding  an  ap- 

After  telling  a  newspaper  delegation  iH'al  from  Judge  Dehy’s  ruling, 
before  the  beginning  of  hearing  on  Nov.  ^  In  conference  with  Judge  Dehy,  J.  D, 
21  that  he  was  “opposed  to  closed  court  Spire,  correspondent  of  tlie  C'/eivlaiij 
sessions,’’  ludge  Dehy  accepted  a  motion  /'lain  /dealer;  Jack  Hardy,  .\ss(x;iated 
by  Newton  D.  Baker,  former  secretary  Press  staff  man  from  the  Los  -Angelts 
of  war,  and  Oscar  l^wler,  vice-president  bureau;  Otis  Wiles,  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  Publish-  aminer  correspondent,  and  Paul  Brindel, 
ing  Company,  to  close  the  McCormick  ce>rrespondent  for  the  ( liicago  Daily 
hearing.  Times  and  -Wrt’  y’orl;  Ihming  Graphic, 

Baker  is  chief  counsel  for  Mrs.  Kath-  cited  the  California  Supreme  (Court’s  de- 
arine  McCormick,  who  seeks  to  be  named  cision  in  the  famous  Shortridge  case,  in 
exclusive  guardian  of  her  incompetent  which  the  supreme  court  rebuked  the 
husi)and  and  his  $.s0,0()0,()()0  estate.  Law-  superior  court  of  San  Jose.  Cal.,  for 
ler,  a  Los  Angeles  attorney,  represents  holding  in  contempt  (^harles  Shortridge, 
Harold  F.  McCormick  and  Cyrus  Me-  publisher,  for  publisliing  news  of  a  di- 
Cormick,  ranking  officials  of  the  Inter-  vorce  action,  after  an  injunction  against 
national  Harvester  Company,  and  their  him  had  been  issued. 


A  suit  involving  disposition  of  the 
basic  patents  by  which  paper  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  cornstalks  was  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  New  York,  Dec.  4  by 
minority  stockholders  of  the  Euro¬ 
merican  Cellulose  Products  Corporation, 
which  acquired  the  processes  invented  by 
Dr.  Dorner,  a  Dutch  chemist,  against 
the  officers  and  directors  of  that  company 
for  an  accounting  of  $8,668, 7.s().  The 
plaintiffs  contend  that  the  defendants 
wasted  the  assets  o,f  the  company  for 
their  own  profit  and  caused  a  loss  to  the 
minority  stockholders. 

The  action  is  brought  through  Harry 
T.  Zucker  as  attorney  for  twelve  stock¬ 
holders,  owning  3.7(K)  shares,  of  whom 
are  Louis  Bergman,  holder  of  1,400 
shares,  and  Benjamin  Unger,  1.100. 

The  defendants  named  are  the  Euro¬ 
merican  Company,  the  Cornstalk  Prod¬ 
ucts  Comi)any,  Inc.,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  over  the  Euromerican  com¬ 
pany  and  eight  directors  of  the  Euro¬ 
merican  company. 

The  complaint'  alleges  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  defendants  through  a  holding 
company  obtained  control  of  the  majority 
stock  of  the  Euromerican  company  and 
through  this  holding  they  subsequently 
got  the  majority  control  of  the  Cornstalk 
Products  Company,  Inc. 

They  are  accused  of  mismanaging  and 
wasting  the  property  of  the  Euromerican 
Company,  and  of  causing  action  by  the 
stockholders  on  Aug.  26  by  which  it  was 
voted  to  dissolve  the  Euromerican  com¬ 
pany  and  to  cancel  an  obligation  by 
which  the  Cornstalk  Products  Company 
was  no  longer  required  to  issue  stock  to 
the  Euromerican  company  for  the  right 
to  use  the  Dorner  process. 

The  plaintiffs  say  that  since  1927  the 
Cornstalk  Products  Company  has  spent 
more  than  $1,0(X),000  developing  the 
process  for  manufacturing  paper  and 
other  product's  from  cornstalks  and  sim¬ 
ilar  waste  from  farms,  and  that  under 
the  agreement  by  which  it  uses  the 
Dorner  process,  it  agreed  to  issue  60 
per  cent  of  the  stock  to  the  Euromerican 
company,  to  which  Mr.  Day,  who  had 
purchased  the  process  from  the  inventor, 
had  assigned  it. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  because 
the  defendant  officers  and  directors, 
against  the  protests  of  the  minority, 
caused  the  Euromerican  company  to  be 
•dissolved  and  merged  with  the  Corn¬ 
stalk  Products  Company,  they  are  ac¬ 
countable  for  $7,031,2.^0  as  the  value  of 

187.. s00  shares  of  Cornstalk  stock  to 
which  their  company  would  be  entitled 
under  the  contract. 

They  also  ask  that  the  defendants  be 
compeiltHl  to  account  for  $562,.S(K)  as  the 
value  of  L‘i,(XX)  share  of  (Tornstalk  stock 
voted  to  Clarence  A.  Brown  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Evvitts,  allegedly  without  con¬ 
sideration,  and  for  S62,.s()0  as  the  value 
of  stock  which  should  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Euromerican  company  for 
the  foreign  rights  to  the  Dorner  process. 

The  complaint  asks  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  or  the  Cornstalk  Products  Company 
deliver  to  the  Euromerican  company 

202.. s00  shares  of  stock  or  $8,668,730  as 
the  value,  or  if  this  is  not  done,  that 
the  directors  be  required  to  pay  this  sum. 

Walter  Gordon  Merritt,  coun.sel  for 
he  defendants  said  that  an  answer  has 
X)t  yet  l)ecn  filed  because  a  motion  is 
.low  pending  to  strike  out  part  of  the 
complaint,  but  that  the  defendants  would 
assert  that  they  were  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Euromerican  company 
in  the  dissolution  proceedings. 


Jack  R.  Hornady 


JOINS  DENVER  POST 


U.P.  Bureau  Manager  Becomes  Daily's 
Financial  Editor 

Tom  H.  Walker,  Denver  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press,  joined  the  Denver 
Dost  tliis  week  as  financial  editor.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  U.  P.  bureau  by 
Gerald  P.  Overton,  of  the  U.  P.  staff. 
Coincident  with  this  change  Vincent  J. 
Halloran,  of  the  Denver  office  was  ap¬ 
pointed  night  manager. 

Walker  has  lieen  in  press  association 
work  for  20  years,  most  of  the  time 
with  Associated  Press.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  U.  P.  Den¬ 
ver  bureau.  Overton  has  served  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Den¬ 
ver  and  San  Francisco  with  roving  as¬ 
signments  in  betw‘'eii.  Halloran  joined 
the  U.  P.  in  January  this  year  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Hast  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  and 
Granite  City  (Ill.)  Press  Record. 


SPORTS  CHANGES  IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Keener  Goes  to  Star  from  the  Times, 
Replaced  by  Farrington 

Sid  Keener,  for  many  years  sports 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  this  week 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Star  in  the  same 
capacity.  Charles  Regan,  race  writer, 
accompanied  Keener  to  the  Star.  Ray 
J.  Gillespie  becomes  first  assistant  tc 
Keener.  W.  W.  Smith  specializes  in 
baseball  and  football,  and  George  Red¬ 
mond  in  hockey  and  bowling.  .Mlx-rt 
Offer,  who  had  been  acting  managing 
editor,  has  been  returned  to  the  staff. 

Dick  Farrington,  formerly  of  the 
.Sporting  Xews  and  at  one  time  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times,  has  been  named 
by  the  Times  to  replace  Keener. 


BIO  AND  LITTLE,  RICH  AND  I'OOR.  CAN  PROJECT  THEIR  PERSONALITIES  OVER  THE 
WIDE  NETWORK  OF  ITS  WIRES 


In  the  service  of  all 
the  people 


//w  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


p  U  cities.  It  is  putting  in 
thousands  of  miles  of 
cable,  thousands  of  sec¬ 
tions  of  switchboard  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  new  tele¬ 
phones.  Its  expenditure  for 
plant  and  improvements  in 
service  in  1929  will  be  more 
than  550  millions  of  dollars — 
half  again  as  much  as  it  cost 
to  build  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  program  is  part  of  the 
telephone  ideal  that  anyone, 
anywhere,  shall  be  able  to  talk 
quickly  and  at  reasonable  cost 
with  anyone,  anywhere  else. 
There  is  no  standing  still  in 
the  Bell  Svstem. 


The  Bell  System  is 
owned  by  450,000  stock- 
holders  and  operated  by 
more  than  400,000  workers  for 
the  service  of  the  people  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  a  democratic  instru¬ 
ment  of  a  democracy.  Big  and 
little,  rich  and  poor,  can  pro¬ 
ject  their  personalities  over 
the  wide  network  of  its  wires. 
For  friendship  or  business, 
pleasure  or  profit,  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  indispensable  to  our 
modern  civilization. 

This  year  the  Bell  System 
is  erecting  new  telephone 
buildings  in  more  than  200 


“Only  the  Superlatives  Fit” 

— Praise  for  Byrd's  exploit, 

reported  in 

The  New  York  Times 

(From  The  Sun) 

“Our  thanks  to  the  enterprisinR 
Times  for  the  word  it  l)rouKht  from 
farthest  South  this  morning  and  our 
congratulations  on  having  received 
the  first  , message  from  the  South 
Pole,  as  It  did  from  the  North  in 
1926.  As  for  the  exploit  of  Byrd  and 
his  men,  only  the  superlatives  fit. 

It  was  superb,  magnificent.  Congress 
should  reward  the  Commander  with 
a  title  distinct  and  descriptive — Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Poles." 

Every  chapter  of  Byrd’s  own  story 
of  the  South  Polar  flight,  of  the 
exploration  to  be  made  by  airplane, 
and  the  news  stories  of  Russell 
Owen,  of  The  Times,  only  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  expedition,  are 
sent  by  radio  direct  from  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  to  The  New  York  Times. 


A.  M.  GOODWIN  RESIGNS 

Austin  M.  Goodwin,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Sutiday  Telegram  for 
the  last  three  years,  has  resigned.  Mr. 
Goodwin  has  been  with  Portland  papers 
for  the  last  25  years.  H.  J.  R.  Tewks¬ 
bury  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Sunday  Telegram. 


HAT  THE  SPOTLIGHT 
on  LINOTYPE 
MEANS  to  YOU 


LINOTYPE  RESEARCH 

Has  Given  to  the  World 

The  Slug  as  the  Unit  of 
Composition 

The  Circulating  Matrix 
The  Spaceband 
The  Power-Driven  Keyboard 
The  Two-Letter  Matrix 
The  Quick-Change  Magazine 
The  Auxiliary  Magazine 
The  Split  Magazine 

The  Front  Removal  of 
Magazines 

42-Pica  Measure  Machine 
(1897) 

The  Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 

The  Text-and-Display  Machine 
with  Main  and  Auxiliary 
Magazines  Operated  from 
One  Power- Driven  Keyboard 

The  72-Channel  Magazine 
The  Display  Machine 
The  Text-and-Display  Machine 
The  Multiple  Distributor 

The  Two-Pitch  Distributor 
Screws 

The  Universal  Mold 
The  Four-Mold  Disk 
The  Recessed  Mold 

The  Automatic  Font 
Distinguisher 

The  Universal  Knife  Block 

The  Sorts  Stacker  and  Multiple 
Sorts  Stacker 

The  Universal  Ejector 
Linotype  Typography 

The  International  Typographic 
Council 


For  more  than  forty  years  Linotype  has  been  in  the  spot¬ 
light  of  attention.  The  scrutiny  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  industry  has  been  far  more  searching  than 
any  trial  any  individual  could  give  it.  Linotype  reputation 
arising  from  such  critical  observation  means  that  Linotype 
has  made  good  under  every  condition. 


To  remain  in  advance  of  type-setting  requirements,  Lino¬ 
type  has  been  tireless  in  its  research.  Year  after  year  Lino¬ 
type  engineers  work  out  new  designs  and  new  materials, 
testing  them  and  comparing  them  with  the  old,  punishing 
them  with  treatment  worse  than  they  would  receive  in 
ordinary  use. 


When  you  buy  a  Linotype,  you  get  the  machine  that  has 
proved  itself  in  the  spotlight  of  attention.  The  success  of 
55,000  of  them  assures  you  of  the  soundness  of  your 
choice. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED  •  TORONTO  2.  CANADA 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


LINOTYPE 


C  TRADE 
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DUPLEX  SUPER-DUTY  ]|r 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 

THE  ENDORSEMENT  of  increasing  nnmbers 
of  users  is  the  highest  compliment  to  any 
maehinery,  and  the  rapid  inerease  in  volume  of 
sales  to  new  users,  turning  to  DUPLEX  SUPER¬ 
DUTY  UNITS  in  preference  after  full  investiga¬ 
tion,  is  more  indieative  of  DUPLEX  QUALITY 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

In  eleven  months  of  the  year  1929  DUPLEX 

superTOty  interchangeable  unit 

SALES  have  almost  tripled  over  any  previous 
full  year! 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.” 

We  invite  those  who  wish  the  hest  in  workman¬ 


ship,  materials,  design,  with  ultimate  efficiency 
and  economy  in  operation,  to  fully  investigate. 


(This,  of  course,  does  not  inelude  any  listing 
of  second-hand  presses  re-sold.) 

THE  DUPLEX  PRIN 


BATTLE  CREEfC 


Times  Building 
New  York 


ERCHANGEABLE  UNITS 


G  PRESS  COMPANY 

CHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


De  Young  Building 
San  Francisco 
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E  D  I 


UPLIFT 

WHAT  is  most  wonderful  in  this  week's  thrill¬ 
ing  climax  of  the  I’yrd  expedition?  Is  it  that 
the  dead  wastes  of  the  Antarctic  were  pene¬ 
trated  by  man?  Man  has  been  there  before.  Was 
the  wonder  that  a  party  of  Americans  courageously 
and  skillfully  piloted  a  plane  over  ice-torn  mountain 
peaks,  defying  treachenms  winds  and  risking  death 
on  jagged  rocks  screeni-d  by  clouds?  Think  of  the 
more  heroic  risks  taken  by  such  as  Waddell,  Ross, 
Scott,  Shackleton  and  Amundsen,  with  ponies,  dogs 
and  primitive  motor  cars  that  failed  to  serve !  Think 
of  those  who  wearily,  step  by  step,  climljed  those 
ten-thousand-foot  crags  to  reach  the  mighty  polar 
plateau !  Does  the  wonder  lie  in  the  scientific  re¬ 
sult?  That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  at  present  apparent. 
Where,  then,  is  the  service? 

In  our  view  the  wonder  lies  here  in  our  teeming 
cities,  not  in  the  frozen  waste  of  the  remote  south. 
The  service  is  that  this  stirring  adventure  of  noble 
and  able  men  has  produced  a  flood  of  news  which 
has  impelled  us  all,  men,  women  and  children,  to  lift 
our  eyes  from  the  ground  and  gaze  into  the  bound¬ 
less  firmament  of  the  universe.  Thought  has  suddenly 
been  transferred  from  the  humdrum  of  little,  puny, 
ignoble  life  to  the  glories  of  the  skies  and  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  a  huge  continent  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe, 
stranger  by  far  than  the  Arctic  Circle,  still  held  in 
the  awful  grip  of  the  ice  age,  forbidden  to  any  liv¬ 
ing  creature  of  sky  or  land.  The  story  that  has  been 
unreeling  from  Commander  Byrd’s  radio  transmitter 
in  Little  America  has  been  rich  in  the  qualities  of 
news  romance,  providing  spiritual  uplift  for  un¬ 
counted  millions  needing  to  be  reminded  of  God’s 
favoring  hand  in  our  lives. 

This  is  great  newspaper  enterprise.  It  scores  a 
triumph.  It  is  “about  something’’.  It  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  public  service.  It  represents  the  high  spirit  of 
an  ambitious  press.  Two  historic  American  news¬ 
paper  enterprises  in  a  single  year — the  world  voyage 
of  the  Graf  Zeppelin  and  the  Byrd  expedition — 
handsomely  confirm  the  fact  that  our  editorship  has 
its  eyes  on  the  stars.  Editor  &  Publisher  joins  the 
universal  chorus  of  rejoicing  over  the  splendid  feat 
of  Byrd,  his  men  and  Russell  Owen  and  we  wish  as 
well  to  pay  tribute  to  the  equally  imaginative  men 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  offices  of  Current  News 
Features,  Mnu  York  Times,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  dozens  of  other  newspaper  offices  where  this 
story  was  promoted  and  lavishly  financed.  It  is  good 
journalism  and  good  business. 


Hou'  many  of  the  gentlemen  7vho  run  columns 
adr’ising  readers  how  to  invest  money  in  specu- 
lathfe  stocks  would  have  the  courage  to  read  the 
back  files  of  their  newspapers  for  four  months? 


CAN  BE  DONE 

A  GOOD  editorial  appeared  one  day  last  week  in 
Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Leader,  titled  “We 
Can  Control  Our  Destiny’’.  The  comment  was 
directed  at  the  modern  philosophy,  popular  in  many 
places,  that  life  has  become  so  complex  that  it  tran¬ 
scends  the  power  of  man  and  that  public  wrongs 
may  be  so  deeply  entrenched  as  to  defy  reform.  But 
the  Mt.  Clemens  editor  is  not  a  futilist.  He  cited 
the  examples  of  Indiana  and  Chicago  to  prove  his 
point. 

The  Indianapolis  ring  was  as  corrupt  and  callous 
a  political  organization  as  curses  any  community,  yet 
when  Boyd  Gurley  of  Indianapolis  Times  tackled  it 
man-fashion,  though  at  the  time  his  new.spaper  was 
neither  prosperous  nor  influential,  he  won  an  amazing 
victory.  Reforms  undreamed  of  are  coming  to  his 
city.  In  Chicago  the  editor  cites  the  example  of 
John  A.  Swanson,  the  reform  state’s  attorney,  who 
with  Patrick  Roche  as  special  investigator,  in  a  few 
short  months  has  driven  racketeers  and  underworld 
habitues  out  of  town  in  panic.  The  editor  might 
have  cited  many  other  examples.  Such  jobs  can  be 
done.  Courage,  intelligence,  and  the  spirit  of  civic 
righteousness  are  the  requirements.  Good  newspaper 
crusades  are  never  forgotten  by  honest  people. 


The  blue  ribbon  for  excessive  zeal  goes  to  the 
space  buyer  who  complained  to  a  publisher: 
“You  are  making  your  pages  too  interesting; 
we  want  our  announcements  run  alongside  stuff 
which  nobody  would  care  to  read." 


I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  rometh  my  help. — Psalm,  CXXI ;  1. 


I  ^  L 


ing  political  move  for  a  horizontal  price  raise  will 
serve  to  awake  to  action  the  publishing  interests. 

Editor  &  Pubi.isher  reiterates  its  suggestion  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  an  international  meeting, 
for  full  investigation  and  thorough  debunking  of  the 
whole  newsprint  matter,  conducted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  two  governments,  with  a  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  to  chart  a  safe  course  for  this,  the  material 
basis  of  our  mutual  well-being,  prosperity  and 
progress. 


NEWSPRINT  PROPOSALS 

The  week  has  witnessed  a  subtle  gesture  in  the 
remarkable  political  demand  from  Canada  that 
American  newspaiier  publishers  accede  to  a  $5 
per  ton  increase  in  the  price  of  their  principal  raw 
material — newsprint.  Two  important  Canadian  com¬ 
panies,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company  and  the 
St.  Maurice  N'alley  Paper  Company  notified  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  on 
Wednesday  that  their  new  policy  would  be  three  year 
contracts  at  a  $5  per  ton  increase,  with  a  $5  per  ton 
rebate  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930,  this  obviously 
to  cover  the  point,  so  insistently  raised  in  some 
quarters,  that  an  increase  at  this  time  would  come 
as  a  blow  to  the  newspaper  and  advertising  industry 
owing  to  disturbed  financial  conditions.  On  Thursday 
other  members  of  the  Newsprint  Institute  made 
similar  announcements  to  their  customers. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  informed  by  International 
Paper  Company,  the  principal  rival  of  these  two 
Canadian  concerns,  that  in  view  of  their  announce¬ 
ments  it  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  put  a  $5 
increase  into  force  prior  to  June,  1930.  This  was 
unofficial  and  it  is  now  well-known  that  International 
is  deeply  embarrassed  by  important  five-year  con¬ 
tracts  at  the  1929  rates. 

Assuming  that  publishers  accept  the  Abitibi  and 
Maurice  Valley  proposal,  all  it  would  mean  would 
be  temporary  delay  of  the  program  outlined  by  the 
Canadian  provincial  authorities  looking  to  a  $5  in¬ 
crease,  with  the  rather  interesting  further  inducement 
of  a  firm  price  until  1933.  The  principles  involved 
in  this  extraordinary  price- jumping  by  government 
edict  arc  not  altered.  The  Premiers  of  the  spruce 
producing  provinces,  spokesmen  for  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  and  the  crown  timber  lands, 
still  urge  a  horizontal  increase,  with  no  better  justi¬ 
fication  than  the  generality  that'  the  present  price  is 
unsatisfactory  to  Canada,  despite  an  admitted  over¬ 
production.  The  six-months  concession  is  but  a 
teaser,  cleverly  answering  the  plea  that  an  increase 
now  w'ould  fly  in  the  face  of  the  general  movement 
to  stabilize  business.  So  far  as  we  can  see  the  news- 
jiapers  of  this  country  will  be  in  no  better  position  to 
meet  a  $5  increase  in  June  than  they  are  in  January. 
The  exiicdiency  is  trivial,  the  fundamental  facts  re¬ 
main  important. 

The  simple  truth  of  this  whole  newsprint  case  is 
that  while  the  political  spokesmen  for  the  paper 
intcpests  are  loudly  proclaiming  Canada’s  unhappy 
lot  in  having  to  “devastate’’  her  timber  lands  to  supply 
the  .American  newsprint  market,  with  occasional 
lamentation  about  the  rewards  of  labor,  anyone  with 
half  an  eye  to  see  comprehends  that  the  $5  increase 
will  not  save  a  single  spruce  tree,  nor  reforest  an 
acre,  nor  conceivably  alter  the  economic  status  of 
the  mill  worker  or  the  lumberjack  with  an  axe. 
This  increase  of  more  than  eight  per  cent  on  a  basic 
material  has  as  its  puriiose  the  validation  of  one  of 
the  nvist  unconscionable  overcapitalizations  in  any  in¬ 
dustry  on  this  continent.  The  business  of  the  price 
jump  is  to  flavor  an  ocean  of  watered  stock.  Vast 
((uantities  of  this  stock  are  held  by  those  who  have 
promoted  mills  and  comhinations  of  mills  in  the  years 
following  1920.  Naturally  such  interests  are  eager 
that  substance  be  put  behind  their  holdings.  In  view 
of  the  securities  situation  in  the  paper  field  it  is 
nothing  short  of  deception  to  limit  discussion  to  the 
devastation  of  forests,  the  rights  of  the  Canadian 
people  to  realize  from  their  natural  resources  or  to 
the  just'  rewards  of  lalxir. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  permit  this  vital  factor  in  news¬ 
paper  production  to  drift  and  be  controlled  by  tem¬ 
porary  expedients.  What  is  needed  is  a  genuine  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  of  the  facts,  real  action  to  conserve  the 
spruce  supply  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  future 
requirements.  We  hope  that  the  present  exasperat¬ 


Jingle  bells,  holly  and  old  Santa  all  you  wish, 
but  don’t  let  an  advertiser  say  “Xmas"  in  your 
respectable  newspaper. 


COPY 

OUTSIDE  of  the  amu.sement  field  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  such  frenzied  strife  for  new  ideas  as 
in  the  advertising  world.  Copy!  Copy  that 
will  hold  the  restless  eyes  of  the  millions!  Copy 
that  will  result  in  sales!  Copy  that  will  bring  mer¬ 
chandise  from  obscurity  into  popular  demand!  Copy 
which  will  make  men  rich  1 
George  Jean  Nathan  discusses  advertising  inter¬ 
estingly  in  the  current  issue  of  .American  Mercury. 
He  is  an  intelligent  observer  and  a  quality  writer. 
His  testimony  is  worth  noting.  It  is  his  view  that 
much  advertising  prepared  with  a  view  to  “catching 
the  eye’’  is  overdone  to  a  point  where  it  defeats  its 
purpose.  Illustrations  are  so  eye-compelling  that  the 
vision  of  the  reader  may  be  completely  captivated  by 
the  picture  and  the  advertising  message  be  utterly 
obscured.  Mr.  Nathan  cites  numerous  advertisements 
which,  he  says,  have  fascinated  him,  yet  not  one  of 
which  carried  any  trade  idea  to  his  mind.  The  girls 
were  too  pretty,  the  scenes  too  gay,  the  drawings  too 
perfect  to  be  spoiled  by  associated  thoughts  concern¬ 
ing  face-powder,  steamship  travel  or  specific  brands 
of  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Nathan  then  reviews  advertising  copy  of  30 
years  ago  which  was  plain  stuff  compared  with  the 
luxurious  current  material  and  declares  that  those 
advertisements  did  a  better  job  for  their  employers. 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  Castoria,  Pond’s  Extract, 
Dr.  Munyon,  Mennen’s  Talcum  Powder,  Radway’s 
Ready  Relief,  Beeman’s  Gum,  Regal  Shoe,  Madame 
Yale’s  beauty  stuffs.  Smith  Brothers’  cough  drops, 
Burpee’s  Seeds,  Pearline  and  other  famous  brands 
are  mentioned  as  having  required  nothing  better  than 
a  literal  directness  in  copy  and  Mr.  Nathan  picks 
the  famed  Pears’  Soap  child  reaching  for  the  cake 
as  excellent  copy,  because  it  was  a  clever  piece  of 
art,  an  eye  catcher,  yet  its  reference  to  the  adver¬ 
tised  article  was  inescapable. 

It  is  an  interesting  view  of  the  matter.  Certainly 
advertising  copy  is  not  going  to  return  to  mere  labels 
or  the  whiskered  faces  of  the  proprietors  of  brands, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  playing  art  for  art’s  sake 
in  advertising  at  tremendous  cost  both  to  advertiser 
and  medium.  Modern  copy  to  win  must  stand  the 
double  test  of  attractiveness  and  selling  ability. 


.S'liyt  a  scientist:  “Life  is  a  heterogeneous  col¬ 
lection  of  irreconcilable  phenomena."  Sounds 
like  a  tip  on  a  good  story,  to  tts. 


WORTH  WATCHING 

rHF!  Senate  *  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Couzens  chairman,  will  soon  open  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Couzens  bill  to  establish  a  communi- 
ations  commission  with  jurisdiction  over  interstate 
adio.  telephone  and  telegraph  and  transmission  of 
ower. 

Senator  Couzens  describes  his  measure  as  provid- 
ig  for  a  continuation  of  the  regulation  of  radio  in  all 
f  its  aspects,  for  taking  over  from  the  Interstate 
'ommerce  Commission  its  authority  over  telephone 
nd  telegraph  in  interstate  business,  and  for  the  regu- 
ition  of  power  in  interstate  commerce.  There  is  no 
vidence  that  the  bill  contemplates  any  regulation  of 
ress  service  over  telegraph  or  telephone  lines,  but 
dmittedly  it  may  have  an  effect  upon  rates.  It  is  the 
ind  of  measure  that,  drawn  without  full  consideration 
f  press  rights,  might  work  a  serious  handicap  to 


High  explosive — few  grains  of  fact  exposed 
to  bunk-laden  air. 


/ 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Homer  GUCK,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  and 
Carroll  Shaffer,  Rcneral  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  were  among  a 
group  of  Chicago  commercial  leaders 
vho  made  an  inspection  trip  through 
the  new  $16,000,000  railroad  yards  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  railway. 

Josephus  Daniels,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Nezos  atid  Ob¬ 
server.  addressed  the  annual  Episcopal 
Pil"ritnage  gathering  at  St.  Thomas’ 
church.  Rath.  N.  C..  recently. 

Hugh  Bancroft,  publisher  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  were 
visitors  in  Kansas  City  last  week.  ^Ir. 
Bancroft  conferred  with  his  Kansas  City 
representative,  Sanders  Sosland. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Scripps- Howard  news¬ 
papers.  and  Mrs.  Howard,  who  are  on 
a  world  tour,  arrived  in  Moscow'  this 
week. 

John  W.  Dafoe,  editor  of  the  Winni¬ 
peg  (Manitoba)  Free  Press,  and  Harry 
Siifton,  Toronto,  Ont..  newspaper  man, 
were  visitors  in  New  York  last  week. 

Col.  Harry  M.  Bigelow,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  is  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  taking  a  month’s 
course  in  the  military  intelligence  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  War  College. 

J.  B.  Dawson,  publisher  of  the  Menu 
Bern  (N.C.)  AVto  Berman  and  Sun- 
Joumal,  is  in  a  local  hospital  receiving 
treatment  for  an  injury  to  a  leg  suf¬ 
fered  in  a  fall  recently. 

Congressman  Robert  G.  Houston, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Georgetoivn 
(Del.)  Sussex  Republican,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  renomination.  Mr. 
Houston  is  serving  his  third  term  and 
now  is  seeking  the  fourth. 

Lyman  King,  editor  and  part  owner 
of  the  Napa  (Cal.)  Morning  Journal,  is 
back  at  his  desk  after  an  extended  illness. 

V.  W.  St.  John,  editor  of  the  Mena 
(Ark.)  Evening  Star,  was  appointed 
Arkansas  vice-president  of  U.  S.  High¬ 
way  No.  71  Association  at  its  recent' 
meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  S.  Clawson,  editor  of  the  Exeter 
(Cal.)  Sun.  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Exeter  Kiwanis  Club  for  1930. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

nOUGLAS  V.  MARTIN,  promotion 
^  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  third  annual  Christmas 
Outdoor  Lighting  Contest  in  St.  Louis. 

James  S.  Louvau,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  and 
Mrs.  Louvau  are  parents  of  a  daughter. 

William  J.  Montague,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Star,  and  Mrs.  Montague,  have 
been  visiting  relatives  of  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tague  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Blanche  McCarthy,  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Ncu’s-Leader  business  of¬ 
fice  organization,  who  recently  under¬ 
went  a  major  operation  in  a  Richmond 
hospital,  is  gradually  improving. 

Alvin  L.  Goette  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  advertising  staff 
IS  instructing  a  class  in  advertising  at 
East  High  School,  Rochester. 

Marshal  Taylor  has  resigned  fro.m 
the  financial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Times 
to  become  advertising  manager  of  the 
ficnmore  (N.Y.)  Independent. 

Reuben  Plotkin  and  Richard  Desinger 
have  joined  the  display  advertising  staff 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tiincs-Star. 

James  H.  Kennedy,  recently  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
national  advertising  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

PENERAL  JOHN  Q.  CANNON, 
f.  tnanaging  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
cifv  Deseret  News,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  after  several  days  illness. 

,^*|ontas  Green,  managing  editor  of 
“*  Burlington  (la.)  Gazette,  has  been 


named  a  member  of  the  board  of  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Iowa  Catholic  Historical 
Review,  a  publication  under  auspices  of 
the  Iowa  Catholic  society. 

Clarence  A.  McGrew,  city  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  long  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  hospital,  following  a  major 
operation. 

Thomas  Temple  Hovne,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  llerald  and  Exam¬ 
iner,  discussed  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  stock  market  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Graduate  club  of 
Economics  and  BTusiness  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Madeline  Ball,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republiean, 
addressed  the  Zonta  Club  of  Springfield 
recently. 

Jack  Brinckley,  former  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  reporter,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  station  WTIC,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  left  Richmond  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  left  that  newspaper  to  become 
announcer  at  WOR,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Later  he  joined  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  headquarters. 

Richard  Chase,  formerly  with  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  has  joined  the 
rewrite  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

Dick  Farrington,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Sporting  News,  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Times  in  place 
of  Sid  Keener  who  has  gone  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  with  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

Edward  Franklin  Perry,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  as  a  reporter. 

Don  King,  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Amcriean,  has  resigned  from  that  paper 
to  do  newspaper  work  in  the  Orient. 
King  was  Japan  correspondent  for  A.P. 
several  years  ago. 

Raymond  H.  Dower,  formerly  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  copy  desk, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  financial 
editor,  succeeding  Edward  W.  Erdman, 
resigned.  Richard  H.  Brown,  former 
Albany  newspaper  man,  and  M.  H. 
Pecerra,  formerly  with  Manchester  N. 
H.,  and  New  York  City  newspapers, 
have  joined  the  copy  desk. 

Louis  Sobol,  Broadway  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Graphic,  and  Mrs  Sobol 
spent  a  few  days  last  week  in  Water- 
bnry.  Conn.,  where  Mr.  Sobol  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican.  They  are  now 
vacationing  in  Bermuda. 

Ralph  Taylor,  political  reporter  of 
the  Nezv  York  American  is  vacationing 
at  his  home. 

Philip  A.  Bachelder,  son  of  Percival  A. 
Bachelder,  city  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express,  sailed  Nov.  .30, 
for  Havana,  Cuba,  where  he  will  be 
with  the  foreign  department  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Frederic  E.  Phelan  has  resigned  as 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


JA.  C.  (Gus)  Kemble,  of  the  Waxa- 
•  hatehie  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Daily 
Light,  celebrated  his  52nd  year  in  ac¬ 
tive  journalism, 
all  of  which,  ex- 
c  e  p  t i n  g  two 
years,  were  spent 
on  the  Waxa- 
hatchie  papers. 
His  present  job 
is  a  big  one ;  he 
looks  after  cir¬ 
culation,  collec¬ 
tions,  turns  in 
local  items,  and 
writes  a  column 
called  “County 
Chatter.” 

J.A.C.  Kemble  He  began  his 

career  on  the 
Enterprise  in  1877.  In  his  two  years 
away  from  the  paper  he  was  with  the 
U’aeo  (Tex.)  E.raminer  and  the  Bryan 
(Te.x.)  Enterprise.  In  1889  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Waxahatchie 
Democrat. 

Down  through  the  years,  from  the 
days  when  he  operated  one  of  the  old 
George  Washington  handpresses  to  the 
age  of  machinery  that  can  do  every¬ 
thing  l)ut  think,  a  beloved  printer’s  stool 
came  with  the  veteran  jo'urnalist.  He 
broke  it  once,  but  had  it  carefully  re¬ 
paired.  This  year,  however,  the  stool 
was  lost,  much  to  his  sorrow. 

When  he  was  asked  how  newspapers 
have  improved  in  the  last  50  years,  he 
said :  '‘My  opinion  is  that  they  have 
gone  forward  by  at  least  75  per  cent. 
Think  of  the  days  when  there  were  ads 
on  the  front  page;  when  handpresses 
were  used ;  when  type  was  hand-spiked ; 
when  ‘patent  insides’  instead  of  home 
print  were  the  vogue ;  when  ‘label’  head¬ 
lines — if  any — were  used.  Quite  differ¬ 
ent  now,  isn’t  it?  Even  in  the  small 
town.” 


sports  editor  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
Times.  Russell  Stewart  is  now  hand¬ 
ling  the  sports  page  as  well  as  con¬ 
ducting  a  motion  picture  column. 

George  S.  Johns,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  discussed  “what  Is  the  Front 
Page?”  before  the  Wednesday  Club  of 
St.  Louis,  Nov.  27. 

Edward  Angly,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Europe  for  the  past  nine  years,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Nezv  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Ben  Salmenson,  formerly  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Robert  Hale, 
aviation  reporter  for  the  Tribune,  has 
taken  a  position  with  the  Salt  Lake 
Municipal  Airport. 

Irving  E.  Pugh,  former  editor  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  stirring  successor  to  “Cap¬ 
tain  Blood,”  “Scaramouche” 
and  “The  Sea  Hawk”  —  30 
instalments,  first  8  illustrated 
by  BERDANIER  —  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copy  and  promotion 

—RELEASE  JAN.  4 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 

Herkimer  County  News,  and  before  that 
with  the  Little  falls  (X.Y.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Herkimer 
(N.'Y.)  Telegram. 

Robert  B.  Atwood,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  (111.)  State  Journal. 

Gene  D.  Rohinson  of  the  copy  desk, 
San  Antonio  livening  Nezos,  is  now' 
conducting  a  daily  column  for  the 
.Monroe  (La.)  .Morning  Post. 

Miss  .Mice  1).  I^e,  of  the  woman's 
department  of  the  Richmond  (\'a.) 
Timcs-Dispatch,  has  resigned. 

Fred  L.  W.  Bennett,  Salt  Lake  City 
class  journal  writer  and  correspondent, 
has  recovered  from  an  attack  of  infiu- 
enz.1. 

Idwal  Joties,  Nezv  York  American 
colunmist,  will  conduct  the  literary  sec- 
tif)n  of  that  paper  during  Nat  Berber’s 
absence. 

Miss  Riley  Nelson,  daughter  of  Dr. 

W.  Nelson  of  Boonville,  Mo.,  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1924, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Dconzillc 
Republican. 

Harold  P.  Jarvis,  legislative  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
spoke  before  the  Mercer  club  of  that 
city  at  a  recent  luncheon. 

Charles  M.  Bayer,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  joined  the  Nezv  York 
Herald  Tribune  last  summer,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Nezv  York  American  last 
week. 

Kenneth  F'.  Cook,  formerly  reporter 
with  the  Great  Tails  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
is  now  doing  house  organ  work  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
in  New  York  City. 

Clifford  F.  Weigle  has  joined  the 
San  Trancisco  Nezes  as  pwlice  reporter 
detailed  to  outside  stations  and  hospi¬ 
tals. 

F.  Roland  Dolan,  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  Nezi's  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Dolan  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Mari¬ 
lyn,  born  recently. 

Leo  J.  Ryan,  for  a  number  of  years 
state  correspondent  and  p)olitical  writer 
for  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
with  headquarters  at  Lincoln,  has  joined 
the  feature  staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  Chicago. 

Clark  McAdams,  editorial  writer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Little 
Theater  of  St.  Louis,  organized  as  a 
philanthropical  organization. 

Miss  Ruth  Present,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  society  editor,  is  on  a  two 
weeks  vacation. 

Steve  Briggs,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  reporter,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  an  attack  of 
pneumonia. 

Gilbert  Westoby,  formerly  with  the 
Oakland  bureau  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  is  now  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Susanz'ille  (Cal.)  Adz’ocatc. 

George  Lynn,  formerly  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  San  Francisco  and  other 
California  newspapers,  has  t)een  named 
manager  of  athletics  at  Santa  Clara 
University,  California. 

William  L.  Wright,  formerly  on  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  staff,  is  now 
handling  the  city  hall  beat  on  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

Arthur  Irwin,  formerly  on  the  N'ezv 
York  Mirror  city  desk  is  now  working 
on  the  Nezv  York  American  Christmas 
fund. 

Chester  A.  Letts,  formerly  United 
Press  night  bureau  manager  in  Denver, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  S^ezvs. 

J.  Ed  Howe  of  Shreveport',  La.,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  afternoon  newspapers 
in  the  Painter  group  at  Texarkana,  Tex., 
and  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  now  is  night  editor 
of  the  Monroe  Morning  Post.  Howe  has 
been  identified  with  newspapers  in  North 
Ix>uisiana  for  a  number  of  years. 

H.  Wolfe  Kaufman  has  left  the  Paris 


edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  opened  up  a  publicity  office  in  Paris 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

XT  AROLD  E.  RIGHTER,  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  to  Miss  Mary  Jose,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  in 
Cleveland  last  week. 

Florence  Rosalie  Keber,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  society  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  to  Floyd  Har¬ 
vard  McIntyre  of  Salem,  at  Mt.  Angel, 
Ore.,  Nov.  26. 

Victor  P.  O’Keefe,  state  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  to 
Miss  Mary  Frances  Lynch,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  on  'rha>il<sgi''inff  day. 

Miss  Marion  McLaughlin,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (la.)  Evening 
Journal,  to  Shirley  Clark,  Nov.  30,  in 
Washington. 

Dorothy  Leigh  Harris,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  tile  Henderson  (Ky.)  Journal, 
and  daughter  eff  Leigh  Harris,  editor  of 
the  Henderson  Journal  and  Gleaner,  to 
Nels  Leroy  Jorgensen,  journalist  and 
author  of  New  York,  at  Henderson, 
Nov.  28. 

Miss  Dorothy  MaePherson,  daughter 
of  Leslie  C.  MaePherson,  night  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  to  Louis 
Oren  (Thidester,  son  of  John  Y.  Chides- 
ter,  former  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  recently.  The  nuptial  service 
was  read  in  Trinity  Cathedral,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  They  will  reside  in  Mt.  Leba¬ 
non,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh. 

John  W.  Murray,  textile  reporter  on 
the  Nezv  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  to 
Phoebe  Ann  Ryan,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  that  newspaper.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  in  St.  Anselm’s  R.  C.  (Thurch, 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Murray  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  iMzvrencc  (Mass.) 
Eagle  where  he  served  for  seven  years. 
Miss  Ryan  has  been  in  the  circulation 
department  since  her  graduation  from 
Bay  Ridge  High  School  a  few  years  ago 
and  was  recently  appf)inted  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Vernon  H.  Kunkel,  a  newspaper  man 
of  I^ncaster,  and  York,  Pa.,  to  Miss 
Jessica  Link  recently.  They  will  make 
their  home  in  Atlanta,  where  Mr. 
Kunkel  will  be  associated  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Roxana  Byrd  White,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hagerstozvn  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald,  to  John  S.  Kieffer,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  St.  John’s  College. 
Annapolis,  in  Washington  recently. 

Jack  Rogers,  radio  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  to  Miss  Elsie  Otto,  Nov. 
30,  at  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner  in  New  York  City. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

p  T.  BATES,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 

bureau  manager  of  Pacific  Coast 
news  service  has  returned  from  a  two- 
week  visit  to  relatives  in  Texas. 

Alvin  Matthews,  formerly  with  Santa 
Cruz  (Cal.)  newspapers,  has  been  named 
StO(ckton  correspondent  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  News  Service. 

James  T.  McCausIand,  Associated 
Press  telegrapher  with  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  for  the  past 
year,  has  resigned  to  become  wire  op¬ 
erator  for  a  Bridgeport  brokerage  office. 
X’ictor  Benelisha,  day  state  wire  op¬ 
erator,  has  been  transferred  to  McCaus- 
land’s  night  trick,  with  C.  H.  Rudolph, 
recently  with  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press  and  prior  to  that  in  Danville,  Ill., 
taking  over  the  day  shift. 

Reid  Montfort,  for  .some  time  attached 
to  the  Richmond  (Va.)  day  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  (D.C.)  bureau. 

Paul  Cowles,  executive  assistant  of 
the  Associated  Press,  returned  to  New 
York  this  week  after  a  trip  around  the 
country,  during  which  he  attended  seven 
regional  A.P.  meetings. 

Frank  B.  Harper,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Pierre,  S.  D.,  has 
joined  the  Latin- American  department 
in  New  York. 


Mrs.  P.  1.  Lipsey,  wife  of  the  Asso. 
ciated  Press  correspondent  at  (knevi. 
Switzerland,  sailed  for  Europe,  Nov.  30 
on  the  S.  S.  Homeric  after  a  visit  of 
several  months  with  relatives  in  Texas 
and  Mississippi. 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
foreign  service  of  the  Associated  Press 
addressed  the  Journalism  Club  of  Hunter 
College,  Brooklyn,  Nov.  26,  on  “Ho«, 
World  News  Is  Collected.” 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

C  TANLEY  (N.C.)  News-Herald, 

^  semi-weekly,  has  been  sold  by  A.  C 
Huneycutt  to  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Albonarlt 
(N.C.)  Press.  The  two  papers  will  be 
merged.  J.  D.  Bivins,  John  W.  Har-  | 
ris  and  Ralph  .Andrews  are  the  owners 
of  the  press  Publishing  Company.  I 

R.  H.  Phillips  recently  sold  the  IVav- 
crly  (Tenn.)  Democrat  and  Senlinel 
to  County  Judge  C.  W.  Turner.  H. 
W.  Fleer  continues  as  manager. 

Harry  C.  MeSherry,  for  about  ten 
years  manager  of  the  Dozer  (Del.) 
huiex,  has  leased  the  Nezvark  (Del.) 
Post.  Recently  he  started  a  new  paper, 
the  .‘iussc.v  Record,  in  Georgetown,  Del! 
All  are  weeklies. 

Medaryville  (Ind.)  Herald,  weekly, 
has  been  purchased  by  Don  Guild  of 
Medaryville,  from  Herbert  Ames, 
owner  of  the  Francesz’ille  (Ind.)  Tti-  \ 
bune. 

Middle  Riz’er  (Minn.)  Record, 
weekly,  has  been  purchased  by  M,  S. 
Nordine  of  Standquist,  Minn.,  from  H. 

L.  Schuster. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS  i 

piCHMOND  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
Dec.  1,  6-page  section  devoted  to 
Sunny  South  grocery  store  chain  food 
show  at  Mosque,  week  of  Dec.  2. 

Kezvanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier  24-page 
Christmas  buying  guide.  Nov.  28. 

Mitchell  (S.D.)  Ez'ening  Republican, 
48-page  special  edition  commemorating 
its  golden  jubilee,  recently. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  Nov.  28,  10- 
page  section  devoted  to  Thanksgiving 
Day  footfjall  game  between  Virginia 
Military  Institute  and  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  at  Roanoke. 

Galz’eston  (Tex.)  Tribune,  Golden 
Jubilee  edition.  Nov.  26.  Congratula¬ 
tory  messages  from  President  Hoover 
and  Thomas  A.  Edison  were  printed. 

Monroe  (La.)  A'nvs-Star,  sixth  an¬ 
nual  progress  edition,  152  pages,  Nov. 
25.^ 

Kittanning  (Pa.)  Simpson’s  Daily 
Leader-Times,  community  edition,  64 
pages,  Nov.  25. 

Hotwluln  Star-Bulletin,  Hawaii  avia¬ 
tion  number,  38  pages,  Nov.  11. 

Bay  City  (Mich.)  Sunday  Times, 
progress  edition  marking  the  city’s  first 
Industrial  Week,  112  pages,  Nov.  17. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

IVEW  equipment,  including  four  new 
cameras,  recently  has  been  installed 
in  the  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  -Vi’tn 
studio. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Life,  weekly,  has 
installed  a  double  drying  system  on  its 
flat-bed  presses.  Both  electric  and  gas  I 
drying  devices  are  employed.  j 


Among  yesterday’s  rumors  was  one  to 
the  effect  that  the  Times  ye.sterday  had 
petitioned  Congress  to  establish  an 
and  a  West  Pole. — F,  P.  A.,  Nezv  1  or* 
Sun. 

“California  Immune  to  Wall  Street 
Shocks.” — Headline  in  Nezv  York 
It’s  all  a  matter  of  building  up  shock 
resistance. — //.  /.  Phillips,  Nezv  Yorr 
World.  _ 

“There  is  mental  stimulus  hi  reading 
a  column  of  bright,  informative  chatter 
daily.” — King  Alphonso  in  an  address  to 
Madrid  journalists.  That  pink  s'ow 
a  parade  of  columnists  blushing ! — 0.  v- 
McIntyre. 
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The  Outstanding  News 
Features  of  1 929 

The  contract  for  the  news  rights 
to  Commander  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd* s 
great  Antarctic  Expedition,  as  well  as 
his  flight  over  the  North  Pole, 
which  preceded  it,  was  made  hy 
Cnrrent  News  Features.  For  the 
Amundsen- Ellsworth  Trans-Polar 
Dirigible  flight  feature  on  which 
the  New  York  Times  acquired 
exclusive  rights,  Current  News 
Features  was  selected  as  sole  sell¬ 
ing  agency. 

Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt’s  “Inside 
of  Prohibition”  was  secured  by 
Current  News  Features,  as  was 
‘My  Life”  by  Leon  Trotsky 


Cuirmf  News  features 
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LEIDING  IS  APPOINTED 
AVIATION  EDITOR 

A.P.  Feature  Service  Science  Editor 
Now  Head*  Aviation  Department  at 

Washington — Staff  Change*  and 

New  Feature*  Announced 

Oscar  Leiding,  science  editor  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Feature  Service,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  aviation  editor  last  week  with 
headquarters  at  Washington.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Allen  Quinn,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Aviation  Corporation.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  science  features  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  aviation  work. 

Reid  Montfort,  of  the  A.  P.  news 
bureau  at  Richmond,  \'a.,  has  been  tran- 
ferred  to  the  feature  staff  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  assist  Mr.  Leiding.  Coincident 
with  these  changes  M.  E.  Stanley,  as¬ 
sistant  feature  editor  at  Chicago  was 
transferred  to  Atlanta  as  feature  editor, 
succeeding  B.  F.  Myer,  who  was  shifted 
to  the  news  staff  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Stanley  is  succeeded  in  Chicago  by 
Joseph  Ryan,  capitol  correspondent  for 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  at  Lincoln. 

A  number  of  new  features  were  added 
by  the  A.P.  Feature  Service  this  week. 
Among  them  are  a  daily  health  column 
for  evening  papers  to  be  conducted  by 
Dr.  lago  Galdston  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Galdston  is 
an  ex-secretary  of  the  information  bur¬ 
eau  of  the  academy  and  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society.  The  academy’s 
staff  of  150  consulting  specialists  will  be 
available  to  pass  on  the  material. 

A  special  year-end  review,  consisting 
of  a  five-page  survey  of  business,  finance, 
music,  art,  science  and  aviation  during 
1029,  will  be  sent  out  to  morning  and 
evening  papers  Dec.  10,  and  the  .A.P.  se¬ 
lections  for  All-American  football  teams 
were  sent  out  this  week  for  release 
Dec.  7. 

Two  new  serials  have  also  lieen  added 
to  the  A.P.  schedule.  They  are;  “The 
Big  Shot.”  by  Frank  L.  Packard,  and 
“Jacqueline  on  Her  Own,”  by  Richard 
Starr. 

EXHIBITS  ART  WORK 

NEA  Pari*  Man  Invited  to  Show  Hi* 
Painting* 

Waldo  Wallis,  a  member  of  the  NEA 
Paris  staff  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
also  an  artist,  was  honored  recently 
when  he  was  invited  to  exhibit  his 
paintings  in  the  Salon  des  Tuileries  after 
a  jury  had  inspected  his  work. 

Before  joining  NEA,  Wallis  was  a 
photographer  for  the  European  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  served  as 
art  editor  on  the  now  defunct  Paris 
Times,  an  Engli.sh  language  newspaper. 
He  was  educated  in  Kan.sas  City  and 
St.  Louis,  later  taking  up  art  and  going 
to  Paris  to  further  his  studies.  He  is 
34,  and  married  a  French  art  student. 

New  King  Feature* 

Helen  Rowland  is  doing  a  new  weekly 
series  for  King  Features  Syndicate  iinder 
the  title  of  “Chats  with  Immortals”  in 
which  she  interviews  famous  figures  of 
history  on  love  and  marriage.  Damon 
Runyon  is  writing  a  new  weekly  series 
for  king,  humorous  articles  dealing  with 
small  town  character.s.  The  series  will 
start  Dec.  8. 

Catton  On  Western  Trip 

Bruce  Catton,  of  the  Cleveland  staff 
of  NEA  Service,  is  on  a  trip  through 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 
W  illiam  T.  Douglas,  western  travelling 
representative  of  NEA,  and  Mrs.  Doug¬ 
las  were  severely  injured  recently  in  an 
.  automobile  accident  near  Fort  Huacuca, 
Ariz. 

Oscar  I*  NEA  Author 

Oscar  of  the  W'^aldorf  is  the  author 
of  a  new  series  of  articles  being  issued 
by  NEA  Service.  The  celebrated  maitre 
d’hotel  is  preparing  detailed  menus  for 
Sunday  home  dinners  and  explaining  the 
preparation  of  many  Waldorf  dishes. 


YOUNGEST  STRIP  ARTIST 

Herbert  D.  Stockton  of  King  Feature* 

Syndicate  I*  but  21 

Herbert  Donald  Stockton,  whose  ju¬ 
venile  comic  strip,  “Hick  Hayes  in 
High,”  is  now  being  distributed  by  King 
Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  credited 
with  being  the 
youngest  featured 
comic  artist  in 
the  United  States. 

He  is  21.  The 
foundation  for 
his  strip  was 
made  when  he 
attended  San 
Jose  (Cal.) 

High  School, 
where,  according 
to  the  story, 

James  Swinner-  jje.be.t  D.  Stocxton 
ton,  the  cele¬ 
brated  cartoonist,  recognized  the  boy’s 
ability  and  induced  him  to  enter  art 
school. 

At  the  age  of  12  Stockton  was  a 
“hoofer,”  playing  vaudeville  houses  in 
the  West.  Later  he  obtained  employment 
on  the  San  Prancisco  lixatnincr  from 
1925  to  1928,  and  has  since  been  with 
the  Oaklami  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer.  His 
strip  has  been  syndicated  on  the  Pacific 
coast  for  several  years. 

Ledger  Offer*  Cbri*tma*  Feature* 

CTiristmas  features  announced  this 
week  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  are:  Three  cover  pages  in  four 
colors  or  black  and  white  mats ;  two 
Christmas  cartofMis  by  Norman  Lynd ; 
short  stories  by  Helen  St.  Benard  and 
Ken  Shaw,  and  a  series  of  feature  pages. 
This  syndicate  is  also  releasing  this 
year’s  “Annual  Financial  and  Business 
Review  and  Forecast,”  comprising  al)out 
100  columns  and  containing  statements  of 
business  leaders  and  numerous  tables. 

SUGGESTS  AD  SCHEDULE 

The  New  York  Times,  in  a  letter  to 
advertisers  this  week,  suggested  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  .schedule  their  general  and  in¬ 
stitutional  copys  on  Mondays,  ^^'ednes- 
days  and  Saturdays.  The  letter  stated 
that  on  two  successive  days  the  Times 
was  obliged  to  omit  24  and  16  columns 
of  advertising  respectively  due  to  space 
limitations,  and  that  precedence  was 
given  to  advertisements  having  a  news 
value  definitely  for  the  actual  day  of 
publication. 

McGIVERN  WEDS 

John  T.  McGivern,  formerly  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Frances  Hartford,  daughter  of  George 
F.  Hartford,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
paper,  were  married  last  week  at  St. 
Andrew’s  church  in  New  York.  The 
couple  will  make  their  home  in  Qiicago. 
Mr.  McGivern  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  Western  company,  (Chicago. 

Ha*  Tool  Account 

Badger  and  Browning,  Boston  agency, 
has  the  account  of  the  Goodell-Pratt 
Company,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  makers  of 
“1500  goixl  tools.” 

Boston  Agency  Named 

Badger  &  Browning^  Inc.,  of  Boston, 
has  recently  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  account  of  the  Mason  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  of  South  Paris, 
Maine. 

New  Client  For  Hoyt 

The  Charles  W.  Ho>’t  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  account  of  the  Pickering 
Governor  Company  of  Portland,  Conn. 

St.  Loui*  Agency  Promote*  Hall 

I,eonard  Hall,  who  recently  joined  the 
Emery  Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis, 
as  account  executive,  has  been  elected 
vice-president,  following  the  resignation 
of  W.  W.  C^avanagh. 


Three  Account*  For  Moon 

Byron  G.  Moon  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Troy  and 
New  York  City,  have  been  appointed 
merchandising-advertising  counsel  to  the 
following  accounts:  Nyanza  Mills,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Xyon  yarns,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.;  the  American  Fabrics  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  laces  and  trimmings ;  the 
Harder  Refrigerator  Corporation,  Cob- 
leskill,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  refrigerators 
under  the  trade  names  “Harder”  and 
“McKee”. 

Atwood  In  Chicago 

Raymond  Atwood,  for  the  last  several 
years  manager  of  the  Cleveland  office  of 
the  H.  K.  McCann  Advertising  company, 
has  joined  the  executive  staff  of  the 
agency’s  Chicago  offices  at  400  West 
Madison  street. 

Par*on*  With  Buffalo  Agency 

Nathan  S.  Parsons,  formerly  with 
Winsten  &  Sullivan  and  Percival  Frow- 
ert  agencies  of  New  York  is  now  with 
Burton  Bigelow,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  U*e  Newspaper* 

The  Universal  Gear  Shift  Corporation 
of  New  Haven  Conn.,  has  appointed 
J.  H.  Newmark,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  to 
direct  its  advertising.  Copy  will  be  placed 
in  newspapers  and  automotive  papers. 
Direct  mail  will  also  be  used  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Preparing  Handy  Washer  Copy 

Handy  Washer  Company  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  the  Handy 
Washer,  have  appointed  Burton  Bigelow, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  to  direct  their  advertising. 

Barney  With  Addison  Var* 

Malcolm  L.  Barney,  formerly  account 
executive  with  J.  J.  Fuller  Advertising 
.\gency,  has  joined  the  Buffalo  office  of 
Addison  \’ars,  Inc.  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Saffan  With  Collins-  Kirk 

Fred  C.  Saffan  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Collins-Kirk,  Inc.,  Qiicago,  as  space 
buyer  and  production  manager. 

AD  TIPS 


Julian  J  Bebr  Cbmpany,  Cincinnati.  O.  la 
iislnz  smaller  eastern  cities  for  the  advertis 
Ins  of  Jumbo  I’eaniit  Butter,  Frank  Tea  &  Spice 
Comi)an.T. 

Olen  Buck  Company,  S-l  East  W'aslilnKton 
street.  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  account 
of  Horllck's  Malted  Milk  Company,  Uaclne, 
Wisconsin. 

Bromley  Advertising  Agency,  T12  Sixth  ave¬ 
nue,  Minneapolis.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
Decenilier  and  January  for  the  Warren  Shade 
Company,  Sank  Hapids.  Michigan,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  |>orrh  shades  and  Industrial  shades. 

Chappelow  Advertising  Company,  1700  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  St.  I>nuis.  Will  make  up  lists 
during  this  month  and  January  for  the  I..an- 
genlH-rg  Mfg.  Company,  St.  I>ouie. 

Fuller  tc  Smith,  l.'iOl  Euclid  avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  Are  Issuing  roto  copy  on  Westing- 
house  Company,  I’ittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Oriswold-Eshleman  Company,  I.eader  News 
Building,  Cleveland.  Placing  account  for  the 
Freedom  Oil  Works  Company,  Freedom,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Hamilton  Company,  ISO  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  Issuing  orders  on  The 
Chicago  Evening  American  to  the  circulation 
territory. 

Huhbell  Advertising  Agency,  1227  Prospect 
avenue,  S.  E.,  Cleveland.  O.  Is  selecting  a  list 
of  newapaiiers  for  the  advertising  of  National 
Benniiig  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keolor  &  Stites,  18  West  7th  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  Are  placing  some  advertising  on 
Buchrach  Feld  Comi)any,  American  Beauty 
Malt,  Cincinnati. 

Lord  Ic  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  22.'>  Bush 
street,  San  Francisco.  Placing  account  for  the 
Californians  Incorporated,  San  Francisco. 

Hatteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company,  .807  North 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Is  sending  orders 
to  a  list  of  nilddicwest  newspapers  on  W.  I). 
Boyce  Co. 

M.  A.  Ring  Company,  316  West  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  small  copy  to  a  few 
newspapers  on  Markene  Chemical  Company, 
Chicago. 

Sterling  Beeson.  Inc.,  Toledo.  Ohio.  Is  Issu¬ 
ing  orders  to  a  list  of  newspapers  generally  on 
Conklin  Pen  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Edward  H.  Weiss  Company,  307  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  using  a  list  of  large 
cities  for  the  advertising  of  Sonatron  Tube, 
National  Pnion  Radio  Co.,  Chicago. 

Whit*  A  Parton,  Inc.,  2,'>  West  ■l.’ith  street. 
New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Metal  Tex¬ 
tile  Conioration,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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ILLINOIS 

Invites  Your  Attention 

The  productive,  rapidly 
developing  southern  part 
of  Illinois  is  known  as 
“Egypt.”  It  is  a  fertile 
field  reached  only  through 
the  daily  newspapers  of 
Egypt,  and  fully  covered 
by  them. 

Egypt  is  the  fastest 
growing  section  of  Illinois. 
It  heis  big  farming  sec¬ 
tions,  big  coal  mines  and 
oil  fields,  big  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  and  industries 
that  create  pa3froIls  and 
increasing  demands  for 
advertised  products. 

These  papers  give  all 
reasonable  merchandising 
service  to  regular  adver¬ 
tisers  and  stand  ready  to 
help  you. 

EGYPT’S 

ASSOCIATED  DAILIES 

Cairo  Citizen 
Carbondale  Free  Press 
Du  Quoin  Call 
Harrisburg  Register 
Marion  Republican 
Mount  Vernon  Register- 
News 

West  Frankfort  American 
Benton  Evening  News 
Centralia  Sentinel 
Eldorado  Journal 
Lawrenceville  Record 
Mount  Carmel  Republican- 
Register 

Murphysboro  Independent 

All  located  in 
Southern  Illinois 


l>  ^  m  oi  pit  pLi 


nFTY  OF  THE  MANY 
REPRESENTATIV'E 
NEWSPAPERS  USING 
LVTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS 

New  York  Times 
New  York  Sun 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Wall  Street  News 
Women’s  Wear  Daily 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Albany  Times  Union 
Elmira  Telegram 
Utica  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Pontiac  Daily  News 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Camden  Daily  Courier 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Trenton  Courier 
Canton  (Ohio)  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Dayton  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Davenport  Times 
Denver  Post 
Stockton  Record 
Bridgeport  Times  Star 
New  Britain  Record 
Macon  Telegraph 
Portland  (Maine)  News 
Fall  River  Globe 
Duluth  News  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Minneapolis  Daily  Star 
Kansas  City  American 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Milwaukee  Times 
Carolina  (N.  C.)  Times 
Chattanooga  News 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Galveston  News 
Galveston  Times 
Galveston  Tribune 
Waco-News  Tribune 
Waco  Times  Herald 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
Spokane  Press 
Portland  News 
Portland  Oregonian 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Journal 


Give  Your  Newspaper 
a  New  Dress  for  1930 


You’re  not  wearing  the  same  clothes 
that  you  were  wearing  w'hen  you  start¬ 
ed  your  newspaper. 

Your  newspaper  deserves  to  be  kept 
up-to-date  in  looks  and  as  interesting 
as  possible  to  your  readers.  Reader  in¬ 
terest  has  cash  value  in  circulation. 

A  newspaper  that  is  really  alive  edi¬ 
torially  should  reflect  progressiveness 
in  its  physical  make-up. 

But  don’t  change  until  you  have  real¬ 
ly  tested  the  legibility  of  various  news 
faces.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  first  impres¬ 
sions.  Your  main  reason  for  changing 
the  news  face  on  your  paper  is  to  get 
more  legibility. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  Intertype 
Ideal  News.  Compare  this  popular  news 


face  with  all  the  rest.  Write  to  any  of 
the  newspapers  listed  on  this  page.  Ask 
for  their  opinion.  Ask  them  to  tell  you 
about  their  readers’  comment  when 
the  change  was  made. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  is  the  natural, 
normal,  well-proportioned,  news  face 
that  is  more  than  just  legible.  It  is  the 
news  face  that  has  space  around  each 
letter  which  makes  easier  reading  as 
well  as  clearer  stereotyping. 

And  remember — Intertype  Ideal 
News  is  made  on  the  famous  wide- 
tooth,  smooth-running  matrices  which 
run  on  all  line  composing  machines. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  Inter¬ 
type  Ideal  News  Broadside  of  facts — 
profitable  facts. 


'^andardizei 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  360  Furman  Street,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont 
St.;  Los  Angeies,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry 
Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 
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PRESTONE  HOPPED  INTO 
LIMEUGHT  WITH  BYRD 


Full-Page,  Anti-Freeze  Copy  Released 
by  Ayer  to  Tie  Up  With  Ex¬ 
plorer’s  Flight  Over  South 
Pole 


VV'hen  front-page  headlines  last  Satur¬ 
day  announced  "Byrd  Safely  Flies  to 
South  Pole  and  Back,"  readers  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  newspapers  were 


FIOM  THE  icy  WASTES 

OF  ANTARCTICA 

BYRD  FLASHES  FACTS  ON 
MOTOR  PROTECTION 


~  F  9  P O I N  T  S 

- -  •  !  !■/  '  ■  ,  OF  SUPEDIOHITy 


Chicago  Firms  Consolidate 

The  Hoops  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  has  consolidated  with  Carroll 
Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  adverti.sing  agency, 
whose  offices  are  at  35  East  .VVacker 
drive.  Walter  D.  Hoops,  for  20  years 
at  the  head  of  his  own  agency,  becomes 
vice-president  of  the  Carroll  Dean 
Muri>hy  organization.  Mr.  Hoops  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  .American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


OPENING  NEW  OFFICE 


New  Jordan  Account 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  of 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  “Un- 
guentine,"  "Amolin”  deodorant  and  other 
drug  and  pharmaceutical  products,  his  ap¬ 
pointed  Jordan  Advertising  Abroad,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  handle  all  of  its  foreign 
advertising.  Young  &  Rubicam  will 
continue  to  place  the  domestic  advertis¬ 
ing. 


Gulf  Refining  Names  Gardner 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Gulf 
Refining  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
placed  with  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  New  York.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  used.  Wm.  B.  Akin, 
formerly  of  the  William  B.  Akin  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company. 


Prestone  tie-up  with  Byrd  flight 

surprised  to  find  in  the  same  editions 
full-page  advertisements  for  Eveready 
Prestone,  anti-freeze  compound,  headed 
“From  the  Icy  VV'astes  of  Antarctica, 
Byrd  Flashes  Facts  on  Motor  Protec¬ 
tion”. 

Advertising  men  preparing  the  copy 
for  the  Prestone  campaign  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  "break”  to  capitalize  the 
news  value  of  Commander  Byrd’s 
achievement.  The  advertisement  had 
been  scheduled  to  run  several  days  later, 
and  was  in  embryonic  form  in  the  New 
York  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  Nov.  2^),  when  the  first 
news  was  published  that  Byrd  and  his 
group  had  taken  off  on  their  venture. 

The  copy  was  hurriedly  finished, 
avoiding  too  specific  a  statement  of  what 
the  flight  had  accomplished,  and  was 
placed  with  four  New  York  and  two 
Philadelphia  newspapers  to  be  held  for 
release. 

As  the  evening  passed  and  closing 
times  approached,  frequent  inquiries  were 
made  at  the  office  of  the  Times,  but  it 
was  not  until  after  8  o’clock  that  defi¬ 
nite  word  of  Byrd’s  safe  return  was 
obtained,  and  the  copy  released. 

The  same  copy  was  used  several  days 
later  in  about  40  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  as  originally  scheduled. 


Advertising  Man  Gets  Trophy 

E.  M.  Lagron,  of  William  &  Cun- 
nyngham,  Chicago,  advertising  agency, 
was  awarded  a  silver  loving  cup  for  top 
score  at  contract  bridge  in  the  National 
League  Trophy  Play  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  League  National  tournament,  w'hich 
was  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Qiicago, 
Nov.  20-23. 

Starting  Chicago  Branch 

P.  P.  Willis,  Inc.,  of  Toledo,  i;.,  is 
opening  a  Chicago  office,  with  temporary 
headquarters  at  920  .South  Michigan 
avenue.  After  Jan.  1  the  company  will 
be  permanently  located  in  the  Bankers 
building,  105  West  Adams  street,  with 
Miss  C.  M.  Faben  as  space  buyer  in  the 
Chicago  office. 


Wells  Agency  Using  Newspapers 

An  extensive  advertising  campaign 
running  exclusively  in  newspapers  in  a 
number  of  metropolitan  cities  is  being 
directed  by  Wells  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Boston,  for  Sibyl  Wilbur’s  book, 
"The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Christian  Science  Publish¬ 
ing  Society,  Boston.  Another  newspaper 
campaign  being  handled  by  this  agency  is 
for  the  Vega  Companv,  Boston,  distrib¬ 
utors  of  the  Courier  Radio. 

Whitney  Changes  Agencies 

King  Whitney,  formerly  chief  of  copy 
for  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of  Atlanta,  and  more  recently  with  Ad- ' 
dison  Vars,  Inc.,  has  resigned  to  join 
Burton  Bigelow,  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  copy  chief. 

D’Arcy  Moves  In  St.  Louis 

The  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company  of 
St.  Louis  has  taken  a  20-year  lease  on 
the  entire  second  floor  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  building  with  an  option  on  the 
third  floor  when  needed.  William  C. 
D’Arcy  is  president  of  the  company, 
which  was  established  in  1906. 


Agency  Will  Change  Name  With 

Opening  of  Philadelphia  Branch 

Paschall,  Harris  &  Paschall,  Inc., 
Chicago,  advertising  counsellors,  have 
announced  the  opening  of  an  office  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  servicing  of  east¬ 
ern  accounts.  The  new  office,  which 
will  be  in  operation  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  will  be  located  in  the 
Franklin  Trust  building.  Western  ac¬ 
counts  will  continue  to  be  handled  from 
the  Chicago  office. 

Coincidental  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  office,  the  Illinois  corporation  will 
change  its  name  to  Heaton-Paschall, 
Inc.,  and  the  eastern  organization  will 
be  known  as  Irvin  F.  Paschall  &  Co. 
The  personnel  will  remain  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  R.  L.  Heaton, 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago  company,  who 
will  be  general  manager  of  the  office 
while  W.  L.  Paschall  will  be  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  manager.  Irvin  F.  Pas¬ 
chall,  founder  of  the  company,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  for  both  companies. 


Ha*  Three  New  Account* 

The  Shuman-Haws  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  the  Lakeside 
Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  tem¬ 
perature  controls;  the  Book  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  mail  order  books,  and  the  Motor¬ 
ists’  Association  of  Illinois. 


Lampe  Agency  Move* 

The  David  I.ampc  .Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  has  moved  to  larger 
quarters  on  the  .seventeenth  floor  of  the 
Baltimore  Trust  Building,  the  city’s  new¬ 
est  skyscraper.  Mr.  Lampe  was  formerly 
with  several  leading  retail  stores  in  both 
Baltimore  and  Wa.shington. 

McClure  Head*  Party  Committee 

W.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president  of 
.Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  will  have  charge 
of  the  annual  Qiristmas  party  given  by 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Council  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Off-the-Street-club,  a 
group  of  the  city’s  poor  children. 

Two  Name  Chicago  Agency 

The  Dade  B.  Epstein  advertising 
agency,  209  South  State  street,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Chicago  Rivet  and  Machine 
Company  and  the  Freeman-Beddow  Shoe 
Manufacturing  company,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Andrew  Cone  Appointed 

The  Leonardo  Company,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Liv-dine  Tables  and  period 
furniture,  have  appointed  the  Andrew 
Cone  General  Advertising  Agency  to  di¬ 
rect  their  advertising. 


New  Bra**  Campaign 

Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  Inc.,  which 
includes  in  one  of  its  units  the  first 
copper-rolling  mill  in  the  United  States, 
pioneered  by  Paul  Revere,  is  basing  an 
advertising  campaign  on  its  historical 
beginnings.  The  campaign,  prepared  by 
Kenyon  &  Exkhardt,  Inc.,  is  appearing 
in  national  and  trade  publications.  The 
company  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Republic  Brass  Corporation.  It  is  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  six  copper  and  brass  plants. 

Engineer*  Name  Frowert 

The  Percival  K.  Frowert  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  W.  J.  Shore,  Inc.,  Industrial 
Engineers,  also  of  New  A'ork.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  used  with  a  campaign  to 
follow  in  industrial  publications. 

Head*  New  Detroit  Office 

Hugh  A.  Preston,  formerly  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  W.  O.  Floing,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
has  joined  Stevens,  Sunblom  &  Stults, 
Chicago  advertising  art  studio,  for  whom 
he  has  opened  a  Detroit  office. 


Merrell  Join*  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Willard  R.  Merrell,  formerly  in  the 
research  section  of  the  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Young  &  Rubicam  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  joined  the  service 
department  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Burn*  Bro*.  Name*  Wale* 

Burns  Bros.,  the  world’s  largest  dis¬ 
tributors  of  coal,  have  appointed  the 
Wales  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  to 
handle  their  account.  Eastern  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used. 

New  Ty*on  Account 

O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  has  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  advertising  of  the  Fibre  Con¬ 
duit  Company,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.,  for 
their  Orangeburg  Duct  System. 


Planning  Fabric  Campaign 

Barkcntine,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  water-proof  fabrics 
has  appointed  the  Boston  agency  of  Mur¬ 
ray  &  Coe  to  direct  its  advertising 
account. 


New  White  &  Parton  Client 

Metal  Textile  Corporation,  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  manufacturer  of  “Chore 
Girl,”  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  White  &  Parton,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Ha*  Aviation  Account 

Newark  Air  Service,  Inc.,  operators 
of  Newark  Air  School  and  Travel  Air 
Distributors,  has  appointed  the  Chas. 
Dallas  Reach  Agency  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
to  direct  its  advertising.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


Join*  Touzalin  Staff 

I-aura  Johnson  has  joined  the  Charles 
H.  Touzalin  .Advertising  agency,  7 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  as  a 
copy  writer. 

Two  Join  Skuman-Haw* 

John  Craig  Healy  and  L.  J.  Krakover 
have  joined  the  staff  of  the  Shuman- 
Haws  Advertising  company,  820  Tower 
court,  Chicago. 


Handle  Airport*’  Copy 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
has  been  appointed  advertising  agent  for 
the  Curtiss-Wright  .Airports  Corporation 
in  addition  to  handling  the  account  of 
the  Curtiss-Wright  Flying  Service.  Both 
these  companies  are  divisions  of  the 
Curtiss-Wright  Corporation. 


E.  T.  HALL  RETIRES 

E.  T.  Hall,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
advertising  of  the  Ralston-Purina  Mills, 
St.  Louis,  has  retired.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  last  year  and  at  one  time  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Asso^:iation  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 


New  Albert  Frank  Client 

.Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  134  South  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago  has  been  appointed  to  di¬ 
rect  the  advertising  of  the  Illinois  Se¬ 
curities  Company,  investment  banking. 


Jenkin*  With  Street  &  Finney 

Warner  H.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  formerly  oi 
Detroit,  has  joined  the  advertising 
agency  of  Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  as  vice-president. 


New  Bi*berne  Client 

The  Bisberne  Advertising  Company, 
58  East  VVashington  street,  Chicago,  has 
been  apjxiinted  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  the  Illinois  Meat  Company. 


Nearly  Two  Galleys  More 

Per  Day  Per  Linotype  with 
LINOTYPE  METAL  FEEDERS 

Our  production  has  increased  nearly  two  galleys  per  day 
on  each  Linotype  since  installing  Linotype  Metal  Feeders,” 
declares  Erskine  M.  Brooks,  general  manager  of  the 
Masonic  Home  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"When  it  comes  to  efficiency,  these  feeders 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 

OrJer  from  the  Seerest  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED.  TORONTO  2 
Repreientetiiet  in  the  Principtl  Cities  of  the  Vorld 


("’"LINOTYPE’’"’^ 

F>4420— Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  gas  pots,  all  models 

(except  42  em)  . $40.00 

F«4422— Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric  pots,  all  models 

(except  42  em)  .  ...  $40.00 

(All  prices  sub  feet  to  cbsnge  without  notice) 


Linotyfeo  in  the  Garamond  family 


/ 
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**1  SEND  MY  WHOLEHEilRm)  FELICIT^IONS 
TO  UNITED  PRESS  FOEi  SXCELLEIfT  SERVICE 
CLEKEl^CSAU  AND  FIRST  NEWS  FAMOUS 
STATESMAN’S  DEATH.” 

DR.  ASSIS  aiATEAUDRIAND 


(Director  and  Proprietor 
0  Jornal  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Diario  de  Sao  Paulo) 


"CONGRATULATIONS  ON  YOUR  WONDERFUL 
SCOOP  ON  CLEMENCEAU'S  DEATH  WHICH 
SNARLED  US  GET  A  RUNNING  START  ON  TIE 
STORY  STOP  IT  WAS  AN  OUTSTANDING 
JOURNALISTIC  ACHIEVEMENT". 


E.  T.  LEECH 
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"Congratulations  and  thanks  for 
your  efficient  service  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Clemenceau. 

"Your  message  reached  us  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  that  of  any  other  agency 
and  our  paper  had  gone  to  press  with  the  news  when 
the  first  of  these  arrived. 

"This  prompt  and  efficient  service  speaks 
for  itself". 


W.  THOMSON  HILL,  EDITOR 
SUNDAY  GRAPHIC 


London,  England 


UNITED  PRESS 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


PROPOSAL  SECONDED 

To  Editor  &  Puiilisher;  May  I  sec¬ 
ond  Henry  Edward  Warner’s  motion 
that  the  William  Bradford  Scholarship  be 
re-named  the  James  Melvin  Lee  Schol¬ 
arship?  If  a  technicality  prevents  such 
proc^ure,  nothing  can  prevent  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  James  Melvin  Lee  Memo¬ 
rial  Scholarship. 

Outside  of  his  New  York  University 
activities,  I  know  of  no  greater  interest 
of  Professor  Lee’s  than  the  realization 
of  his  goal  to  perpetuate  New  York’s 
first  printer.  Professor  Lee’s  untimely 
death  leaves  his  ideal  unfulfilled.  His 
friends  and  associates,  and  they  are 
legion,  can  perpetuate  in  no  finer  way 
the  precepts  for  which  he  stood. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  in 
having  Professor  Lee  as  a  teacher,  ad¬ 
visor  and  friend,  propose  another  way  in 
which  to  immortalize  his  good  works. 

G.  Harris  Dauzberger, 
Editor,  Hartsdaie  (N.Y.)  Herald. 

JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was  much 
shocked  to  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
death  of  James  Melvin  Lee,  with  whom 
I  have  maintained  a  most  pleasant  cor¬ 
respondence  for  many  years.  We,  in 
this  Society,  valued  him  highly  and  he 
was  being  considered  for  membership 
and  probably  would  have  been  elected 
next  spring. 

Clarence  S.  Brigham, 
Librarian,  .American  Antiquarian 

Society. 

NO  QUARREL  WITH  MOVIES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  ;  As  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  I  am  satisfied  generally  with 
newspaper  men  as  they  are  portrayed  in 
the  moving  pictures  and  talkies  these 
days. 

Which  is  to  say  that  I  protest  at  the 
kick  of  the  man  who  signed  himself 
“Middle  West”  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  .30. 

He  “resents  the  slur  cast  upon  the 
reporter  by  such  pictures  as  ‘Gentlemen 
of  the  Press’,”  he  says. 

Personally  I,  and  all  news  men  I  came 
in  contact  with,  thought  Walter  Huston 
portrayed  a  real  newspaper  man. 

Qear-minded,  big-hearted,  clean-cut — 
these  and  more  adjectives  can  be  brought 
forth  to  back  my  contention.  • 

Of  course,  “Gentlemen  of  the  Press” 
had  its  habitual  drunk.  But  what  office 
hasn’t?  You’ll  have  to  show  me,  and 
I’m  from  Ohio!  A  boozer  adds  color, 
in  a  way,  say  1. 

And  a  large  per  cent  of  the  newspaper 
gentry  gamble,  and  have  the  other 
worldly  and  petty  vices,  all  will  admit. 
We  aren’t  all  Lily  White  by  a  long  shot. 

Let’s  be  fair  about'  this. 

Samuel  Fusco, 

Columbus  Citiccn. 

COURAGEOUS  EDITORSHIP 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Dr.  Walter 
M.  Brunet  of  the  New  York  Tubercu¬ 
losis  and  Health  Association  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  an  October 
number  of  Editor  &  Publishix  which 
contained  an  account  of  an  interview  on 
the  subject  of  publicity  for  the  control 
of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis. 

Massachusetts  newspapers  provide  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  this 
type  of  publicity  is  not  acceptable  for 
public  print.  Just  recently,  however,  we 
have  discovered  one  editor  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  chance  and  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  four  letters  from  this  department 
which  deal  with  the  utmost  frankness 
with  the  problem  of  the  control  of 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  Clippings  from 
the  Saugus  Herald  are  enclosed. 

We  admire  Mr.  Starkey’s  courage,  for 
if  the  opinions  of  many  editors  were 
to  be  accepted  as  accurate,  Mr.  Starkey 
deliberately  laid  himself  open  to  con¬ 
siderable  censure.  To  the  everlasting 
credit  of  his  subscribers,  however,  there 
has  not  been  registered  one  single  com¬ 
plaint  and  there  have  been  registered 
several  expressions  of  approval.  Mr. 
Starkey  was  supported  in  his  decision  to 
print  these  letters  by  the  approval  of  a 


Catholic  priest,  a  Protestant  clergyman 
and,  I  believe,  a  Salvation  Army  leader. 
These  representatives  of  the  church,  I 
understand,  offered  to  support  Mr. 
Starkey’s  action  from  their  pulpits  if  an 
appreciable  public  opposition  was  en¬ 
countered. 

I  hope  that  this  courageous  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  difficult  subject  into  the 
columns  of  a  Mas.sachusetts  newspaper 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  received 
by  the  readers  of  the  Saugus  Herald, 
will  lead  to  its  introduction  to  other 
newspaiiers  of  this  state. 

\’ery  truly  yours, 

N.  A.  Nelson,  M.D. 
Epidemiologist,  in  Charge  of  Venereal 
Disease  Control.  Mas.sachusetts  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health. 


NEWSPAPER  SUPREMACY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  in  this  day  and  age  of  research  and 
specialization  to  watch  the  antics  of  the 
advertisers  in  their  search  for  a  cheaper 
and  more  effective  medium  than  the 
newspaper. 

The  illustrations  that  I  could  give  are 
numlxirless.  In  seven  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work  I  have  seen  advertiser  after 
advertiser  switch  totally  for  a  period  of 
time  to  one  or  other  of  any  number  of 
advertising  schemes  only  to  come  back 
to  the  newspaper  as  the  grand  old  main¬ 
stay  of  his  contact  with  the  public. 

And  the  big  ones  fall  just  as  hard  as 
the  little  ones.  Whether  the  company  is 
rated  at  a  million  or  ten  thousand  it 
seems  to  make  no  difference.  Locally  we 
had  a  good  illustration  of  that  fact  when 
the  local  theater,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  Southwest’s  largest  chaihs,  decided 
that  it  did  not  need  the  newspaper  at  the 
terms  we  offered.  Its  omission  from 
the  paper  was  the  talk  of  the  town  and 
was  watched  eagerly  by  merchants  as  a 
test  of  the  efficacy  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  until 
the  theater  was  glad  to  come  back  at 
our  terms. 

The  average  merchant  realizes  the 
uselessness  of  squabbling  with  his  local 
newspaper  and  passes  over  small  mis¬ 
takes  as  unworthy  of  comment,  but 
sometimes  you  will  get  an  advertiser, 
who,  having  achieved  some  success  in  his 
field,  forgets  the  methods  and  means  by 
which  he  achieved  that  success,  and  his 
feelings  or  pocketbook  hurt,  starts  to 
backfire.  But  he  always  comes  back. 
Never  have  I  found  an  advertiser  who 
did  not  return  to  newspaper  advertising 
if  he  stayed  in  the  game  and  achieved  a 
success  in  his  field.  The  newspaper  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  medium  to  reach 
any  local  field. 

E.  S.  Wilson, 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard. 

GOOD  SUGGESTION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
someone  to  “sell”  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  on  adver¬ 
tising.  I  am  not  an  advertising  man, 
but  my  long  association  with  newspapers 
causes  me  to  believe  that  here  someone, 
somewhere,  somehow  has  fallen  down. 

The  concern  to  which  I  refer  is  one 
of  the  richest  corporations  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  they  have  failed  miserably  to 
tell  the  world  what  they  have  for  sale. 

telegram  is  a  telegram,  but  how 
many  people  shrink  from  using  the  wire, 
because  they  have  an  idea  the  charge  is 
prohibitive? 

The  manager  of  a  small-town  Western 
Union  office  called  on  me  the  other  day 
and  said  he  would  like  to  have  some 
“publicity”  on  his  Christmas  messages. 

I  was  surprised  when  he  said  his  com¬ 
pany  had  a  special  rate  on  these  greeting 
messages,  of  20c  for  inter-city  service, 
and  30c  for  surrounding  states.  This  is 
cheaper  than  the  average  run  of  greeting 
cards  sent  through  the  mails,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  agree  that  there  is  a 
certain  thrill  about  having  the  messenger 
boy  to  deliver  a  telegram  of  greeting  to 
you  on  Christmas  morning  that  you 
would  not  get  out  of  a  card. 


Christmas  is  not  the  only  time  the 
Western  Union  gives  special  rates  for 
greeting  messages.  There  is  New  Year’s, 
Mother’s  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  others. 

Here  is  a  splendid  idea  this  concern 
has  thought  of,  but  certainly  someone 
has  failed  to  appreciate  its  worth.  This 
business  could  be  multiplied  many  fold, 
I  am  sure,  through  the  judicious  use  of 
space,  at  the  proper  time,  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

And  between  times,  there’s  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  up  educational  advertis¬ 
ing,  to  acquaint  the  public  with  service, 
rates,  the  proper  wording  of  messages, 
and  the  like. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  harping  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  many  have  thought  of  before, 
that  good  men  have  tried  to  “sell”  and 
failed.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  firm  that  could  expand 
through  the  agency  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  it  is  this  one. 

J.  p.  Keith, 

Sunday  Editor  Cozing  ton  (Ky.)  Post. 


FINDS  IT  HELPFUL 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — I  find  the 
Market  Guide  which  you  issue  each  year 
very  helpful.  I  note  that  reference  is 
made  to  a  special  supplement  August  18, 
1928,  by  Nelson  H.  Seubert,  in  which  are 
contained  details  of  the  theory,  etc.,  of 
this  analysis.  So  that  these  guides  can 
be  of  more  assistance  to  me  I  wonder  if 
you  can  obtain  a  copy  of  that  special 
supplement  for  me? 

J.  W.  Brooks, 

Southeastern  Advertising  Manager, 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
ing  Co. 

TEA  COMPANY  INTEREST 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — Please  re¬ 
fer  to  our  letter  of  Sept.  16th,  1929,  in 
which  we  asked  you  to  reserve  us  a 
copy  of  the  1930  Market  Guide. 

VVe  understand  that  the  1930  edition 
is  being  published  the  latter  part  of 
Novem^r  and  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
it  if  yo.u  will  forward  us  a  copy  as  soon 
as  possible. 

O.  J.  SCHOEN, 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company. 

“WONDERFUL  TOOL" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  “We  are 
in  receipt  of  your  1930  Market  Guide 
and  first  of  all  we  wish  to  state  that  in 
our  opinion  it  is  a  very  wonderful  piece 
of  literature  and  unquestionably  is  a 
wonderful  working  tool  for  manufac¬ 
turers  interested  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

E.  H.  Lighter, 

.Advertising  Manager,  Rafnd  City  S.  D.) 

Daily  Journal. 

“WOW” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on 
vour  “Market  Guide  for  1930.”  It’s  a 
\V— O— W ! 

Charles  Advertising  Service, 

H.  H.  Charles,  President. 


The  Trend 
is  to  the 

LUDLOW 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

A  martyr  to  his  business,  he  fought  the 
Martyr’s  cause. 

He  did  not  seek  for  honor — ^nor  this  vain 
world’s  applause. 

He  went  about  the  nation,  with  but  a  tuH 
and  pen 

With  but  a  single  purpose  ...  To 
serve  his  fellow  men! 

And  now,  with  other  martyrs,  translated 
far  beyond 

U’ith  those  who’ve  suffered  torture 
whose  Time  did  not  respond; 
With  those  who’ve  suffered  prison,  and 
borne  a  weary  cross 
His  is  the  priceless  blessing,  and  ours 
the  bitter  loss! 

Lawrence  F.  Deutzman, 
Editor,  Sinithtown  (N.Y.)  Messenger. 

SYNDICATING  SPORTS  FEATURE 

Thomas  Features  Service  ha^.  entered 
the  sports  syndication  field,  featuring  Sara 
Taub,  former  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph,  Jo  Hochmann, 
sports  cartoonist,  and  Jay  "Thomas,  editor 
of  Self  Defense,  the  boxing  magazine. 
Taub’s  “In  a  Ringside  Seat”  will  be  re¬ 
leased  three  times  a  week,  Hochmann’s 
cartoons  twice  a  week  while  Jay  Thomas 
will  handle  the  feature  fistic  doings 
through  the  country.  Irving  King  is 
president  and  Jay  Thomas  editor  of  the 
new  syndicate,  which  has  offices  at  1472 
Broadway,  New  York. 

DIRECTING  CHRYSLER  SALES 

R.  M.  Rowland  has  been  appointed 
director  of  advertising  of  the  Chrysler 
Sales  Corporation  and  John  H.  Caron 
as  assistant  director  of  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to,  an  announcement'  by  J.  \V. 
Frazer,  sales  manager.  Mr.  Rowland 
has  been  with  the  Chrysler  company  for 
the  past  two  years  as  director  of  sales 
promotion.  He  will  continue  to  have 
charge  of  sales  promotion  activities. 
Before  joining  Chrysler  he  was  sales 
promotion  manager  for  Willys-Overland. 
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JOHNSON  SINGS  SWAN 
SONG  ON  N.  Y.  POST 


New  York  Daily’s  Roving  Columnist 
Says  He  Will  Miss  City  Room — 
Says  Newspaper  Men  Never 
Wholly  Dull 


Nunnally  Johnson,  New  York  Evenitig 
Post  columnist,  whose  resignation  became 
effective  Dec.  1,  will  miss  first  of  all 
his  weekly  pay  check,  he  wrote  in  his 
“swan  song”  column.  Nov.  30.  And 
after  that,  he  said,  he  would  miss  the 
city  room.  Concerning  this  he  said: 

“Perhaps  it’s  fancy,  perhaps  it’s  just  a 
part  of  the  romantic  nonsense  that  news¬ 
paper  men  wrap  around  themselves,  but 
it  does  seem  that  they  have  more  cause 
for  sorrow  <mi  leaving  their  profession 
than  any  other  class  of  workers.  Maybe 
that’s  wrong,  but  I  doubt  it. 

“All  of  them,  these  newspaper  men, 
are  queer  in  one  way  or  another.  _  Some 
of  them  are  fantastic,  some  irritating, 
some  incredible,  some  dull  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  or  stupid  in  that  direction;  but  if 
they’re  fantastic  or  irritating  or  incred¬ 
ible,  they  are  so  in  a  way  that  other 
newspaper  men  understand,  for  reasons 
they  appreciate,  for  causes  that  are  not 
strange  to  them.  But  if  they  are  dull  in 
one  direction  or  stupid  in  another,  they 
are  never  altogether  dull,  never  com¬ 
pletely  stupid,  because  they’d  never  have 
remained  in  the  city  room.  Taken  as  a 
group  of  men — oh,  well,  that’s  all  been 
said  before,  and  better.” 

A  sub-head  written  into  this  part  of 
the  column  by  a  copy  reader  was  “The 
Rover  Boy  Understands”. 

Johnson  has  been  succeeded  by  Louis 
Sherwin,  formerly  editor  of  the  Post’s 
magazine  section. 


NAMED  ON  YALE  COMMITTEE 

Five  prominent  men  to  represent  the 
field  of  journalism  were  named  by 
Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  president  of 
Yale  University,  this  week,  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  advisory  committee  for 
human  welfare,  of  the  Yale  Institute  of 
Human  Relations.  They  are:  John  H. 
Finley,  New  York  Times;  David  Law¬ 
rence,  United  States  Daily,  Washington: 
Walter  Lippmann,  New  York  World; 
Julian  S.  Mason,  New  York  Evening 
Post;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


CHAMBERS  IN  NORF9LK 

Lenoir  Chambers,  for  the  last  eight 
years  on  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Nezvs, 
in  turn  reporter,  city  editor  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  has  become  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot,  succeeding  J.  N.  Aiken,  who  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Baltimore  Sun 
Washington  bureau. 


WRITING  LITERARY  COLUMN 

William  E.  Harris,  special  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  for  the  past 
eight  years,  is  now  writing  that  paper’s 
“Boolcstall  Gossip”  column. 


BOOTH 

TARKINGTON’S 

New  Penrod  Story 
PENROD  JASHBER 

lUuttrated  By 

GORDON  GRANT 

The  Famous  Illustrator 

Now  Ready  For 
Immediate  Release 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EXPOSED  PEONAGE 


Kansas  City  Journal-Post  Ran  Series 
on  Arkansas  Conditions 

A  copyrighted  story  exposing  peonage 
conditions  in  certain  sectiMis  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  was  printed  several  days  last  week 
by  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post. 

The  story  was  obtained  by  William  G. 
Secrist  of  the  Journal-Post  staff,  who 
was  sent  into  the  hills  to  cover  a  story 
in  connection  with  the  burning  to  death 
of  Connie  Franklin  by  a  band  of  night 
riders  last  March. 

Secrist  was  police  reporter  for  the 
Journal-Post  12  years  and  the  last  three 
years  has  been  on  the  rewrite  staff. 
Although  he  had  never  used  a  camera 
before  on  an  assignment  he  also  brought 
back  from  the  hills  a  dozen  available 
photographs  which  w'ere  used  for  a  page 
layout  in  illustrating  the  story  of  the 
peonage  survey. 


The 

NEW  ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 
Helps  to  Increase  Farm  Profits 

The  farmer  who  feeds  his  crops  to  livestock  averages  a  better  profit  than 
does  the  farmer  who  sells  his  crops  in  their  natural  state. 

So  say  various  agricultural  authorities  who  have  studied  the  matter, 
and  the  ripe  experience  of  many  farmers  verifies  their  conclusions. 

This  condition  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  the 
marketing  system  built  up  by  the  meat  packing  industry,  and  typified  by 
Armour  and  Company. 

A  study  made  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  illustrates 
the  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  livestock  farmer.  In  the  six  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  the  new  Armour  and  Company, 
the  corn  grown  by  the  Kansas  institution  has  averaged  a  market  value 
of  80.5  cents  per  bushel  when  sold  as  corn,  and  $1.17  a  bushel  when 
fed  to  livestock. 

Thus,  marketing  the  corn  through  the  packers  in  the  shape  of  meat 
increased  its  value  45%. 

There  are  other  distinct  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  who 
markets  his  output  through  Armour  and  Company. 

1.  He  has  a  daily  cash  market,  and  can  always  sell  what  he  has  to 
offer. 

2.  His  work  can  be  spread  over  the  year  instead  of  the  comparatively 
short  growing  and  harvesting  season. 

3.  He  is  less  at  the  mercy  of  weather,  for  immatured  or  damaged  crops 
can  be  fed  successfully,  even  when  they  cannot  be  marketed. 

Farmers  who  market  their  crops  in  the  form  of  livestock  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  raise  livestock. 


JUDGES  DIFFER  IN  VIEWS 
ON  CONTEMPT 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


trine  of  newspaper  absolutism,”  said  the 
court  in  its  decision. 

Rosewater  made  a  plea  that  the 
“court  should  be  chary  in  the  exercise 


of  a  power  whose  abuse  might  tend  to 
cripple  the  power  of  the  press  as  a  guide 
of  public  opinion.” 

But  the  court  was  determined  to  pun¬ 
ish  him  and  cited  Franklin’s  arraignment 
of  the  usurped  power  of  the  “court  of 
the  press”  as  follows : 

“It  (the  press)  may  receive  and 
promulgate  accusations  of  all  kinds, 
against  all  persons  and  characters  among 
the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  even 
against  all  inferior  courts;  and  may 
judge,  sentence  and  condemn  to  infamy, 
not  only  private  individuals  but  public 
bodies,  with  or  without  inquiry  or  hear¬ 
ing,  at  the  court’s  discretion.  This  court 
is  established  in  favor  of  about  one 
citizen  in  500,  who,  by  education  or  prac¬ 
tice  in  scribbling,  has  acquired  a  toler¬ 
able  style  as  to  grammar  and  construc¬ 
tion.  This  500th  part  of  the  citizens 
have  the  privilege  of  accusing  and  abus¬ 
ing  the  other  499  parts  at  their  pleasure; 
or,  they  may  hire  out  their  pens  and 
press  to  others  for  that  purpose.” 

The  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
contempt  power,  amounting  almost  to  a 
renunciation  of  that  power  as  regards 
criticism  by  the  press,  was  handed  down 
by  a  Tennessee  court  (149  Tenn.  344) 
with  this  comment : 

“An  honest,  independent  and  intelli¬ 
gent  court  will  win  its  way  to  public 
confidence,  in  spite  of  newspaper  para¬ 
graphs,  how’ever  pointed  may  be  their 
wit  or  satire,  and  its  dignity  will  suffer 


less  by  passing  them  by  unnoticed,  thjn 
by  arraigning  the  perpetrators,  tryin, 
them  in  a  summary  way,  and  punish^ 
them  by  the  judgment  of  the  offendiS 
party.” 

Speaking  of  the  power  •of  courts  to 
punish  for  contempt,  it  wrote: 

“It  is,  and  must  be,  a  power  arbitrary 
in  its  nature,  and  summary  in  its  execu¬ 
tion.  It  is,  perhaps,  nearest  akin  to 
despotic  power  of  any  power  existing 
under  our  form  of  government.  Sud 
being  its  nature,  due  regard  for  the  lib- 
erty  of  the  citizen  imperatively  requires 
that  its  limits  be  carefully  guarded,  so 
that  they  be  not  overstepped.  It  is  io- 
portant  that  it  exist  in  full  vigor ;  it  g 
equally  important  that  it  be  not  abusei 
The  greater  the  fower,  the  greater  the 
care  required  in  its  exercise.  Being  a 
power  which  arises  and  is  based  upon 
necessity,  it  must  be  measured  and 
limited  by  the  necessity  which  calls  it 
into  existence.” 

In  a  similarly  broad  vein,  a  court  in 
Iowa  in  1858  decided  that  “to  constitute 
contempt,  there  must  be  behavior  in 
some  way  ‘towards’  the  court,  and  not 
the  mere  publication  of  comments  upon 
judicial  action.” 

“Mere  libels  on  the  judge,  as  a  man 
and  an  officer,  printed  in  a  newspaper 
are  not  contempts,”  the  court  furth® 
maintained,  one  more  instance  of  a  court 
itself  admitting  the  existence  of  human 
factors  in  the  administration  of  justict 


ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

F.  EDSON  WHITE,  President. 
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. IT  IS  N’T  WHAT  WE  THINK 


GOOD  REPUTATION  OF  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESSES 


WHAT  OTHERS  THINK 


THERE  ARE  10  GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS  IN  THE  NEW  HOME  OF 
THE  SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  and  EVENING  NEWS 


LOXl 


J.  HERE  are  ten  GOSS  High  Speed,  Low  Construaed  Units  in  the  great  new  home  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  Evening  News.  *-  / ,  /  They  required  four  definite  abilities  and  they  found  ALL  four  in  the  operation  of  their  new 
GOSS  presses.  /  .  ^  These  are  the  four:  (1)  Clean,  clear  printing.  (2)  Fast  printing.  (3)  Economical  printing.  (4) 
On  Time  printing;  adequate  and  dependable  under  all  demands.  *  r  *  The  profit  in  dollars  made  by  a  newspaper, 
your  neu'spaper,  must  depend  upon  the  infallible  presence  of  those  four  profit  conditions.  If  any  one  be  lacking  in 
degree,  or  if  any  or  all  be  absent,  then  your  road  to  profits  is  rough  or  dammed.  *  f  f  Years  of  your  lifetime  may  be 
spent  futilely  seeking  profit,  success,  unless  each  ofthe  above  four  conditions  operate  for  you  in  full  measure.  /  /  /  There 
are  10  GOSS  High  Speed,  Low  Constructed  Units  in  the  great  new  home  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News, 
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DETROIT  TIMES  OPENS  $2,000,000  PLANT 


President  Hoover  Presses  Button  and  Starts  Presses — W.  R.  Hearst  and  Arthur  Brisbeine  Attend 
Dedication — Structure  an  Achievement  in  American  Architecture 


These  have  been  treated  with  the  clear  and  a  room  where  _  the 
intention  of  recalling  the  simplicity  of  printed.  The  engraving 
the  building  from  without.  located  on  the  same  side  o 

The  advertising  director,  display  ad-  In  the  tower  are  two 
vertising  manager,  classihed  manager  The  first  one  of  these,  the 
and  chief  accountant  have  their  offices  is  where  the  Times  rests 
here.  On  one  side  is  the  sound-proof  maintained  for  employes, 
where  the  telephone  classified  solici- 
In  the  middle  of  the  floor  are 
of  desks  the  advertising  | 
sentatives.  At  one  end 
copy  desk,  while  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  the  cash- 
A  short  distance  away  is  the 
corner 


^HE  new  $2,000,000  plant  of  the  Dc-  which  complement  those  running  along 
troit  Times  was  formally  opened  the  roof. 

Friday,  Dec.  6,  at  noon  when  President  The  entrance  to  the  main  lobby  is 
Hoover  pressed  a  button  in  the  White  through  bronze  and  glass  doors.  The 
House  releasing  current  to  start  the  floor  of  the  lobby  which  is  laid  out  in 
Times’  presses.  The  President’s  action  an  oval  design,  is  of  terrazzo  containing 
was  a  feature  of  a  dedication  luncheon  yellow  verona  and  Belgian  black  marble. 


is  the  dis- 
a  large  cage 


near 

ier’s  staff. 

accounting  department.  In  one 
of  the  floor  are  the  offices  where  the 
purchasing  agent  interviews  salesmen. 

The  assembling  of  all  the  business  of¬ 
fices  on  the  one  floor  does  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency.  There  is  also  a  confer¬ 
ence  r(M)m  for  the  selling  forces  on  the 
State  street  side. 

Offices  of  the  publisher  and  the  'busi¬ 
ness  manager  are  on  tlie  fifth  floor. 

These  offices  are  decorated  with  the 
same  rich  walnut  paneling  that  is  used 
for  the  business  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  Each  room  has  an  interior  set  of 
windows  which  is  constructed  of  small 
leaded  panes  of  colored  glass  which 
diffuse  a  soft  glow.  On  this  floor  are 
the  offices  of  the  comi)osing  room  super¬ 
intendent  and  the  various  composing 
room  foremen. 

.\  large  room  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  purposes  of  an  assembly  hall.  The 
composing  department  occupies  the  re-  exchange  will  have  its  headquarters  on 
inainder  of  the  floor.  the  eighth  floor. 

On  the  sixth  floor  are  gathered  all  the  One  outstanding  feature  of  the  new 
news  departments  of  the  newspaper.  Detroit  Times  plant  is  the  engraving 
Under  the  tower  is  the  office  of  the  department  which  is  one  of  first  to  make 
edtior-in-chief.  Flanking  this  is  the  office  a  success  of  dry  film  for  both  line  and 
of  his  secretary  and  the  waiting  room,  half  tone.  One  dry  film  camera  takes  the 
Down  a  lengthy  hall  running  along  the  place  of  three  wet  plate  cameras, 
park  side  of  the  building  are  the  private  Enamel  process  instead  of  ink  is  used  cm 
offices  of  the  society,  stage,  Sunday,  the  plates.  By  these  modern  methods  a 
radio,  real  estate,  motor,  and  managing  24  hour  three  shift  working  force  is 
editors.  operated  with  a  personnel  of  only  ten 

men.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  proces- 
ses  are  three  times  faster. 

i  . . . .  The  stereotyping  department  has  four 

J  units  of  the  Junior  Autoplate  and  four 

4^  joii  melting  pots  for  casting  plates 
for  the  presses.  Two  Goss  mat  rollers 
I  are  in  operation.  W'^ood  special  condi- 

tioned  dry  mats  are  used.  Double-truck 
casting  equipment  has  been  installed. 


Palatial  marble  and  glass  lobl 
Detroit  Times'  new  plant. 


Impressive  new  home  of  Detroit  Times. 

in  honor  of  W  illiam  Randolph  Hearst,  The  wainscoting  which  surrounds  the 
owner  of  the  Times,  which  was  attended  room  is  of  black  and  white  marble, 
by  .Arthur  Brisbane,  Col.  b'rank  Knox,  Walls  arc  of  .St.  CJenevievc.  which  is  a 
and  other  Hearst  executives.  Ciovernor  light  yellow  marble  from  Missouri. 
Green  of  Michigan,  welcomed  Mr.  Mechanical  departments  and  the  press 
Hearst  at  the  luncheon.  .Xn  informal  room  occupy  the  ground  flr)or.  The  room 
reception  was  held  after  the  luncheon  in  which  the  papers  are  printed  is  two 
in  the  offices  of  the  Times’  publisher,  >tories  in  height  and  is  filled  with  three 
Roger  M.  Andrews.  rows  of  |)rcsses.  In  the  back  of  the 

Saturday  morning,  and  thereafter,  the  building  are  the  loading  platforms,  where 
public  was  invited  to  inspect  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

Architecturally,  the  building  is  an 
achievement  in  the  modern  American 
school  of  design.  Drafted  by  Albert 
Kahn,  winner  of  the  Architectural 
league  of  New  York’s  Silver  Medal  for 
1928,  the  new  Times  Building  is  in  the 
same  attractive  .style  as  the  imposing 
Fisher  Building  in  Detroit. 

Located  on  Times  Square,  a  triang¬ 
ular  park  which  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved  in  the  last  year,  the  new  structure 
is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  skyline  of 
Detroit.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
piers  by  their  continuation  in  solid  line 
and  by  a  high  relief  from  the  base  to 
the  parapet’s  top.  The  vertical  effects 
gained  by  this  treatment  is  aided  by  the 
commanding  pylons  at  the  corners  which 
merge  into  the  tower.  The  main  part 
of  the  building  is  six  stories  high.  The 
base  is  finished  with  a  Minnesota  pink 
granite,  ranging  in  color  from  black 
through  grays  and  greens  to  delicate 
tones  of  pink.  Above  this  base  the  ex¬ 
terior  is  faced  with  buff  Indiana  lime- 
stCMie.  The  two-story  windows  on  the 
main  floor  are  framed  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  pink  marble.  Above  each  one  of 
the  windows,  carved  out  of  the  solid 
granite  are  allegorical  medallions.  These 
conventionalized  carvings  represent  radio, 
photography,  telephony,  aviation,  auto-  press  t 
motive  transportation  and  printing.  shower 

Above  the  second  story  the  windows  the  autf 
are  placed  in  groups  of  two  and  three  The  i 
so  as  to  achieve  symmetrical  grace.  This  entirely 
assembly  permits  the  architect  to  intro-  Strung 
duce  perpendicular  lines  in  the  building  the  buil 
which  lure  the  eye  to  the  very  top.  Look-  lation  d 
ing  down  on  each  one  of  these  vertical  culation 
banks  of  windows  is  a  torch  of  knowl-  and  the 
edge  or  an  owl  of  modern  design.  front  oi 

At  regular  intervals  around  the  tower  motion 
are  large  stone  heads  suggesting  gar-  remaind 
goyles.  On  each  floor  those  windows  mailing 
which  are  in  collections  of  three  have  On  tl 
under  them  rows  of  miniature  heads  business 


A  view  of  the  press  battery  in  new  Times  plant.  Established  in  1900  under  the 

of  Today  by  James  Schermerhort 

the  bundles  of  papers  arrive  for  the  de-  The  end  of  this  hall  opens  upon  the  predecessor  of  the  Times  was  cond 

city  room.  The  reference  room  is  situ-  as  an  evening  daily  for  21  year 
floor,  which  ojkiis  on  the  ated  only  a  few  steps  from  the  editorial  until  the  latter  part  of  1921  whe 
contains  the  locker  and  department.  property  was  purchased  by  W 

for  the  press  men,  also  The  universal  desk,  where  sits  the  Hearst  and  added  to  the  chain  ’ 

iiachines.  head  of  the  copy  desk  and  his  assistants  now  totals  28. 

l(K)r  is  given  over  almost  is  located  at  one  side  of  the  news  room.  The  publication  has  shown  s 

le  circulation  department.  A  metal  chute  is  installed  in  the  floor  growth  since  that  time,  both  in  cii 
the  Times  Square  side  of  to  carry  the  copy  down  to  the  compos-  tion  and  advertising  linage. 
re  the  offices  of  the  circu-  ing  room.  A  few  feet  away  is  an  inside  day  morning  edition  was  added 
,  the  city  and  country  cir-  circular  stair  which  leads  also  to  the  a  year  after  Hearst  had  ac(iuire( 
)n,  the  addressograph  room  composing  room  for  the  purpose  of  en-  paper. 

ation  organization.  At  the  abling  the  editors  to  save  valuable  On  Sunday,  Nov.  17,  the  Times 

uilding  is  the  general  pro-  minutes  in  an  emergency.  lished  a  newspaper  of  168  pages,  ' 

ment.  Almost  the  entire  On  the  Cass  avenue  side  of  the  floor  represents  the  largest  single  day’s 
the  floor  is  devoted  to  the  are  the  rooms  of  the  photographic  de-  in  its  history.  Included  in  this 

partment.  The  layout  includes  a  waiting  was  a  large  Progress  Supplement, 
rth  floor  are  the  general  room  for  the  photographers,  four  dark  rying  a  great  many  congratul 

5  of  the  paper.  rooms  for  the  developing  of  pictures,  messages. 
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Readers  in  the  making.  One  way  Racing  results— any  sports  news 

to  sell  your  papers  — by  “selling”  that’s  best  when  it’s  hot — can  be 

your  news.  A  good-will  builder.  announced  via  loudspeaker. 
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nounce  vital  news  the  minute  it  is  received — thus 
rendering  an  important  public  service.  Such  a  service 
is  appreciated  by  the  community,  and  creates  valuable 
good  will  for  your  paper. 

A  feature  of  the  Western  Electric  Public  Address 
System  is  its  endless  variety  of  uses.  But  why  not  in¬ 
vestigate?  Information  readily  available  through  the 
distributor,  Graybar  Electric  Company,  Graybar 
Building,  New  York,N.Y.  Offices  in  72  principal  cities. 


ONE  WAY  TO 
BUILD  CIRCULATION 


The  drama  of  the  “big  fight”!  Why  not  let  the  crowd 
in  front  of  your  bulletin-board  hear  it,  right  off  the  air — 
through  the  loudspeaker  of  a  Western  Electric  Public  Address 
System  ? 


One  yard  to  go  I  Your  hearers  can 
have  the  thrills — that  go  with 
every  big  football  game. 


Not  only  sports,  but  all  big  news 
reads  better  after  it’s  heard  from 
the  loudspeaker. 


With  this  system,  you  can  pick-up 
radio  news  programs  of  any  kind. 
Or,  through  your  own  microphone 
in  the  building,  you  can  make  your 
own  announcements  —  flash  your 
own  news  bulletins  —  to  that  crowd 
of  potential  readers. 

A  Public  Address  loudspeaker 
advertises  a  paper,  by  advertising 
us  news  when  the  news  happens, 
and  stamps  it  as  a  modern,  up-and- 
coming  publication. 


This  sound  amplification  and  dis¬ 
tribution  system  offers  other  oppor¬ 
tunities,  too.  In  time  of  emergency 
or  great  catastrophe,  you  may  an- 


Your  World  Series  scoreboard  can 
be  made  more  significant  by  a 
running  account  of  the  game  itself. 


Shipwreck  at  sea?  Tell  the  public. 
Your  opportunity  —  to  render  an 
important  service. 


Western  Electric 


PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AND  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 
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and  two  sons.  He  had  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  South  Bend  council,  being 
elected  on  the  republican  ticket. 


T  EGER  BROSSE.\U,  6.%  died  sud- 
denly  at  Quebec,  Nov.  29.  Mr.  Bros- 
seau  had  held  executive  positions  with 
Lc  Courricr  du  Canada,  the  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  of  Quebec,  and  Le  Progres  du 
Saguenay,  of  Chicoutimi.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  with  the  printing 
firm  of  Ernest  Tremblay. 

Mrs.  .Anna  Prior  Payne,  short  story 
writer  and  for  several  years  member  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  staff,  died 
recently  in  her  Springfield  home.  She 
was  a  descendant  ot  Gov.  John  W'ebster, 
colonial  governor  of  Connecticut.  She 
served  the  Union  as  music  critic,  book 
editor  and  woman’s  department  editor  at 
various  times.  Later  her  stories  appeared 
in  the  Ijidies  Howe  Journal  and  Good 
Housekeeping. 

John  M.  Fi.ynn,  70.  pensioned  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Trtbune  composing 
room  staff,  died  Nov.  28.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  composing  room  force  in  1875 
and  for  several  years  before  that  he  had 
been  an  office  lioy.  For  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  making  up  the  financial  pages. 

Anna  Williams,  for  a  numlier  of 
years  in  newspaper  work  and  for  some 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philips- 
burgh  (Pa.)  Ledger  died  at  her  home  in 
Charleston  W.  Va.,  Dec.  1.  She  was 
head  proof  reader  on  the  Charleston 
Mail. 

Rtw.  Dr.  Elisha  A.  Hoffman,  90, 
father  of  Harry  Hoffman,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  died  Nov.  25,  at  his 
home  in  (Thicago  after  a  week’s  illness. 
He  was  world  famous  as  a  hymn  writer, 
his  best  known  hymns  being  “What  a 
Wonderful  Savior.”  “Are  You  Wai»*'“d 
in  the  Blood?”,  “I  Must  Tell  Jesus”  and 
“Lay  Hold  on  the  Life  Line.”  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  and 
three  sons. 

Harry  Hartley,  81,  for  nearly  50 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  23.  A  native 
of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  England,  he 
worked  for  several  English  newspapers 
before  coming  to  this  country  in  1877. 
He  started  publication  of  the  Winthrop 
(Mass.)  Visitor,  a  weekly,  in  1883  and 
the  Winthrop  Gazette  in  18%  and  in  1889 
went  to  the  Boston  Globe. 

Roy  Ei.  Hardaway,  37,  former  editor 
of  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Democrat  died 
recently  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where  he  had 
gone  for  his  health.  His  body  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Lebanon  for  burial. 

ViCT(»  D.  Duncan,  41,  editor  of  the 
Dixon  (Ky.)  Journal,  died  recently. 

Marshall  Taylor,  20,  a  sophomore  in 
Yale  College,  and  very  active  in  college 
and  commercial  newspaper  work,  was 
found  dead  in  bed  Nov.  27  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  died  from  self-ad¬ 
ministered  poison,  an  autopsy  revealed. 
Last  summer  Taylor  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Times  staff,  among  his 
assignmmts  being  the  covering  of  the 
grave  diggers’  strike.  His  home  was  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Adolph  J.  Resler,  76,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  New  York  Staats- 
Zeitung,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  New  York  last  week.  Coming  to 
this  country  as  a  boy,  Mr.  Resler  started 
as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the  Baltimore 
Correspmdent,  later  going  to  the  New 
York  Times. 

George  Windram,  71  retired  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  died  last  week  in  Brooklyn. 
When  he  retired  last  January  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ram  had  been  with  the  Eagle  58  years. 

George  Mac.Adam,  53,  of  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y.,  author  and  newspaper  man,  died 
last  week  at  the  home  of  his  sister  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Mac.Adam  got  his  first 
newspaper  experience  on  the  old  New 
York  Sun.  after  which  he  was  on  the 
A'ew  York  Times  staff  ten  years.  I.ater 
he  engaged  in  magazine  and  free  lance 
work. 

Ralph  M.  Hutchison,  47,  one  time 
editorial  writer  with  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  died  suddenly  Dec.  2  in  his 
home  in  South  Bend.  He  leaves  his  wife 


JOHN  J.  FLINN 

John  J.  Flinn,  77,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Con¬ 
sul  in  Germany,  and  lecturer,  died  Nov. 
27  at  his  home  in  Glencoe,  Ill.  Mr. 
Flinn  resigned  his  Daily  News  connec¬ 
tion  in  1882  to  become  Consul  in  Ger¬ 
many.  On  his  return  to  this  country 
he  became  managing  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Mail,  and  then  of  the  Chicago 
Times.  For  several  years  he  was  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  leaving  in  1906  for  a  similar  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Christian  Science  Montor. 
He  also  was  publisher  of  the  official 
guide  to  the  World’s  Fair  of  1893. 


DAVID  H.  FEE 

David  Hamilton  Fee,  editor  of  the 
Cannonsburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Notes,  died 
Nov.  25,  at  his  home  there  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  less  than  a  day.  In  1883  he 
purchased  the  Notes  and  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  then  weekly  paper. 
The  Daily  Notes  was  established  April 
18,  1894  and  irt  1905  the  Weekly  Notes 
was  discontinued.  The  firm  at  that  time 
was  known  as  D.  H.  and  William  H. 
Fee.  The  Notes  Publishing  and  Print¬ 
ing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1904 
and  Mr.  Fee  w'as  president  until  his 
death. 

CHARLES  M.  MAIGNE 

Word  has  been  received  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  death  of  Charles  Minnigerode 
Maigne  in  the  Letterman  Hospital,  San 
Francisco,  Sunday,  Nov.  24.  After  a 
term  of  service  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Washington  Times,  Maigne  left  for  the 
coast  about  10  years  ago  and  later  be¬ 
came  a  moving  picture  director.  Prior 
to  his  connection  with  the  Times  he  was 
a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  and  served  in  the 
Boxer  campaign.  He  was  48  years  old. 


FRANK  MUNRO 

Frank  Munro,  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Graphic  staff,  and  formerly  with 
the  Boston  Post,  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  died  recently  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Munro  w'as  also  a  special  writer 
for  the  Dorr  News  Service. 


GEORGE  F.  TURNER 

George  F.  Turner,  63,  financial  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  for 
the  last  20  years,  died  Nov.  29  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Turner  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  old  Philadelphia 
Item,  later  becoming  financial  editor  of 
the  Evening  Telegraph. 


68-PAGE  REGULAR  EDITION 

The  Birmingham  News  on  Friday, 
Nov.  29,  published  what  it  claimed  to  be 
the  largest  regular  week-day  edition  ever 
issued  in  Alabama.  It  consisted  of  68 
pages,  containing  119,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  lieating  the  News’  previous  record 
by  21,000  lines.  There  was  no  special 
stunt  in  connection  w'ith  the  edition. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  NOT  PROBLEMS 


F.  H.  KKLAM) 

VK«>Pre«idrnt  aiiJ  Dimior  <»f  Service 
New  York 


WILMAM  j.  schwanekamp 

Art  Department 
Buffalo 


CERTRl’DE  SCANLAN 
Manager,  Stenographic  Department 
New  York 


W.  R.  PVRCELL 
Writer 


RALPH  C.  CHAMPLIN 
Writer 
New  York 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

ADVERTISING 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


ILVERY  BUSINESS  that  depends  upon  the 
individual  talents  of  men  and  women  has  a  few  people 
who  are  known  as  ”  problems.” 

They  are  the  temperamentals  —  the  brilliant  but  un- 
dependables— the  charming  inadequates — the  able  ones 
who  have  come  to  ”hate  all  business” — the  sensitive 
plants — the  grouches — the  swelled  heads  and  the  square 
pegs.  There  are  many  types,  including  the  type  that 
will  cheerfully  work  itself  to  death  if  not  watched. 

We  believe  we  have  fewer  than  our  quota  of  such 
problems.  We  attribute  this  fortunate  condition  to  the 
fact  that  promotion  and  responsibility  obviously  grav¬ 
itate  to  the  individuals  who  help  deal  with  our  clients’ 
problems  rather  than  constitute  a  problem  in  themselves. 


A.  W  ALDRON  STONE 

AmUUoI  Account  R«‘pr«‘st‘iilative 
New  York 


WILLIAM  M.  SI  I.LIVAN 
Aft^istant  -\ccoiiiit  Rcpre>««‘ntativc 
.Veil  York 


CHICAGO:  McCormick  Building  •  BOSTON:  10  State  Street  •  BUFFALO:  Rand  Building 
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SEEKS  NEW  STATUTE 
TO  PROTECT  NEWS  MEN 


RepresentatiYe  Zack  of  Massachusetts 
Has  Bill  Immunizing  News  Men 
from  Revealing  Sources  of 
Information 


A  bill  designed  to  provide  full  pro¬ 
tection  to  Massachusetts  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  from  such  a  situation  as  occurred 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Washington  Times 
were  sentenced  to  45  days  in  jail  w'hen 
they  refused  to  divulge  to  a  grand  jury 
their  sources  of  information  in  a  boot¬ 
legging  expose,  has  been  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  assembly  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Michael  Zack,  from  the  Lynn 
district. 

The  present  laws  of  this  state  offer 
newspaper  men  no  more  protection  than 
those  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  re¬ 
porter  who  refuses  to  talk  is  liable  to  a 
jail  sentence  for  contempt.  The  new 
bill  gives  the  reporter  the  same  security 
as  that  given  to  doctors  and  clergymen. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows :  “An  Act 
to  Protect  Reporters  and  Other  News¬ 
paper  Employes  from  Being  Compelled 
to  Disclose,  in  Any  Legal  or  Legislative 
Proceedings,  the  Source  of  Any  News 
or  Information  Procured  for  Publication. 

“No  person  engaged  or  employed  on  or 
connected  with,  any  newspaper  or  journal 
can  be  compelled  to  disclose  in  any  legal 
proceeding  or  trial,  or  before  any  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Court  or  elsewhere, 
the  source  of  news  or  information  pro¬ 
cured  or  obtained  by  him  for  news  and 
publication  in  said  newspaper  or  jour¬ 
nal.” 

Mr.  Zack  is  himself  a  newspaper  man, 
a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Lynn  Tele¬ 
gram-News.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  for  a  two  year  term  and 
has  one  year  to  go. 

Even  at  this  early  date  many  of  the 
legislators  have  heard  of  it,  and  such 
opposition  is  expected  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  the  bill  will  be 
passed.  One  pro;minent  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  expressed  himself 
as  being  decidedly  against  it  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  promote  grave 
abuses.  Another  could  see  no  necessity 
for  it  in  the  state. 


MRS.  OTTILIE  SCHOLZ 

Mrs.  Ottilie  Scholz,  82,  of  Chicago, 
died  Dec.  5  after  an  extended  illness  of 
over  two  years.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Emil  M.  Scholz,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Etvning  Post  and  now 
president  of  the  World  Wide  Advertis¬ 
ing  Corporation,  New  York  City; 
Charles  Scholz,  for  many  years  identified 
with  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  and  Ernest  A.  Scholz,  form¬ 
erly  of  Chicago  and  New  York  and  now 
living  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  Two  other  sons 
survive  her  in  Chicago,  Thetxlore  B. 
Scholz  and  Otto  E.  Scholz. 


POCKET  PUBLISHERS  ELECT 

.^11  of  the  officers  of  the  Pocket  Pub¬ 
lishers  League  of  Indiana  were  re¬ 
elected  at  a  meeting  last  week  at  Boon- 
ville,  Ind.  Tl.ey  are  W.  B.  Carleton, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Roonville 
Enquirer,  president;  Otis  I.  Bronner, 
editor  of  the  Dale  Reporter,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Charles  Baker,  the  Grandvieio 
Monitor,  secretary  and  treasurer.  These 
officers  form  the  executive  committee. 


MECHANICAL  CHIEF  NAMED 

Eiarl  N.  Hughes,  formerly  foreman  of 
the  press  room,  has  l)een  appointed  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  Utiea 
(N.Y.)  Ohsert'er-Dispateh.  "Mr.  Hughes 
has  been  with  the  O/wrrtvr  and  its 
successor,  the  Observer-Dispatch,  since 
1911.  His  new  position  is  newly  created. 


PAPER  OFFICE  MOVED 

Southern  sales  offices  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Sales  Company  are  now 
located  at  134  Peachtree  street,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  W.  E.  Mansfield  and  C.  T,  Hicks 
are  the  southern  sales  agents. 


NEW  PICTURE  FIRM 


Paul  Thompson  Photos  Taken  Over 
by  Martin,  Vischer,  Price 

Paul  Thomson  Photos,  one  of  the 
picHieer  news  picture  firms  organized  in 
1901  by  Paul  Thompson,  has  been  taken 
over  by  a  new  firm,  Thompson  Photos, 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  this  week.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  new  company  are  Jack  Martin 
of  Time,  Peter  Vischer  of  Polo  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Jack  Price  of  Price  Picture 
News,  all  of  New  York.  Mr.  Price  is 
president.  Offices  of  the  concern  are  at 
1 1  West  42nd  street.  T wo  million  prints 
and  more  than  100,000  negatives  were 
taken  over  by  the  new  concern. 

A  new  daily  mat  picture  service  for 
newspapers  showing  famous  old-time 
athletes  will  be  started  soon,  it  was 
stated.  Leonard  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Telegram,  will  be  editor.  The 
photos  will  be  seasonal  and  will  be  direct 
action  pictures  of  former  stars  of  every 
sport,  ^Ir.  Price  said. 

Mrs.  Price  will  be  manager  of  the  new 
firm. 

OBTAINED  “TRUST”  AGREEMENT 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Paris  Office 
Cabled  3,000  Word  Document 

The  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune,  Nov. 
27,  was  the  first  paper  in  the  United 
States  to  publish  the  complete  text  of  the 
“trust  agreement”  of  the  Bank  for  In¬ 
ternational  Settlements,  drawn  up  by 
the  Reynolds  Committee,  headed  by 
Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  at 
the  recent  conference  at  Baden-Baden  to 
form  plans  for  the  bank  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Young  plan. 

When  the  conference  adjourned  it 
made  public  the  texts  of  the  bank’s  char¬ 
ter  and  its  status,  but  withheld  the  spe¬ 
cial  “trust  agreement”  text  on  the  ground 
that  the  governments  concerned  had  not 
then  had  opportunity  to  study  the  docu¬ 
ment.  The  text  of  the  agreement,  which 
is  subject  to  approval  by  the  second 
Hague  Conference,  scheduled  to  meet  in 
January,  is  approximately  3,000  words 
in  length  and  was  obtained  for  the 
Herald-Tribune  by  its  Paris  bureau. 
Ralph  W.  Barnes,  of  the  Paris  office, 
has  been  covering  the  meeting  at  Baden- 
Baden,  and  Leland  Stowe,  head  of  the 
Paris  bureau,  has  been  directing  the 
handling  of  the  story.  Details  of  the 
bureau’s  coup  were  not  available. 
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of  increased  linage,  but  not  in  volume 
that  would  consume  25  per  cent  more 
print  paper. 

Meanwhile  interest  has  to  be  paid  on 
bonds  and  dividends  on  the  various  com¬ 
mon  and  preferred  stocks  issued  to 
finance  this  great  expansion.  If  the 
total  value  of  the  industry  is  ?2,000,00(),- 
000,  the  amount  represented  by  the  mills 
of  Quelx-c  and  Ontario  is  not  far  short 
of  S1,(KK),(XK»,0(K).  .W.  SOO  per  ton  at 

mill,  a  total  Canadian  production  of 
3,000,(K)0  tons  brings  the  mills  a  gross 
revenue  of  ?180,(KX),()(K(,  and  a  net  prob¬ 
ably  insufficient  to  meet  dividend  and 
interest  requirements  on  a  billion  dollar 
investment.  With  the  pnxluctivc  capacity 
expanding  at  a  much  faster  pace  than 
the  consuming  market,  the  potential 
gross  and  net  revenue  is  imperilled  by 
the  increasing  numl)er  of  idle  machines, 
and  it  was  to  counteract  this  peril  that 
the  principal  mills  last  year  formed  the 
Newsprint  Institute  under  the  unofficial 
auspices  of  the  provincial  Premiers.  By 
this  device,  they  set  a  price  approximat¬ 
ing  $55  at  mill  and  rationed  tonnage 
among  the  membership  so  that  operation 
throughout  Ontario  and  Quebec  was 
general  at  about  75  per  cent  of  capacity. 
That  this  price  and  ratio  of  operation  did 
not  permit  dividends  on  a  considerable 
volume  of  outstanding  securities  is  well 
understood,  though  seldom  mentioned,  in 
newsprint  circles. 


Why 

Cooper  Hewitts 

in  your 

Stereotyping  Room 

UNTIL  something  goes  wrong,  publishers,  business 
managers  and  editors  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
pay  little  attention  to  what  goes  on  in  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  room.  Yet  often  the  most  cursory  examination  of 
working  conditions  there  reveals  several  ways  in  which 
the  business  of  getting  out  the  paper  can  be  greatly 
speeded  up.  One  of  these  ways  nearly  always  is — im¬ 
prove  the  lighting! 

Since  the  stereotyping  room  is  usually  located  in 
the  basement,  often  without  even  windows  at  the  side¬ 
walk  level,  stereotypers  are  handicapped  not  only  in 
the  quantity  of  light  they  must  work  by,  but  by  the 
quality  of  light  as  well. 

Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  solving  this  problem  in  many 
modern  newspaper  plants  today.  For  this  “better  than 
daylight”  illumination  permits  stereotypers  to  see  all 
details  of  their  work  sharply  and  clearly — without 
the  least  eye-strain.  Details  of  machinery — type  faces 
on  the  plates — stand  out  as  if  magnified.  And  by  the 
spectral  composition  and  the  long  (50-inch)  light 
source  afforded  by  Cooper  Hewitt  light,  glare  and 
dark  shadows  are  eliminated. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  such  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times,  Cleveland 
Press  and  Philadelphia  Record  now  use  Cooper 
Hewitt  illumination  in  their  mechanical  departments. 
There  are  many  other  reasons — economical  and  other¬ 
wise — why  your  plant  also  should  be  Cooper  Hewitt 
lighted.  Write  for  the  new  interesting  booklet,  “Why 
Cooper  Hewitt  Light  is  Better  than  Daylight.”  Mailed 
on  request — without  obligating  you  in  the  least.  Cooper 
Hewitt  Eleetrie  Company, 863  Adams  St.,  Hohoken,N.J. 
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the  bottom  of  this  page  you  will 
find  Pennsylvania’s  leading  daily  newspapers.  You  will  note  that 
they  are  all  located  in  communities  where  industry  predomi¬ 
nates.  In  these  cities  dwell  the  well-to-do  class  of  Pennsylvania’s 
inhabitants.  These  families  represent  a  great  majority  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  great  army  of  plus  buyers  who  have  long  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  appreciate  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  good  living, 
and  who  can  buy  the  products  that  make  living  a  pleasure. 

These  people  are  the  readers  of  Pennsylvania’s  daily  papers. 
They  are  the  buyers  that  you  will  interest  in  your  product  if  you 
will  place  your  advertising  in  the  daily  newspapers.  These  papers 
are  read  closely  and  carefully  by  each  member  of  the  family 
because  they  contain  the  intimate  news  which  affects  their  daily 
lives  and  the  progress  of  their  community. 

Sell  to  this  class  of  rich  Pennsylvania  consumers  —  go  direct  to 
them  through  their  favorite  newspapers  listed  below. 


2.500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

'Allentown  Call . 

..(M) 

36,630 

.12 

.12 

'Allentown  Call . 

...(S) 

27,033 

.12 

.12 

tbeaver  Falls  News  Tribune. . 

..(E) 

8,601 

.04 

.04 

tBethlehem  Globe  Times.... 

..(E) 

15,834 

.07 

.07 

'Chester  Times . 

..(E) 

21,111 

.08 

.07 

TCoatesville  Record . 

..(E) 

6,911 

.04 

.035 

tConnelsville  Courier . 

..(E) 

6,113 

.04 

.04 

'Easton  Express . 

..(E) 

35,196 

.12 

.12 

'Erie  Times  . 

..(E) 

32,480 

.09 

.09 

'Greensburc  Tribune  Review..  (EM) 

11,874 

.06 

.06 

tHazIeton  Plain-Speaker . 

..(E)  1 

31426 

08 

.07 

tUaxelton  Standard-SentineL. . 

..(M)J 

TLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

10,903 

.05 

.05 

'Mount  Carmel  Item . 

..(E) 

4,789 

.035 

.035 

'Oil  City  Derrick. . . 

..(M) 

9,088 

,05 

.05 

'Scranton  Times . 

....(E) 

Circulation 

46.354 

2,500 

lines 

.15  • 

10,000 

lines 

.14 

'Sharon  Herald . 

....(E) 

8,106 

.0357 

.0357 

'Sunbury  Item . 

....(E) 

6,721 

.035 

.035 

'Washington  Observer  and 
Reporter . 

..(ME) 

17,674 

.06 

.06 

'West  Chester  Local  News.. 

....(E) 

11,264 

.05 

.05 

'Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader.. .. (E) 

27472 

.07 

.07 

tWillinmsport  Sun  and 
Gazette  &  Bulletin . . 

.(M&E) 

29,08.. 

.10 

.10 

tYork  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

21,009 

.07 
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*  A.  B.  C.  Publisher!’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Eddie  Bernays  frames  it  up. 

Frames  what  up? 

Frames  “news”  up. 

Fxldie  Bernays  frames  “news”  up 
And  makes  the  papers  cover. 

Eddie  Bernays  gets  the  cash. 

Gets  much  cash? 

Yes,  much  cash. 

Eddie  Bernays  gets  large  cash 
That  once  went  into  paid  space. 

*  *  « 

A  NEW  YORK  press  agent  sprang  a 
story  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  about  a 
concert  singer  which,  I  see,  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  press.  It  was  all  about  the 
misfortune  of  the  poor  dame  in  losing 
a  couple  of  millions  in  the  stock  market 
crash.  But,  brave  little  girl,  in  true 
American  fashion,  would  not  be  crushed. 
She  had  retired  from  the  stage  but  now 
would  return  and  courageously  fight  her 
way  back  to  affluence.  The  truth,  of 
course,  was  that  the  dame  in  question 
never  had  that  amount  of  money  and  was 
just  dying  to  get  back  into  concert  work. 
Indeed,  she  employed  the  press  agent  for 
that  very  purpose  and  he  made  the  most 
of  a  psych»)Iogical  moment.  I  know  of 
two  editors  in  New  York,  however,  who 
did  not  fall  for  the  hoax. 

*  ♦  • 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  were  writing 
about  Karl  von  Wiegand  and  his 
marvelous  assignment  on  the  globe  cir¬ 
cling  voyage  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin.  ,\fter 
the  giant  airship  arrived  in  New  York 
von  Wiegand  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Editor 
&  Pi'DLiSHKR  office  where  some  of  his 
friends  remarked  that  he  looked  tired  and 
owed  it  to  himself  to  indulge  a  period  of 
recreation.  Hut  that'  seems  not  to  be  in 
the  scheme  of  this  world-trotting  reporter. 
Today  comes  a  note  from  him  written 
in  the  Oasis  of  Laghouat,  in  the  Sahara, 
where  he  was  riding  camels  in  pursuit 
of  some  festive  situation  worthy  of  a 
despatch  in  Hearst  newspapers.  He 
wrote:  “From  the  Ship  of  the  .-Xir  to 
the  Ship  of  the  Desert !  Greetings  from 
the  vast  Sahara.  This  is  the  place  to 
get  a  rest.  One  seems  a  million  miles 
removed  from  the  work-a-day  world 
here.  I  shall  go  about  150  miles  further 
south  into  the  desert  and  then  back  to 
cable-station  country.”  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Karl  von  Wiegand  is  the  most 
travelled  .\merican  newspaper  man  of 
the  age.  In  addition  to  this  little  jaunt 
into  the  Sahara  I  know  that  he  has  made 
three  tours  of  the  wiirld  this  year. 

« 

'^HEATRIC.XL  men  .say  they  do  not 
send  good  shows  to  cities  of  less  than 
a  half  million  population  because  people 
will  not  support  them.  But  the  jieople 
of  such  cities  seem  as  much  interested 
in  drama  as  they  have  ever  been.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  “talkies”  do  not  satisfy  niany 
people.  This  fact  has  been  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Xctvs 
Leader.  I^st  year  that  newspaiKr 
brought  a  New  York  Theatre  Guild  com¬ 
pany  to  the  city  for  a  week’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  four  modern  dramas.  The  theatre 
was  crowded  for  six  nights.  This  year 
the  News  Leader  repeated  its  enterprise, 
bringing  to  the  city  a  notable  company 
doing  three  excellent  plays,  one  a  re¬ 
vival.  The  result  was  the  same.  .Xfter 
all,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  theatre 
business  in  this  country?  .^re  those  who 
control  it  possessed  of  no  vision,  no 
spirit  of  service,  no  business  sense? 
How  unreasonable  that  millions  of 
Americans  living  in  scores  of  large  cities 
must'  be  deprived  of  a  great  American 
art,  never  seeing  a  first-class  drama, 
comedy  or  song-show,  except  on  rare 
occasions  when  they  travel  to  one  of  the 
biggest  cities!  Why  allow  a  beautiful 
form  of  entertainment  to  die  out,  dis¬ 
mally  and  shamefully,  because  those  who 


control  it  lack  enterprise?  Some  genius 
will  come  along  some  day  to  correct 
this. 

*  ♦  * 

JR.  BROKENSHIRE,  of  the  San 
•  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  Herald,  sends 
cheering  news.  It  is  that  there  is  a 
fellow  on  his  newspaper  whose  name 
has  been  subjected  to  more  abuse  than 
mine.  He  is  E.  J.  (Eddie)  McMani- 
mon,  veteran  A.  P.  telegraph  operator 
and  indefatigable  magazine  subscription 
agent.  Exldie  has  diKumentary  proof 
in  a  17-page  booklet,  loaded  with  pasted 
clippings,  that  “McManimon”  has  been 
worse  manhandled  than  any  nine-letter 
name  in  the  language.  For  example, 
to  take  them  as  they  come  from  the 
time  Eddie  started  his  record,  there’s 
McMann,  McMantmon,  McManomin. 
McManamon,  McMantomk,  McMeni- 
mon,  McMaimon,'  McManimn,  McMani- 
nion,  McManus,  McMananan,  McMam- 
ery,  McManion,  McManiinus,  and  so 
on,  ad  infinitum  cum  variations,  even 
to  McMagging  and  McMonihan !  .'\nd 

that's  only  a  couple  of  pages,  and  there 
are  17  in  all,  and  not  a  single  dupli¬ 
cation. 

Mv  informant  adds  that  mail  coming 
to  his  desk  from  one  addressograph 
reads:  “J.  R.  Hrokenshirt.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CGMETHIXG  (|ueer  and  delightful 
^  happened  to  me  last  week,  which 

I  dare  say  neither  Mr.  McManimon  or 
Mr.  Broken.shire  will  credit.  .An  ad¬ 
vertising  latency  in  New  York  mis- 

siK'lled  iny  name  in  copy  for  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  It  got  through 
and  into  print  in  a  couple  of  places 
and  was  then  fliscovered,  not  by  me,  but 
by  the  agency  and  the  manager  wrote 
me  a  polite  apology.  Just  think  of  that. 
In  this  ruthless  name-mangling  age  I 
call  that  decent. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

^I’T  in  Peking,  China,  where  he  is 
'  *  establishing  a  school  of  journalism 
as  a  department  of  the  famed  A'ench- 
ing  University,  my  friend  A’ernon  Nash 
recently  chanced  upon  a  little  hoik  writ¬ 
ten  prior  to  1888  by  Edgar  W.  (Bill) 
Nye.  It  contained  a  comment  on  the 
news  that  Cornell  University  proposed 
to  establish  courses  in  education  for 


( Jn.'st  two  (lirls  who  read  while  they 
run.) 

441  THINK  it's  wonderful.” 

4-  “What? ■' 

“Hoover  flying  over  the  South  Pole 
with  those  eighteen  industrial  leaders  and 
planning  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  in 
1930.” 

“I  knew  he'd  do  it.  I  saw  the  talking 
picture  where  his  mother  talked  with  him 
from  Baltimore  to  the  camp  in  Iceland 
or  some  place.” 

“It’s  a  great  thing  for  the  United 
States.  I  was  afraid  he  wouldn’t  make 
it.” 

“Why  not?’’ 

“On  account  of  this  here  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board.” 

“What  did  that  have  to  do  with  it?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  exactly,  only  it’s 
sumpin’  about  interfering  with  the  ex- 
Iiedition.  Every  time  there’d  be  a  start 
for  the  South  Pole  money  would  go  too 
high.” 

*  *  * 

“What  was  the  idea  of  wanting  to  fly 
over  the  South  Pole,  anyhow?” 

“To  restore  public  confidence.” 

“In  what?” 

“In  the  South  Pole,  I  suppose.  A  lot 
of  people  who  were  playing  it  on  the 
margin  had  liegun  to  lose  faith  in  it.” 

“It’s  a  good  buy  right  now.” 


the  writing  profession.  Mr.  Nash  has 
sent  to  me  a  transcript  of  the  article. 
In  it  Nye  wrote: 

“I  have  always  claimed  that  journal¬ 
ism  could  lie  taught  in  universities  and 
colleges  just  as  successfully  as  any  other 
athletic  exercise.”  *  *  *  VThere 

are  many  reasons  why  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  department  of  journalism 
at  Cornell  will  be  a  good  move,  and 
I  believe  that  while  it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  actual  experience,  it  will  serve 
to  shorten  the  apprenticeship  of  a  young 
newspaper  man.  The  fatigue  of  start¬ 
ing  the  amateur  in  journalism  will 
now  be  divided  between  the  managing 
editor  and  the  tutor.  It  will  also  give 
the  aspiring  sons  of  wealthy  parents  a 
chance  to  toy  with  journalism  without 
interfering  with  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  it.” 

*  *  * 

OTHER  excerpts  from  the  article 
follow :  “The  life  of  a  journalist 
is  a  hard  one  and,  although  it  is  not 
so  trying  as  the  life  of  a  newspaper 
man,  it  is  full  of  trials  and  perplexities. 
If  newspaper  men  and  journalists  did 
not  stand  by  each  other,  I  do  not  know 
what  joy  they  would  have.  .  .  .  The 

letters  received  from  day  to  day  by 
editors,  written  to  them  by  men  engaged 
in  other  pursuits,  practically  admit  and 
prove  that  there  is  not  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  an  editor  who  knows  enough  to 
carry  liver  to  a  bear.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  every  means  should  be  used 
to  pull  this  profession  out  of  the  mire 
of  dense  ignorance  and  place  it  upon 
the  high,  dry  soil  which  leads  to  genius 
and  consanguinity.  Of  course  you  can¬ 
not  teach  a  boy  how  to  jerk  a  giant 
journal  from  the  clutches  of  decay  and 
nuike  of  it  a  robust  and  ripsnorting 
shaper  and  trimmer  of  public  opinion, 
in  whose  counting  room  people  will 
walk  all  over  each  other  in  their  mad 
effort  to  insert  advertisements. 

But  you  can  teach  him  the  rudiments 
and  save  him  a  good  deal  of  time  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  himself. 

“Boys  spend  small  fortunes  and  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  learning  the 
simple.st  truths  in  relation  to  journal¬ 
ism.  We  grope  on  blindly,  learning  this 
\ear  perhaps  how  to  eradicate  type  lice 
from  a  standing  galley,  learning  next 
year  how  to  sustain  life  on  an  annual 
pass  and  a  sample  of  early-rose  potato 
weighing  four  pounds  and  measuring 
eleven  inches  in  circumference.  This 
is  a  slow  and  tedious  way  to  obtain 
journalistic  training.  If  this  can  be 
avoided,  or  even  abbreviated,  it  will  be 
a  great  lM>on. 

♦  ♦  * 

44  A  S  I  understand  it,  ’he  course  will 
also  emphasize  style  and  construc¬ 
tion  in  writing.”  Nye  went  on.  “This 
is  certainly  a  good  move  for  we  must 


“Not  for  a  quick  turnover.” 

“No,  hut  for  the  long  pull.” 

“You  mean  if  anybody  cares  to  hold 
it  ?” 

“Sure.  Didn’t  you  read  what  Balchen 
said  when  everything  looked  the  worst?” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“  ‘My  son  and  I  are  in  the  market 
now.  Things  are  now  at  good  invest¬ 
ment  levels.’  ” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“Did  everylKidv  get  hack  from  the 
flight  over  the  Pole  without  any  acci¬ 
dents  at  all?” 

“Everybofly  except  Knute  Rockne.  ,  I 
just  read  where  he  is  still  on  crutches.” 

“What  did  they  find  it  was  like?” 

“The  country  was  all  ice  and  snow 
with  glaciers  and  everything  but  it  was 
fundamentally  sound.” 

“Didn’t  the  same  party  fly  over  the 
North  Pole  once?” 

“It  says  here  that  he’s  the  only  man 
that  ever  flew  over  the  poles  twice.” 

“Twice  over  the  same  poles?” 

“No.  different  poles.  I  think.” 

“.Anything  else  exciting  in  the  head¬ 
lines?” 

“Only  about  that  great  90-yard  run 
in  the  Notre  Dame-Army  game.” 

“Who  made  it?” 

“Some  fellow  named  Byrd.” — H.  I. 
Phillips  in  the  “Swi  Dial,”  New  York 
Sun. 


THE  GARBLE  SISTERS  DISCUSS  THE  NEWS 


admit  that  we  can  improve  very  grtatl 
our  style  and  the  purity  of  our  Em 
lish.  For  instance,  I  select  an  excli^ 
at  random  and  find  therein  a  large 
line:  Drug  From  Her  Bed  and  Mm 
dered.’  This  is  incorrect  in  orthoe 
raphy,  syntax  and  prosody,  bad  in 
and  inelegant  in  style.  Carefully  pars 
ing  the  word  drug  as  it  appears  W 
I  find  that  it  does  not  agree  with  auv. 
thing  in  number,  gender  or  person  ^ 

“.Again  in  a  column  of  Kansas  cor 
respondence,  after  the  pathetic  tale  oi 
an  accidental  shooting,  appears  this  last 
paragraph:  ‘When  put  in  the  grave 
he  still  carried  that  pleasant  smile  which 
he  had  on  in  expectation  of  shootim 
that  jack  rabbit.  Wheat  is  selling  « 
about  60  cents;  corn,  40  to  50  cents- 
fat  steers,  4*4 :  butcher’s  stock,  2 
cents.’  Now  it  is  hard  to  say  just  ex¬ 
actly  wherein  this  is  faulty,  but  some, 
thing  is  the  matter  with  it.  I  would 
like  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  those  who  take  an  interest  in  sndi 
things,  as  to  whether  the  fault  is  in 
orthoepy,  orthography,  anatomy,  obitu¬ 
ary  or  price  current,  or  whether  it  con¬ 
sists  in  writing  several  features  too 
closely  in  the  same  paragraph. 

“Ex-Mayor  Henry  C.  Robinson  oi 
Hartford,  Conn.,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
suggested  a  school  of  journalism  at 
least  twelve  years  ago,  but  it  did  not 
meet  with  immediate  and  practical  in¬ 
dorsement.  Now  Cornell  comes  for¬ 
ward  and  seems  to  be  in  earnest,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it.” 

*  ♦  * 

^HE  A’alcntino-Eliot  situation  in  the 

news,  much  conuiiented  on  a  coujde 
of  years  ago,  was  repeated  on  a  small 
scale  recently  at  Springfield.  Mo.,  when 
Jack  Dempsey  and  Will  Durant  came 
to  town,  one  to  referee  a  fight  and  the 
other  to  lecture,  on  the  same  night. 
George  Olds,  who  runs  a  semi-editorial 
column  in  the  Spritut field  Leader,  wrote 
a  comment  on  the  situation.  Some  3,0W 
persons  paid  real  money  to  see  Jack 
Dempsey.  Ixss  than  1,()00  heard  Dur¬ 
ant,  though  his  lecture  was  free.  While 
Mr.  Olds  conceded  that  Jack  had  wc« 
the  |K)pularity  decision,  he  attributed 
the  fact  to  the  press  agenting  Dempsey 
has  had  and  Durant  has  not  had.  "Sup¬ 
pose,”  wrote  he.  “that  the  dear  delight' 
of  philosophy  had  been  dramatized  as 
Jack  Dempsey’s  fists  have  been  drama¬ 
tized  :  suppose  that  the  creed  of  beauty 
had  been  pictured  as  lavishly  as  the 
incas'urements  of  Dempsey’s  thighs 
have  been  described;  suppose  that  the 
ability  to  read  from  the  records  oi 
dead  ages  the  lessons  of  life  had  been 
taught  as  vividly  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  right  jah  and  a  left  honk— do 
you  then  doubt  that  tf>day  a  Durant 
could  come  to  town  and  emtdraw  J 
Dempsev  ?” 

*  *  • 

R.  Olds  is  right,  of  course.  News- 
papers  draw  the  patterns  of  pu^ 
lie  interest  to  a  large  extent.  Public 
curiosity  over  Dempsey  and  his  kind 
is  largely  synthetic.  .A  bull-fight  would 
pull  better  in  Madrid  than  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  best  prize-fighters  the  world 
ever  saw.  .-An  artist’s  ball  thrills  Pseb- 
hut  would  only  disgust  Cincinnati  or 
Portland  and  the  police  would  raid  the 
place.  The  great  Pmglish  people  go 
wild  over  games  that  are  practically  un¬ 
known  in  this  country  and  league 
baseball  is  not  played  there.  .AH  ot 
these  vast  interests  are  newspaper  made. 
The  people  like  what  they  get.  They 
never  like  what  they  do  not  know  about, 
to  be  sure.  Prize  fighting  will  not  bear 
analysis  and,  as  our  friend  in  Spring- 
field  remarks,  that  senseless  game  « 
waning,  while  peipular  science  and  the 
joyful  pursuit  of  philosophical  study  are 
rapidly  unfolding  for  mass  interest 
Newspapers  pace  the  way.  With  Mr- 
Olds.  I  await  with  interest  the  next 
hal  f  century. 


CURTIS  ENTERTAINS 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  was  host 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Downtown  Chib  m 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  buildmg- 
Honor  guests  were  Owen  D. 

Julius  Rosenwald,  Hon.  George 
ton  Pepper,  Baron  von  Prittwitz-Gaffr® 
German  Ambassador  to  the  Lnitetl 
States,  and  Dr.  Oskar  von  Miller,  cro- 
tor  of  the  Deutsches  Museum  at  Mumov 
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Nearly  99  Cents  of  Every  Dollar 
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M  W  W  # 

Handled  by  Less  Than  33% 


One  hundred  and  eighty-three  Advertising  Agencies,  only  32.6%  of 
the  561  who  have  national  newspaper  recognition,  handled  98.8%  of 
all  the  known  national  newspaper  appropriations  during  1928. 


If  your  newspaper  promotion  reached  these  Agencies  they  backed  up 
your  representative's  calls  telling  your  market  coverage  story  to  the  big 
investors  in  your  kind  of  advertising. 


If  your  newspaper  s  promotion  copy  appeared  in  Editor  Pub¬ 
lisher  all  of  the  best  and  most  of  the  rest  were  covered  because  more 
than  90%  of  the  known  newspaper  appropriations  were  placed  by 
Agencies  having  from,  one  to  twelve  subscriptions  to  Editor  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


You  solicit  from  those  who  can  give  you  ''the  business" — they  read 
Editor  Publisher — therefore,  there  is  no  better  place  for  your 
promotion  than  in  the  weekly  issues  of  Editor  Publisher  which 
keeps  these  agencies  abreast  with  the  week-by-week  changes  and 
developments  in  newspapers — the  most  national  of  all  so-called 
national  media. 


Take  your  place  in  Editor  Publishei — where  those  who  buy 
national  newspaper  space  can  see  your  messages  when  they  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  how  to  improve  their  client's  coverage  through  news¬ 
papers. 


Anyone  who  reads  Editor  Publisher  regularly  must  of  necessity 
be  interested  in  newspapers  and  newspaper  advertising  because 
Editor  Publisher  advocates  nothing  else. 
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>UR  OVN  VOQ(X> 

or  . 


A  MBROSE  BIERCE’S  “Write  It 
Right,”  which  already  has  gone 
through  20  editions,  is  now  being  re¬ 
printed  by  the  \eale  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Newspai)er  men  un¬ 
acquainted  with  this  little  book,  which 
is  subtitled  “A  Little  Blacklist  of  Liter¬ 
ary  Faults,”  will  find  many  surprises  in 
store ;  locutions  and  phrases  they  have 
accepted  without  question  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  as  awkward,  incorrect  and  in  bad 
taste. 

That  journalistic  rubber  stamp,  “the 
alleged  murderer,”  is  all  wrong,  Bierce 
says.  “A  man  that  is  merely  suspected 
of  murder  would  not  in  any  case,  be  an 
alleged  criminal,  for  an  allegation  is  a 
definite  and  positive  statement,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “In  their  tiresome  addiction  to 
this  use  of  alleged,  the  newspapers, 
though  having  mainly  in  mind  the 
danger  of  libel  suits,  can  urge  in  further 
justification  the  lack  of  any  other  single 
word  that  exactly  expresses  their  mean¬ 
ing;  but  that  fact  that  a  mud-puddle 
supplies  the  shortest  route  is  not  a 
compelling  reason  for  walking  through 
it.  One  can  go  around.” 

Bierce  says  that  “commit  .suicide”  is 
as  out  of  place  as  “commit  matrimony”. 
If  you  say  that  an  actor  “created”  a 
part,  what  was  it  that  the  author  did  to 
it,  he  a.sks.  Among  his  other  observa¬ 
tions  is  that  “definitely”  is  often  used 
when  “definitively”  is  meant;  that  if  you 
say  “got  married,”  you  should  also  say 
“got  dead”;  that  to  say  of  a  man  that 
he  “leases”  certain  premises  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  he  is  lessee  or  lessor; 
that  if  you  must  use  the  French  word, 
“nee,”  the  given  name  should  be  omitted ; 
that  to  “witness”  is  more  than  merely  to 
see,  or  observe,  it  is  to  observe  and  to 
tell  afterwards. 

Bierce  has  the  utmost  contempt  for 
the  word  “gubernatorial”.  “Eschew  it,” 
he  says.  “It  is  not  English,  is  needless 
and  bombastic.  Leave  it  to  those  who 
call  a  political  office  a  ‘chair’.  ‘Guberna¬ 
torial  chair’  is  good  enough  for  them. 
So  is  hanging.” 

Good  taste,  says  the  author  in  his  in¬ 
troduction,  should  govern  the  choice  of 
words  when  they  are  given  a  secondary 
meaning.  “While  it  is  true,”  he  says, 
“that  some  colloquialisms  and,  with  less 
of  license,  even  some  slang,  may  be  spar¬ 
ingly  employed  in  light  literature,  for 
point,  piquancy  or  any  of  the  purposes 
of  the  skilled  writer  sensible  to  the 
necessity  and  charm  of  keeping  at  least 
one  foot  on  the  ground,  to  others  the 
virtue  of  restraint  may  be  commended  as 
distinctly  superior  to  the  joy  of  indulg¬ 
ence.” 

Himself  a  writer  of  nearly  impeccable 
precision.  Bierce  in  this  blacklist  starts 
where  other  similar  volumes  end.  It  is 
a  humorous,  lively  and  instructive 
volume,  intended  for  writers,  versed  in 
the  fundamentals  and  ambitions  to  put 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place. — 
I.  W.  P. 

*  *  * 

I  lEN  America  went  into  the  war 

”  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey  discon¬ 
tinued  publication  of  the  Railroad  Man’s 
Maqasinr.  It  had  a  large  circulation 
among  railroad  workers  and  seemed 
prosperous,  but  Mr.  Miinsey  cut  it  off 
as  a  war  measure.  Now  it  has  been  re¬ 
vived  and  will  be  publishe<l  monthly  by 
the  Frank  h.  Munsey  Company.  The 
DeceinWr  issue  looks  familiar  and  is 
full  of  the  lively  interest  of  railroad 
life.— C.  A.  L. 

*  *  * 

^HE  irrifrr’s  Monthly  for  December, 
has  several  articles  of  interest  to 
newspaper  writers.  August  Lenniger’s 
contribution  titled  “Originality  is  Dyna¬ 
mite — Handle  W'ith  Care”  contains  some 
good  advice  for  beginners,  the  burden 
of  it  being  that  in  the  effort  to  be  orig¬ 
inal  many  writers  overplay  their  hands. 
Ollie  Meloay,  No.  .^2607,  Ohio  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  in  an  article  “Dividends  Behind 
Prison  Walls.”  makes  the  remarkable 


assertion  that  more  checks  are  received 
from  manuscripts  behind  the  walls  of 
that  institution  than  within  “any  similar 
area  in  the  world.”  We  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  remittances  of  $500  to  $1,000 
for  prison  stories  are  not  uncommon  and 
that  this  by-product  of  crime  is  gener¬ 
ally  flourishing. — L.  A.  B. 

*  * 

George  jean  nathan  in  the 

December  American  Mercury  casts 
his  clinical  eye  on  present-day  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  finds  that  although  it  has  gained 
in  good  looking  copy  and  intelligence,  it 
is  defeating  its  own  purpose  in  its  efforts 
to  “catch  the  eye”.  Too  often,  the  “ad¬ 
vertising  professors”  trap  the  eye  at  the 
expense  of  making  the  advertised  article 
itself  elude  it,  he  says. 

Nathan  confesses  himself  to  be  a 
devout  reader  of  advertising,  “partly  out 
of  curiosity,  partly  out  of  the  common 
human  impulse  to  discover  something 
better  than  that  which  one  is  currently 
given  to  using,  and  even  more  so  because 
present-day  advertising  is  often  much 
more  interesting  than  the  literary  read¬ 
ing  matter  in  the  same  journals”. 

In  other  days,  he  says,  the  advertising 
professors  aimed  also  at  catching  the 
eye,  “but,  if  memory  serves,  less  with 
such  extrinsic  subjects  than  with  the 
name  of  the  advertised  product  itself”. 
He  holds  that  this  technique  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  it  hit  the  nail  on  the  head, 
because  adults  remember  many  of  the 
advertisements  of  30  years  ago. 

Then,  as  is  his  habit,  Nathan  lists  the 
advertisements  of  the  good  old  days, 
starting  out  with  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills,  the  De  Long  Hook  and  Eye  (“See 
the  Hump”),  Fletcher’s  Castor ia,  and  so 
on,  not  forgetting  Pears’  Soap,  “with 
the  elaborate  lithograph  of  a  child  who 
wouldn’t  be  happy  until  he  got  it,  but 
even  in  this  case  what  it  was  he  wouldn’t 
be  happy  until  he  got  was  emphatically 
announc^  to  the  eye”. 

“Some  of  the  other  products  men¬ 
tioned,”  he  concludes,  “were  also  pictor- 
ially  advertised,  but  the  pictures  were 
those  of  Beeman,  the  Seven  Sutherlan^l 
Sisters,  St.  Jacob  and  Regal  shoes— ^r 
of  a  Sozodont  user’s  teeth,  the  Smith 
Brothers  di.stinguished  whiskers  or  a 
Wilson  whisky  bottle;  they  were  never 
those  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  moon¬ 
light,  Mack  Sennett  bathing  cuties,  or 
the  flags  of  all  nations”. — J.  W.  P. 


RUE’S  PLANE  CRASHES 

Larry  Rue,  Vienna  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  escaped  injury 
when  the  tiny  Moth  plane  which  he  was 
piloting  crashed  into,  a  mountain  side 
35  miles  from  Vienna  while  he  was 
attempting  to  return  home  through  a 
heavy  fog.  The  crash  followed  a  10,000 
mile  jaunt  through  the  near  east  and 
Africa. 


Reaching  into  every 
income  group,  the  con¬ 
centrated  buying  power  of 
The  Evening  World’s  304,- 
242  families  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  the  great  New 
York  market. 

And  The  Evening  World 
covers  them  at  a  milline  cost 
lower  than  other  evening 
newspapers ! 
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In  Indiana  ^ 

Vmsperi^  does  notfluctuak 


'-n 


Wr 


ITH  its  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  of 
about  two  and  a 
quarter  billion  dol¬ 
lars’ worth  of  manu¬ 
factures  annually 
—  mostly  in  basic 
commodities  with 
an  annual  agricul¬ 
tural  production  of 
$444,000,000  worth  of  products,  with  a  little  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  country’s  wage  earners,  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total 
manufactures,  with  its  constant  and  steady  increase 
in  wealth  now  estimated  to  be  $9,000,000,000,  you 
have  a  market  where  prosperous  conditions  are  mostly 
constant. 


Indiana’s  natural  advantages  of  location — situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  richest  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  valley  in  the  world,  assures  its  inhabitants 
of  steady  and  prosperous  growth,  and  a  high  earning 
power. 

No  national  advertiser  can  go  wrong  in  selecting 
Indiana  as  one  of  his  important  major  markets  and 
concentrating  on  it  by  using  the  daily  newspapers 
listed  below. 


Kate  for 

Ctreu- 

S.ON 

lation 

lines 

*CoIumhus  Republican . 

. (E) 

5,035 

.03 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (M) 

44,916 

.99 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. (S) 

32,399 

.19 

*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.... 

. (E) 

48,374 

.12 

*IiulianapoIis  News . 

. (E) 

134,157 

.27 

*Iii(liaiiapolig  Star . 

. (M) 

111,989 

.20 

^Indianapolis  Star . !. 

. (S) 

148,743 

.27 

‘Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.  • 

(  (E)  15,048  ) 

[  (M)  8,605  5 

23,653 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6,896 

.04 

‘Marion  Leader  Times . 

...(M&S) 

10,300 

.04 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (M) 

23,724 

.08 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,539 

.08 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,187 

.025 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

28,698 

.08 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

27371 

.08 

‘South  Bend  Tribune. . .  (S)  28,449. . .  (E) 

29,851 

.07 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune.. . (S)  25,052. ..(E) 

23,472 

.06 

‘Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

...(M&E) 

46,025 

.12 

‘Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

25,597 

.07 

*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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The  Most  Potent  Book  on  Important 
Advertising  and  Publicity  Facts  and 
Figures  Published  — 

Editor  &  Publisher 

International 

Year  Book 

A  Pertinent  Praetieal  Book  for 
every  national  advertiser  and 
every  advertising  agency  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


The  1930  edition  will  be  ready  on  January  26tli  for  distribution  among 
Publishing  and  Advertising  Executives  who  have  used  it  constantly  for 
years. 


This  encyclopedia  of  Advertising  necessities 
is  in  constant  service  among  the  men  whom 
you  desire  to  interest  in  your  service 


Make  Your  Reservations  for  Space  Now 
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OCTOBER  UNAGE  GAIN  W.\S  5  PER  CENT 

Only  Two  of  82  Cities  Listed  Had  Losses  in  Daily  Linage  Against  Last  Year’s  Figures,  While  Sunday 
Gains  Outnumbered  Losses — Record  Totals  in  Many  Cities  Indicated 


^  AINS  averaging  five  per  cent  in 
total  advertising  are  shown  by  the 
linage  figures  for  the  newspapers  in  82 
leading  cities  of  the  Ignited  States,  com¬ 
paring  Octot)er,  1929,  against  October, 
1928. 

Statistics  for  80  cities  were  compiled 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  and  for  New 
York  and  Chicago  by  the  Advertising 
Record  Company,  recognized  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  those  cities  as  their  “official” 
bureau  for  linage  measurement.  The 
figures  for  these  two  cities  differ  in 
breakdown  from  the  other  80,  in  that  au¬ 


tomotive  and  financial  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  partly  under  national  and  partly 
under  local  display.  In  the  80  cities 
measured  by  Media  Records,  automotive 
and  financial  are  segregated  from  other 
display  advertising,  and  local  and  na¬ 
tional  display  advertising  are  measured 
according  to  the  definition  applied  as 
standard  in  all  measurements  by  Media 
Records.  Local  advertising  is  that  of  a 
retail  merchant,  according  to  this  rule, 
and  national  advertising  is  that  of  a 
product.  By  this  definition  all  confusion 


caused  by  local  arrangements  for  billing 
advertising  is  eliminated  and  an  account 
which  is  measured  as  national  or  as  local 
for  one  city  is  defined  in  the  same  classi¬ 
fication  throughout  the  list,  with  obvious 
advantages  in  the  comparison  of  statis¬ 
tics  for  cities  and  for  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

Available  figures  indicate  new  record 
totals  for  the  month.  Gains  are  general 
except  in  classified  advertising,  the  cities 
showing  losses  in  that  division  slightly 
outnumbering  those  showing  gains.  Only 
two  cities  show  a  loss  in  total  advertis¬ 


ing  in  daily  issues,  while  40  cities  show 
losses  in  total  Sunday  linage.  I^cal  di,. 
play  advertising  in  Sunday  issues  fell 
behind  last  year  in  SO  cities,  but  national 
display  was  ahead  in  Sunday  papers  in 
all  but  19  cities.  Automotive  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Sunday  papers  also  fell  behind 
last  year’s  figures  in  51  cities,  although 
daily  automotive  figures  showed  a  drop 
in  only  8  cities.  Classified  totals  show 
gains  in  32  cities  on  daily  linage  and  in 
31  on  Sunday  linage. 

Detailed  figures  by  cities  are  given  in 
the  following  tables : 


AKRON,  OHIO 


liOeal 

National 

Automotive 

Financial 

Total 

display 

display 

display 

display 

Classi&ed 

Legal  advertising 

Daily,  1929  . 

...  2,100,491 

501,512 

194,011 

72,178 

469,015 

52,368  3,389.575 

1928 . 

. .  1,813,3,38 

398,343 

167,933 

69,801 

513,246 

34,860  2,997,521 

Gain  or  Loss .... 

287,153  G 

103,169  G 

26,078  G 

2,377  G 

44,231  L 

17,508  0  392,054  0 

Sunday,  1929 . 

150,983 

11,572 

41,502 

11,275 

65,950 

661  271,943 

1928 . 

155,796 

7,849 

39,293 

8,468 

48,907 

20  260,333 

Gain  or  Tjom .... 

4.813  L 

3,723  G 

2,209  G 

2,807  G 

7,043  G 

641 G  11,610  0 

ALBANY,  N 

1.  Y. 

Daily,  1929  . 

.  1,325,653 

647.,340 

156,647 

116,826 

334,124 

77,141  2,657,731 

1928 . 

..  1,065,257 

541,877 

169,401 

71, .551 

342,106 

50,603  2,240,795 

Gain  or  Loss .... 

260,396  G 

105,463  G 

12,754  L 

45,275  G 

7,982  L 

26,538  G  416,936  0 

Sunday, 1929 . 

191,333 

166,972 

59,285 

10.331 

39,610 

32  467,563 

1928 . 

157,415 

53,598 

45,794 

9,086 

26,826 

297  293,016 

Gain  or  Loss .... 

33,918  G 

113,374  G 

13,491  G 

1,245  G 

12,784  G 

265  L  174,547  0 

Note; — Times  tlnion  Sunday  not  measured  in  1928. 

ALBUQUERQUE, 

N.  MEX 

Daily,  1929 . 

524,709 

262,094 

126,501 

11,036 

145,686 

13,472  1,083,498 

1928 . 

498,602 

253,546 

129,209 

12,499 

158,876 

4,676  1,057,408 

Gain  or  Loss .... 

26. 107  G 

8,548  G 

2,708  L 

1,463  L 

13,190  L 

8,796  0  26,090  0 

Sunday, 1929 . 

34,030 

10,591 

17,073 

451 

11,204 

54  73,403 

1928 . 

89,281 

24,457 

35,484 

216 

10,293 

.  159,731 

Gain  or  Lose. . . . 

65,251  L 

13,866 L 

18,411  L 

235G 

9110 

54  0  86,328  L 

ATLANTA, 

GA. 

Daily.  1929 . 

..  1,524.131 

495,116 

123,219 

85,896 

333,890 

30,224  2.592,476 

1928 . 

..  1,360,133 

453,501 

104,120 

42,862 

358,568 

20,845  2.340.029 

Gun  or  Loss _ 

163,998  G 

41,615  G 

19,099  0 

43,034  G 

24,678  L 

9,379  0  252,447  G 

Sunday,  1929 . 

466,863 

195,954 

92,288 

4,831 

129,368 

614  889.918 

1928 . 

467,391 

182,789 

111,079 

7,249 

135,510 

145  904,163 

Gain  or  Ixns . 

528  L 

13,165  G 

18,791  L 

2,418  L 

6.142L 

469  Q  14,245  L 

BALTIMORE, 

MD. 

Daily,  1929 . 

..  2,125,419 

948,390 

261,524 

177,327 

734,218 

18,050  4,264,928 

1928 . 

..  1,863,926 

766,687 

142,244 

104,169 

729,310 

68,217  3,674.553 

Gain  or  Lose _ 

261,493  G 

181,703  G 

119,280  0 

73,158  G 

4,908  0 

50,167  L  590,375  0 

Sunday,  1929 . . 

515,461 

181,129 

75,173 

2,538 

129,754 

.  904,055 

1928 . 

540,006 

145,265 

80,707 

1,594 

116,964 

2,133  886,669 

Gain  or  Loss . 

24,545  L 

35,864  0 

5,534  L 

944  0 

12,790  0 

2,133  L  17,386  G 

BIRMINGHAM, 

,  ALA. 

Daily,  1929 . 

..  1,489.867 

620,825 

187,547 

134,043 

243,467 

14,925  2,690,674 

1928 . 

..  1,478,965 

472,930 

148,359 

137.234 

252,147 

13,293  2.502,928 

Gain  or  Loss . 

10,902  G 

147,895  G 

39,188  G 

3,191  L 

8.680L 

1,632  0  187,746  G 

Sunday,  1929 . 

236,126 

56,206 

40,514 

6,935 

47,830 

55l  386,666 

1928 . 

273,72? 

39,419 

51,591 

6,053 

47,684 

550'’  418,024 

Gain  or  Loss _ 

37,601  L 

16,787  G 

11,077 L 

882  0 

146  0 

495  L  31,358  L 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

DnUy,  1929 . . 

..  3. 5ft. 055 

1,719,609 

252,655 

492,703 

792,494 

37,035  6,867,551 

1928 . 

..  3,233,920 

1,258,104 

229,633 

384,069 

880,047 

34,871  6,000,644 

Gain  or  Loss . 

339,135  G 

461,505  0 

23,022  0 

108,634  0 

67,553  L 

2,164  G  866,907  0 

Siinday,  1929 . 

642,801 

353,823 

160,671 

3,239 

298,207 

341  1.459,082 

1928 . 

657.278 

283,774 

165,159 

1,423 

333,351 

102  1,441,087 

Gain  or  Loss . 

14,4771. 

70,049  G 

4,488  L 

1,818  0 

35,144  L 

239  G  17,995  G 

BRIDGEPORT, 

CONN. 

Dailv,  1929  . 

806,693 

360,225 

105,337 

66,419 

139,537 

10,482  1,488,693 

1928 . 

777,556 

245,061 

65,057 

31,919 

138,777 

9.953  1,268,323 

Gain  or  Loss . 

29,137  G 

115,164  0 

40,280  0 

34.500G 

760  0 

529  G  220,370  G 

Sunday,  1929 . 

95,741 

25,343 

46,443 

10,294 

21,770 

140  199,731 

1928 . 

103,647 

26,885 

46,573 

6,181 

26,773 

358  210,417 

Gain  or  Loss . 

7,906L 

1,542  L 

130  L 

4,113  G 

5,003  L 

218  L  10,686  L 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Daily,  1929 . 

..  1,766,023 

740,406 

232,380 

203,627 

499,175 

59,448  3,501,059 

1928 . 

..  1,915,132 

554,089 

241,896 

155,437 

530,337 

54,679  3,451,670 

Gain  or  Loss .... 

149,109  L 

186,317  G 

9,516 L 

48,190  G 

31,162  L 

4,769  G  49,489  G 

Sunday,  1929 . 

271,948 

146,294 

81,628 

3,537 

39,415 

102  542,024 

1928 . 

371,472 

106,308 

83,978 

3,042 

68,869 

59  633,728 

Gain  or  Ixies .... 

99,524  L 

39,986  G 

2,350L 

495  0 

29,454  L 

43  G  90,804  L 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Daily,  1929 . 

..  1,106,816 

296,036 

102,141 

30,582 

253,393 

54,372  1,843,340 

1928 . 

..  1,114,358 

225,156 

77,576 

20,905 

297,232 

47,120  1,782,347 

Gain  or  Loss .... 

7,542  L 

70,880  G 

24,565  G 

9,677  G 

43,839  L 

7,252  G  60,993  G 

Sunday,  1929 . 

248,767 

47,527 

49,427 

19,650 

67,104 

968  433,443 

1928 . 

202,096 

23,727 

77,973 

19,356 

69,464 

.  392,616 

Gain  or  Lone . 

46,671  G 

23,800G 

28,546  L 

294  0 

2,360  L 

968  G  40,827  G 

•CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Local 

National 

Automotive 

Financial 

display 

display 

display 

display 

Classified 

Legal  advert!^ 

Daily^l929  . 

.  4,551.936 

1,777,800 

327,020 

408,215 

983,973  . 

1928 . 

.  4,087,487 

1,402,711 

275,269 

379,347 

997,773 

.  6,487,971 

Gain  or  Loss . . . 

.  464,449  G 

375,089  G 

51,751  G 

28,868 G 

13,800  L  . 

Sunday, 1929.... 

.  878,751 

474,819 

103,965 

14,894 

210,123 

1928 . 

.  947,868 

417,203 

113,918 

6,013 

223,920 

Gain  or  Loss . . . 

.  69,117  L 

57,616  G 

9,953  L 

8,881  G 

13,797  L  . 

.  25,298  L 

•  Official. 

(See  text  above.) 

CINCINNATI, 

OHIO 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  1,683,657 

759,665 

208,249 

116,723 

621,711 

38.355  3.428,360 

ms . 

.  1,752,410 

629,107 

154,663 

83,880 

570,319 

25,740  3.216,119 

Gain  or  Loss. . 

.  68,753  L 

130.558  G 

53,586 G 

32,843  G 

51,392  G 

12,615  G  212,241  G 

Sunday,  1929.... 

.  346,898 

99,512 

45,419 

24,729 

181,088 

363  698,009 

1928  . . 

.  384,156 

83,298 

52,479 

19,037 

205,498 

170  744,638 

Gain  or  Lous . . 

.....  37,258  L 

16,214  G 

7,060  L 

5,692  G 

24,410  L 

193  G  46,6291 

CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  1,973,012 

833,415 

205,755 

120,095 

634,097 

16,019  3,782.393 

1928 . 

.  1,894,196 

650,969 

199,719 

120,173 

652,197 

.  3,517,264 

Gain  or  I^oes . . 

.  78,816  G 

182,446  0 

6,036  G 

78  L 

18,100  L 

16,019  0  265,1390 

Sunday,  1929 _ 

.  281,124 

151,433 

87,820 

5,294 

114,091 

.  639,762 

1928 . 

.  374,704 

149,084 

107,925 

7,282 

112,184 

.  751,179 

Gain  or  Loss. . 

.  93,580  L 

2,349  G 

20,105  L 

1,988  L 

1,907  G  , 

COLUMBUS, 

OHIO 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  1,741,557 

560,480 

153,564 

158,132 

441,663 

49,854  3,105,250 

1928 . 

.  1,753,732 

507,007 

102,641 

153,348 

475,966 

28,201  3,020.896 

Gain  or  Loss . . . 

.  12,175  L 

53,473  G 

50,923  G 

4,784  G 

34,303  L 

21,653  G  84,355G 

Sunday,  1929.... 

.  268,868 

65,489 

58,382 

20,927 

114,582 

517  528,765 

1928 . 

.  265,676 

53,079 

73,018 

11,185 

128,936 

108  532,002 

Gain  or  Loss. . , 

.  t  3,192  G 

12,410  G 

14,636  L 

9,742  G 

14,354  L 

409  0  8,2371 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  1,603,977 

633,882 

118,216 

119,413 

487,879 

41,503  3,004,870 

1928 . 

.  1,359,976 

515,604 

93,431 

110,532 

398,192 

40,471  2,518,206 

Gain  or  Loss. . 

.  244,001  G 

118,278  0 

24,785  G 

8,881  G 

89,687  Q 

1,032  G  486,6640 

Sunday,  1929. . . . 

.  525,728 

139,678 

132,206 

43,150 

100,796 

1,518  943.076 

1928 . 

.  496,152 

125,535 

184,241 

69,766 

97,881 

1,552  975,127 

Gain  or  Loss . . 

.  29.576'G 

14.143’G 

52,035  L 

26,616  L 

2,915  G 

34  L  32,0511 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Daily,  1929 . 

....  1,625,487 

573,413 

220,437 

78,574 

416,859 

47,601  2,962,371 

1928 . 

....  1,266,151 

475,445 

132,416 

83,864 

421,525 

20,676  2,400,077 

Gain  or  Loss . . 

359.336'G 

97,968’0 

88,021  G 

5,290  L 

4,666  L 

26,925  0  562,2940 

Sunday,  1929. . . . 

295,696 

100,817 

90,870 

16,638 

102,933 

23  606.877 

1928 . 

319,323 

93,620 

104,261 

19,805 

97,192 

330  634,531 

Gun  or  Loss. . 

23.627.L 

7,197G 

13,391  L 

3,267  L 

5.741  G 

307  L  27.6541 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Daily,  1929 . . 

.  993,450 

373,986 

96,464 

57,550 

313,622 

20,763  1,855,835 

1928 . 

.  751,898 

308,938 

89,754 

44,377 

308,255 

144  1,503,366 

Gain  or  Ixisb.  . , 

.  241,552  G 

65,048  G 

6,710  G 

13,173  0 

5,367  0 

20,619  0  352,4690 

Sunday,  1929. ... 

.  210,820 

88,140 

73,172 

2,389 

153,239 

.  527,760 

1928 . 

.  212,583 

91,676 

81,288 

1,785 

163,429  . 

.  550,761 

Gain  or  Loss. . . 

3.536  L 

8,116  L 

604  0 

10,190  L  . 

23.0011 

DES  MOINES, 

IOWA 

Daily,  1929 . 

715,242 

502,922 

147,606 

47,446 

257,086 

3,278  1,673,580 

1928 . 

679,542 

444,320 

85,297 

27,736 

271,162 

3,417  1,511,474 

Gain  or  Loss . . 

35,700G 

58,602  G 

62,309  G 

19,710  0 

14,076  L 

139  L  162,106u 

Sunday, 1929 _ 

147,760 

60,050 

37,243 

7,210 

48.533 

401  301.197 

1928 . 

125,082 

74,839 

44,599 

2,515 

49,397 

.  296,432 

Gain  or  Loss... 

22,678  G 

14,789  L 

7,356  L 

4,695  G 

864  L 

401  0  4,7650 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  2,672,841 

983,141 

252,631 

198,451 

711,877 

12,752  4.831,693 

1928 . 

.  2,626,643 

803,656 

223,028 

157,743 

723,729 

20,745  4,555,544 

Gain  or  Loss . . . 

46,1980 

179,485  0 

29,603  G 

40,708  0 

11,852  L 

7,993  L  276.1490 

Sunday, 1929 . 

.  520,040 

284,435 

148,065 

45,153 

351,137 

587  1.349,417 

1928 . 

.  557,828 

240,468 

175,247 

30,260 

357,528 

190  1,361,521_ 

Gain  or  Loss. . . 

_  37,788]L 

43,967 G 

27,182  L 

14,893  G 

6,391  L 

397  0  12.1041 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  703,412 

292,652 

83,154 

30,007 

202,880 

29,982  1.342,087 

1928 . 

.  732,052 

268,154 

75,127 

27,042 

161,630 

32,612  1,296,517  _ 

Gun  or  Loss. . 

.  28,640  L 

24,498 G 

8,027  0 

2,965  G 

41,250  0 

2,530  L  4S,870  0 

Sunday,  1929 _ 

.  89,209 

15,925 

36,577 

2,498 

22,299 

*112  166,620 

1928 . 

.  131,290 

26,828 

22,819 

1,815 

16,881  . 

199,633 

Gain  or  Loss... 

.  42,081  L 

10,903  L 

13,758  G 

683  0 

5,418  0 

112  0  33,0131 

Dili} 


D»ily 

19! 

Gi 

Sund: 

IK 

Gi 


Dili} 

19! 

G» 


D«ily 

192 

G» 

Suodi 

192 

Gai 


Daily 

192 

Gal 

Sundi 

192 

Gal 


Daily 

192 

Gai 

Sanii 

192 

Gai 


Daily. 

192 

Gail 

Sunda 

192 

Gail 


Daily. 

I92i 

Gail 

Suada; 

192« 

Gail 


Daily. 

1929 

Gail 

Suada; 

1928 

Gail 


Daily. 

1928 

Gaia 

Sunday 

1928 

Gain 


Daily. 

1928 

Gain 

Sunday 

1928 

Gain 


Daily,  ] 
1928 
Gain 
Sunday 
1928 
Gain 


Daily.  I 
1928. 
Gain 
Sunday 
1928 
Gain 
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FIVE  PER  CENT  LINAGE  GAIN  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  DURING  OCTOBER 


EASTON,  PA. 


Ixical 

National 

Automotive 

Financial 

display 

display 

^display 

display 

Classified 

Legal 

advertising 

DtUy.  19M . 

598,511 

183,332 

84,771 

14,710 

83,389 

12,415 

977,128 

EL 

PASO,  TEX. 

D«ily,  1929 

978,992 

413,852 

174,697 

16,650 

202,463 

5,649 

1,792,303 

1928 . 

612,652 

315,772 

145,056 

10,223 

179,009 

756 

1,269.468 

366,340  G 

98,080  0 

29,641  G 

427  G 

23,454  G 

4,893  G 

1  522,835  G 

108,465 

25,321 

43,712 

4,100 

20,108 

282 

201,988 

1928 . 

98,682 

20,358 

37,389 

2,809 

18,542  . 

177,780 

GaIo  or  Ix)88 . 

9,783  G 

4,963  G 

6,323  G 

1,291  G 

LStitt  G 

282  G 

24,208  G 

FALL 

RIVER,  MASS. 

D»ily,  1929 . 

331,583 

195,277 

64,294 

9,037 

49,011 

8,686 

657,888 

1928 . 

348,271 

124,503 

60,705 

10,316 

43,889 

4,085 

591,769 

G»in  or  Loss . 

16,688_L 

70,774  G 

3,589  G 

1,279  L 

5,122G 

4,691  G 

66,119  G 

FORT 

WAYNE 

,  IND. 

Duly,  1929 

..  1,048,650 

372,032 

100,402 

03,739 

267,393 

17,820 

1,840,036 

1928  . 

904,533 

283,295 

86.127 

26,632 

263,936 

22,903 

1,587,426 

G»in  or  Loss . 

144,117G 

88,737 G 

14,275  G 

7,107  G 

3,457  G 

5,083  L 

252,610  G 

SuodA}'.  1928 . 

124,101 

29,194 

26,485 

11,708 

53,044 

244,532 

1928  . 

131,322 

22,456 

37,552 

5,525 

51,628 

30 

248,513 

GAio  or  Loos . 

7,221  L 

6,738  G 

11,067  L 

6,183  G 

1,416G 

30  L 

3,981  L 

FORT 

WORTH, 

TEX. 

Diily.  1929 . 

943,880 

537,177 

116,671 

50,782 

.303,434 

16,239 

1,968,183 

1928  . 

780,401 

442,406 

80,842 

25,104 

287,733 

19,940 

1,636,426 

GsId  or  Loss 

163,479  G 

94,771  G 

35,829  G 

25,678  G 

15,701  G 

3,701  L 

331,757  G 

188,432 

56.582 

52,514 

10,684 

40,924 

1,977 

351,113 

1928 

172,006 

43,676 

49,290 

7,606 

43.882 

417 

316,877 

Gaio  or  Loos . 

16,426  G 

12,906  G 

3,224  G 

3,078  G 

2,958  L 

1 .560  G 

34,236  G 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ixical 

National 

aXutomotive 

Financial 

display 

display 

display 

display 

Classified 

Legal  advertising 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  2.709,167 

1,181,523 

340,266 

402,763 

1,172,204 

1,922  5,807,845 

1928 . 

.  2,564,894 

858,713 

301,887 

356,288 

1,392,584 

866  5,475,232 

Gam  or  Loss . 

144,273  G 

322,810  G 

38,379  G 

46,475  G 

220,380  L 

1,056  G  332,613  G 

Sunday, 1929  . 

616,031 

206,053 

110,377 

13,823 

259,8,59 

275  1,206,418 

1928 . 

662,290 

186,209 

144,437 

20,644 

284,320  . 

.  1,297,900 

Gain  or  Loss . 

46,259  L 

19,844  G 

34,060  L 

6,821  L 

244,461  L 

275  G  91,482  L 

MANCHESTER, 

z 

X 

Daily,  1929 . 

208,155 

158,425 

79,491 

13,479 

48,703 

3.752  512,005 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Daily,  1929 . 

..  1,209,941 

662,315 

210,788 

178,263 

361,170 

25,118  2,647,595 

1928  . 

..  1,293.807 

508,250 

157,839 

75,203 

398,005 

23,970  2,457,074 

Gain  or  Loss .  .  ,  . 

83.866  L 

154,065  G 

52.949  G 

103.060  G 

36,835  L 

1.148G  190.521  G 

Sundav,  1929 . 

230,519 

75.932 

46,483 

6.964 

70,029 

146  430.073 

1928 . 

291,854 

65,324 

64,304 

3,138 

74,948 

330  499.898 

Gain  or  Isoss . 

61.335  L 

10,608  G 

17,821  L 

3,826  G 

4.919  L 

184  L  69,825  L 

MILWAUKEE, 

WIS. 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  1.710,946 

622,8.52 

149.471 

112,295 

516,577 

37,302  3,149,443 

1928 . 

.  1.568,107 

599,938 

121„597 

89,531 

521,862 

48,1.56  2.949,191 

Gain  or  lx)es . 

142,839  G 

22,914  G 

27.874  G 

22,764  G 

5.285  L 

10,854  L  201,252  G 

Sunday,  1929 . 

285,728 

207,507 

83,884 

7,991 

174,985 

120  760,215 

1928 . 

300,372 

187,212 

94,638 

6,293 

148,312 

322  737,149 

Gain  or  Libs . . 

14,644  L 

20,295  G 

10,754  L 

1,698  G 

26,673  G 

202  L  23.066  G 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  1.701,231 

585,359 

163,20:i 

136,355 

387,592 

53,356  3,027,096 

1928  . 

.  1,676,814 

528,110 

99,692 

101,669 

39.1,209 

56,070  2,852,564 

Gain  or  Isoas . 

24.417  G 

57,249  G 

6:1,511  G 

34,686  G 

2,617  L 

2,714  L  174,532  0 

Sunday, 1929 . 

190,047 

120,813 

88,212 

11,926 

138,489 

.  549,487 

1928 . 

217,404 

107,920 

80,802 

13,182 

141.859 

.  561,167 

Gain  or  Loss . 

27,357  L 

12,893  G 

7,410G 

1,256  L 

3,370  L  , 

.  H.68l]l. 

Dtily,  1929 . 

688,593 

378,358 

174,230 

12,187 

125,857 

12,477  1,391,702 

1928 . . 

735,296 

277,479 

103,169 

13,635 

124,968 

14,766  1,269,313 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Gaio  or  Loss  ... 

46,703  L 

100,879  G 

71,061  G 

1,448  L 

889  G 

2.289  L  122,389  G 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  456,295 

225,086 

88.084 

13,697 

48,981 

8,609 

840.752 

Soadiy.  1929 . 

32.489 

3,285 

2,469 

587 

2,514 

336  41,680 

Sunday, 1929  . . 

.  88,146 

18,004 

24,515 

656 

21,287 

98 

152,706 

1928  . 

33.294 

2,469 

1,860 

467 

1,079 

24  39, 193 

G»in  or  l/oss  — 

805  L 

816  G 

609G 

120  G 

1,435  G 

312  G  2,487  G 

NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

Diilv,  1929 . 

.  671,185 

309,354 

93,118 

34,270 

188,8.58 

11,526 

1,398,311 

HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

1928 . 

.  688,.384 

264,511 

101,2.32 

32,550 

203,549 

10,013 

1,300,239 

Diily,  1929 . 

...  1,454,618 

415,264 

176.831 

289,037 

259,136 

26,274  2,621,160 

Gain  or  Ivors  . . 

.  17,199  L 

44,813  G 

8,114  L 

1,720  G 

14,691  L 

1,513  G 

8,072  G 

1928 . 

...  1.491,599 

392,423 

134,283 

172,931 

284.409 

23,344  2,498,989 

Sunday, 1929. . . . 

. .  197,665 

94,654 

76,108 

5,643 

48,994 

669 

423,733 

36,981  L 

22,841  G 

42,548  G 

116.106G 

25,273  L 

2.930  G  122,171  G 

1928 . 

.  281,747 

82,622 

72.575 

6,332 

61,408 

691 

505,375 

Sunday,  1929 . 

294,663 

71,757 

62,457 

26,444 

26,9.32 

679  482,932 

Gain  or  Isms  . . 

.  84,082  L 

12,032  G 

3.5:33  G 

689  L 

12,414  L 

22  L 

81,642  L 

1928 . 

286,587 

48,709 

58,328 

15.888 

29,428 

292  439,232 

New  ADkT 

N  J 

8,076  G 

23,048  G 

4,129  G 

10,556  G 

2,496  L 

387  G  43,700  G 

Dailv,  1929 . 

.  1,981,768 

582.592 

236,703 

85,931 

.572,815 

94,084 

3,. 553. 893 

Hmi^TnN 

TEX 

1928 . 

.  2,092.319 

393,718 

188,806 

93,317 

656,332 

76.0'95 

3,503,677 

'  j 

Gain  or  Ivoes . . 

.  110„55l  L 

188.874  G 

47,807  G 

7,388  L 

83,517  L 

17,989  G 

53,216  G 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  1,574.312 

498,995 

106,525 

80,394 

481,391 

7,762  2.749,379 

Sunday,  1929  . . . 

.  340,163 

85,935 

46.369 

36,201 

36,3.38 

3,293 

548.299 

1928  . 

. ..  1,346,574 

424,536 

85,280 

81,963 

552,390 

17,893  2.508.636 

1928 . 

.  344,388 

53,335 

62,791 

44,016 

58.835 

3,022 

566,387 

GaiD  or  Loss . 

227,738  G 

74,459  G 

21,245  G 

1,569  L 

70,999  L 

10,131  L  210. 743  G 

Gain  or  Ivoss .  . 

.  4,225  L 

32,600  G 

16,422  L 

7,815  L 

22,497  L 

271  G 

18,088  L 

Sunday, 1929 . 

446,620 

95,935 

91,061 

30,195 

98.155 

2,046  764,012 

1928 . 

458,320 

98,293 

100,127 

36,071 

101,522 

1,257  795,590 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS 

Gaio  or  Loss .... 

11,700  L 

2,358  L 

9,066L’ 

5,876  L 

3,367  L 

789  G  31,578  L 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  663.312 

227,372 

91.140 

24,061 

164,018 

20,861 

1.190.764 

1928 . 

.  445,622 

170,877 

48.941 

17,575 

109,734 

18.478 

811,227 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Gain  or  Loss .  . 

.  217,690  G 

56,495  G 

42.199  G 

6,486  G 

54,284  G 

2,383  G 

379.537  G 

Daily,  1929 . 

...  1,629,896 

649,769 

169,258 

115,011 

518,127 

12.468  3,094,529 

Sunday,  1929 _ 

.  70,7.35 

3,251 

22,7.32 

5,592 

8,705 

47 

111,062 

1928  . 

...  1,570,948 

497,831 

150,111 

82.812 

489.884 

19,170  2,810.726 

1928 . 

.  45,371 

7,381 

30.4:33 

2.435 

7,605 

93,225 

Gain  or  Lon .... 

58,948  G 

151,968  G 

19,147  G 

32,199  G 

28,243  G 

6,702  L  283,803  G 

Gain  or  Ixms  . . 

.  25,364  G 

4,130  L 

7,701  L 

3,157  G 

I.IOOG 

47  G 

17,837  G 

Sunday,  1929 . 

260,897 

83,478 

48,778 

1,130 

79.515 

2.59  474,057 

1928 . 

258,535 

50,605 

69,661 

1,163 

76,372 

500  456,836 

NEW 

HAVEN, 

CONN. 

Gain  or  Lon .... 

2,362  G 

32,873  G 

20,883  L 

33  L 

3,143  G 

241  L  17,221  G 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  1.050,245 

478.504 

1.34.813 

197,847 

240,844 

51,117 

2,153,370 

1928 . 

.  1,024,829 

339,898 

104.867 

158,340 

250,817 

43,162 

1,921,913 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Gain  or  l/ou , . 

.  25,416  G 

1.38,606  G 

29,946  G 

39,507  G 

9,973  L 

7,955  G 

231,457  G 

Daily,  1929 . 

677,539 

258,718 

94,953 

41,072 

190,217 

11,707  1,274,206 

Sunday.  1929  . . . 

.  174.755 

38,110 

51,429 

22,679 

29,762 

1.234 

317,9)9 

1928  . 

551,340 

247,214 

76,367 

35.033 

222,957 

62,418  1,195,329 

1928  . . 

.  194.385 

34,706 

54,935 

15,908 

32,940 

1,391 

334,175 

Gain  or  Lon . 

126,199  G 

11.504G 

18,586  G 

6.039  G 

32,740  L 

50,711  L  78,877  G 

Gain  or  Ixms 

.  19.630  L 

3,404  G 

3,506  L 

6,771  G 

3,178  L 

67  L 

16,206  L 

Sunday,  1929  . 

154,493 

43,018 

34,436 

980 

46,5,54 

11  279,492 

NEW 

ORLEANS.  LA. 

1928  . 

148,019 

36,344 

52,543 

1,326 

52,480 

196  290,908 

Gain  or  Loss . 

6,474  G 

6,674  G 

18,107  L 

346  L 

5,926  L 

185  L  11,416  L 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  1.558,934 

582,436 

123,061 

126.154 

367,9)4 

215,855 

2,974.344 

1928 . 

.  1.864,541 

378,588 

111, .569 

93,352 

715,290 

3,163,:i38 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Gain  or  Loss  . 

.  305,607  L 

203,850  G 

11,492  G 

32,8)2  G 

347,386  L 

215,855 

188.9'.I4  L 

.  4.53,780 

108,015 

75.951 

11,297 

114,693 

17,460 

781,196 

Daily,  1929  . 

...  1,380,101 

725,039 

114,887 

91,632 

689.367 

46,286  3.047,312 

1928  . 

.  486,888 

72.640 

97,613 

11,689 

173,991 

842,821 

..  1,293,568 

598,463 

93,419 

65,877 

669,647 

2,104  2.723,078 

.  .  .  33,108  L 

35,375  G 

21,662  L 

392  L 

59,298  L 

17,46)G 

61,625  L 

Gain  or  Lon .... 

86.533  G 

126,576  G 

21,468  G 

25,755  G 

19,720  G 

44, 182  G  324,234  G 

Sunday,  1929 

339,506 

159,591 

112,181 

18,701 

152,462 

3,152  775,593 

•NEW 

YORK, 

N.  Y. 

1928  . . 

354,085 

152,911 

87,798 

14,827 

108.064 

no  717,795 

Daily,  1929  . 

.  .  9. .543, 631 

3,276,745 

362.343 

1,235,239 

1,691.066 

.  14.460,982 

Gain  or  Lon 

14,579  L 

6.680G 

14,383  G 

3,874  G 

44,398  G 

3.042  G  57,798  G 

1928  . 

..  8,819,617 

2,764,245 

386,890 

1.056,266 

1,752,718 

.  13, .336,580 

Gain  or  Ixms  . 

724.014  G 

512,500  G 

24,447  L 

178.973  G 

111,652  L 

1,124,402  G 

KNOXVILLE, 

TENN. 

Sunday,  1929  . . 

2.0;)3.531 

1,016,323 

263.728 

59,205 

541,540 

3,561,394 

Duly.  1929. 

696,959 

286,102 

76,803 

55,967 

132,482 

11,485  1,259.798 

1928 . 

.  .  .  2,060.198 

1,003.229 

257,135 

51,901 

566,826 

3,630,253 

1928  . 

610,138 

231,142 

79,805 

57,098 

126,091 

10,304  1,114.578 

Gain  or  Loss 

5t).tt67  L 

13,094  G 

6.59.3  G 

7,304  G 

15,288  L 

68,859  L 

Cain  or  Lose . 

86,821  G 

54,960  G 

3,002  L 

1,131  L 

6.391  G 

1,181 G  145,220  G 

(See  text  on  paae  58.) 

210,582 

63,021 

53,213 

10,498 

43.305 

201  380,720 

1928  .. 

229,574 

28,746 

69,218 

19,001 

37.361 

1,018  384.918 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y 

Gain  or  Less 

18,992  L 

34,275  G 

16,005  L 

8.503  L 

5,944  G 

817  L  4,098  L 

Daily,  1929  . 

.  .  630.534 

135,878 

80. .569 

22,108 

68,797 

79,897 

1,017,783 

LOUISVILLE, 

,  KY. 

NORFOLK, 

VA. 

Daily,  1929 

..  1,505,223 

733,395 

146,017 

131,309 

357,496 

62,239  2,935,679 

Daily,  1929 . 

.  907,397 

378,977 

1:35.884 

52,950 

165.730 

45,698 

1,686.636 

1928  .  . 

..  1,314,276 

571,134 

87,974 

104,014 

380.477 

51.912  2,509,787 

1928 . 

8.38,853 

269,408 

95,040 

59.371 

159.773 

52,881 

1,475,326 

Gain  or  Loss 

190,947  G 

162,261  G 

58,043  G 

27,295  G 

22,981  L 

10,327  G  425,892  G 

Gain  or  Ivon 

68..544  G 

109.569  G 

40  814  G 

6,421  L 

5,957 G 

7,183  L 

211.310G 

eunday,  1929 

392,494 

61,870 

57,879 

32,780 

58,576 

286  603.885 

Sunday, 1929 

2.54,180 

48.300 

30.725 

7,221 

20,421 

4,058 

364,905 

1928  .. 

504.046 

80,954 

59,667 

33,4.34 

66,726 

193  745,020 

1928  . 

255,933 

24.813 

34.116 

11.1:34 

29,874 

2,821 

.349,691 

GainorLoa 

1I1.552  L 

19.084  L 

1,788  L 

654  L 

8,150  L 

93  G  141.135  L 

Gain  or  Loss .  . 

.  1.753  L 

23,487  G 

3.391  L 

3,913  L 

453  L 

1,237  G 

15,214  G 

60 
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FIVE  PER  CENT  LINAGE  GAIN  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  DURING  OCTOBER 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Gain  or  Ixm . 

Sunday, 1929 . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Lom . 


Local 

display 

National 

display 

Automotive 

display 

Financial 

display 

Classified 

I.«gal 

,392,551 

351,434 

97,373 

51,277 

460,135 

30,012 

,333,153 

288,803 

96,635 

41,680 

531,044 

25,019 

59,398  G 

62,631 G 

738  G 

■  9,597  G 

70,909  L 

4,993  G 

149,818 

11,712 

57,919 

1,312 

98,4.54 

2,708 

165,631 

19,485 

53,684 

4,490 

102,985 

177 

15.813  L 

7,773  L 

4,235  G 

3,178  L 

4,531  L 

2,531  G 

Total 

advertising 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


Daily.  1929 . 

1928 . 

Gain  or  Lens . 
Sunday,  1929  . . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Ixies. 


152.571  G  114.(K)5G 


2.576  2.346.077 

2.029  2,025.935 


547  G  320. 142  G 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


Daily.  1929 . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Ixns . 
Sunday,  1929. . . 
1928  . 


416.675 

86,879 

44,203 

196.644 

99,258 

1,791,312 

378,881 

61,015 

17,181 

198,503 

240,518 

1,762,450 

37,794  G 

25,864  0 

27,022  G 

1.859  L 

141,260  L 

28.862  G 

184,372 

64,963 

6,088 

86,282 

313 

647,932 

158.916 

80,668 

2,465 

91,414 

11,321 

642,5.30 

25,456  G 

15,705  L 

3,623  G 

5,132  L 

11,008  L 

5,402  G 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Daily.  1929  .  2,430.103 


1928 . 

Gain  or  Ixm . 
8  :nday.  1929. . . 

1928 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 


181.931  G  196,915  G  111,920  G 


281,670 
190,914 
90,756  G 


114,265  4,134.291 

.  3,557,533 

114,265  G  576,758  G 

.  930,575 

.  856,325 

.  74,250  G 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Dailv,  1929 . 

..  3.509,233 

1,399,478 

437,260 

400,415 

913,598 

147,950 

1928 . 

..  3,609,409 

974,265 

244,665 

332,488 

1,138,848 

152,849 

Gain  or  Loss . 

100,176  L 

425,213  G 

192,595  G 

67,927  G 

225,250  L 

4,899  L 

Sunday, 1929 . 

719.203 

206,752 

117,970 

3,931 

212,349 

56 

1928 . 

750,887 

192,924 

136.569 

768 

426,005 

63 

Gain  or  Loss  ... 

31,684  L 

13.828  G  18,599  L 

PORTLAND, 

3,163  G  213,656  L 

ORE. 

7  L 

Daily,  1929 . 

...  1,472,384 

584.684 

164,598 

101,002 

473.653 

2,093 

1928  . 

...  1,392,444 

4%.  832 

151,501 

67,696 

432,968 

Gain  or  Loss . 

79,940  G 

87,852  G 

14.097  G 

33,306  G 

40.685  G 

2,093  G 

Sunday,  1929  . . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Loss . 


Daily,  1929 .  1,768,528 

1928  .  1,810,786 

Gain  or  I/oaa  .  42,258  L 

Sunday,  1929  .  233,357 

1928 .  199,919 

Gain  or  Lane .  33,438  G 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

529,936  138,178  157,932 

446,769  120,173  133,697 

83,167  G  18,005  G  24.235 

52,155  71,693  4,133 

30,657  64,604  3,843 

21,498  G  7,089  G  •  290 


84,277  3,157,548 

93,791  3,069,793 

9,514  L  87,755  G 
453  410,682 

.  353,413 

453  G  57,269  0 


READING,  PA. 


Daily,  1929  .. 

1928 . 

Gain  or  I.oaB 
Sunday,  1929  . . 

1928 . . 

Gain  or  Lofs  . 


1,016.603 
936,115 
80.488 G 
72,841 
80,766 
7,925  L 


203,899 
199,639 
4,260  G 
20,875 
20,545 
330  G 


30,341  1,781,138 

48,129  1,506,061 

17,788  L  275.077  G 
100  129,690 

999  143,015 

899  L  13,325  L 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


Daily,  1929 . 

927,730 

365,729 

141,991 

75,054 

303,587 

22,042 

1,8.36.133 

1928 . 

849,615 

304.459 

103,622 

72,128 

296.634 

15,250 

1,641,708 

Gain  or  Loss . 

78,115  G 

61, 270 G 

38.369  G 

2,926 G 

6.953  G 

6,792  G 

194,425  G 

Sunday,  1929 . 

204,827 

38,673 

34,496 

9,166 

44.216 

51 

331,429 

1928 . 

200,605 

33,867 

48,983 

10,490 

47,052 

52 

341,049 

Gain  or  I/ias  . 

4.222 G 

4.806G 

14,487  L 

1,324  L 

2.836  L 

1  L 

9,620  L 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Daily,  1929 .  2,016,230 

1928 .  1,805,258 

Gain  or  Logs .  210,972 

Sunday,  1929  .  239,295 

1928  .  211,315 

Gain  or  Lose .  27,980 


53,238  3,435,974 

60,477  3,092,272 


Daily,  1929 . 

1928 . 

Gain  or  Lose. 
Sunday, 1929  . . 

1928 . 

Gain  or  Ixns. 


Gain  or  Loan. 
Sunday, 1929. . . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Low 


210,972  G 

124,039  G 

10,887  G 

79.754  G 

74,711  L 

7,239  L 

343,702  G 

239,295 

232,537 

76,220 

8,795 

134.518 

71 

691,436 

211,315 

151,464 

99,820 

3,922 

136.153 

161 

602,835 

27,980 G 

81 .073  G 

23,600  L 

4,873  G 

1,635  L 

90  L 

88,601  G 

ROCKFORD, 

ILL. 

1.431.000 

390.225 

164,959 

47,247 

377,396 

16,638 

2,427,465 

115,726 

16,370 

25,392 

2,979 

39,046 

41 

199,554 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

989,878 

417,089 

148,017 

39,779 

280,532 

23,014 

1,898,309 

938,140 

373,676 

100,551 

26,107 

293,713 

17,429 

1,749,616 

51,738 G 

43,413  G 

47,466  G 

13,672  G 

13,181  L 

5,585  G 

148.693  G 

227,527 

70.538 

71,727 

7,423 

57,254 

1,271 

435,740 

248.302 

77,850 

75,177 

8,406 

61,641 

511 

471,887 

20,775  L 

7,312  L 

3,450  L 

983  L 

4,387  L 

760  G 

36,147  L 

SAN  ANTONIO, 

,  TEX. 

.306,095 

630,218 

102,871 

164,398 

550.659 

14.153 

2,768,394 

.049,515 

484,184 

91,308 

120,593 

465,350 

5,480 

2,216,430 

256.580  G 

146,034  G 

11.563G 

43,805  G 

85,309  G 

8,673  G 

551,964  G 

392,409 

195,740 

94,924 

24,155 

129,897 

1,138 

838,263 

395.814 

117,870 

108,987 

25,852 

125,213 

804 

n4,540 

3.405  L 

77.870  G 

14.063  L 

1 .697  L 

4.684  G 

334  G 

63,723  G 

IxKal 

display 

Daily,  1929 .  1,511,584 

1928 .  1,401,258 

GainorI>ws .  110,326  G 

Sunday,  1929  .  230,524 

1928 .  249,396 

Gain  or  Ixiss .  18,872  L 


Daily,  1929 .  1,722,701 

1928 .  1,740,339 

Gain  or  Loss .  17,6.35  L 

Sunday,  1929  .  388,229 

1928 .  385,844 

Gain  or  liuas .  2,385  G 


Daily,  1929 .  1,374.8:19 

1928 .  1,670,070 

Gain  or  Loss .  295,231  L 

Sunday.  1929 .  166,799 

1928 .  188  907 

Gain  or  laias .  22, 108  I, 


Daily,  1929  .  1,274,446 

1928 .  1,161,017 

Gain  or  IxMS .  113,429  G 

Sunday,  1929  .  229,956 

1928  .  250,657 

Gain  or  Ix)88 .  20,701  L 


Daily.  1929 .  1,179,911 

1928 .  1,053,572 

Gain  or  Ixiss .  126,339  G 

Sunday,  1929 .  166,303 

1928 .  143,086 

Gain  or  Ia)S8 .  23,217  G 


Daily.  1929  . . . . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Loss. 
Sunday, 1929  . . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Ixiss . 


Daily,  1929  . . . 

1928 . 

Gain  or  laias 
Sunday,  1929  . . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  lajss 


1928  . 

Gain  or  Jams 
Sunday,  1929  . . 

1928 . 

Gain  or  laiss 


1928  . 

Gain  or  Ixws 
Sunday,  1929  . . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  laias . 


1,417,764 
17,875  L 
173,589 
210,727 
37,138  L 


Daily,  1929 .  1.380,124 

1928  .  1,184,172 

Gain  or  lajas .  195,952  G 

Sunday. 1929  .  219,897 

1928  .  238,734 

Gain  or  Lhs .  18,837  L 


Daily,  1929.  . . . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Iams  . 
Sunday, 1929  . . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Iams  . 


Daily.  U'29 . 

1928 . 

Gain  or  Loss . 

Sunday, 1929  . 

1928  . 

Gain  or  Iajss . 


SAN 

DIEGO, 

,  CAL. 

National 

Automotive 

Financial 

display 

display 

display 

Classified 

Legal 

553,273 

200,116 

122,055 

509,771 

67,388 

479,262 

235,798 

107,429 

476,445 

70,133 

74,011  G 

35,682  L 

14,626  G 

33,326  G 

2,745  L 

29,868 

55,887 

17,906 

56,878 

291 

25,950 

69,752 

15,203 

54,850 

178 

3,918  G 

13,865  L 

2,703  G 

2,028  G 

113  G 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

813,242 

215,434 

285.301 

854., 540 

76,858 

720,788 

212,885 

229,980 

821,686 

156,380 

92,4.54  G 

2,549  G 

55,321  G 

132,854  0 

79,522  L 

212,304 

110,288 

4,586 

210,167 

25 

175,870 

1:18,96;) 

8.992 

204.939 

129 

36,434  G 

28,672  L 

4,406  L 

5.128  G 

104  L 

SCRANTON 

,  PA. 

450,829 

182,724 

54,765 

150,734 

36,032 

276,351 

140,086 

57,299 

169,763 

34,309 

174,478  G 

42,638  G 

2,525  L 

19,029  L 

1.723  G 

30,680 

8,519 

4.473 

1,850 

4,966 

18.360 

18.238 

2.809 

3,015 

6.017 

12.320  G 

9,719  L 

1,664  G 

1,165  L 

1,051  L 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

543,928 

105,700 

187,813 

551,117 

7.832 

558,919 

141,901 

125,471 

509,464 

174 

14,991  L 

36,201  L 

62,342  G 

41,653  G 

7,658  G 

192.752 

100,670 

8,711 

159,331  . 

158,916 

96,823 

4,415 

159,917 

33,836  G 

3,847  G 

4,296  G 

586  L  . 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

350,562 

101,192 

73,372 

233.523 

16,389 

262,050 

79,992 

47,187 

179,908 

14,461 

88,512  G 

21,200  G 

26,185  G 

53,615  G 

1,928  G 

39,320 

52.962 

13,021 

49,666 

47 

31.011 

59,917 

12,112 

42,865 

840 

8,309  G 

6,955  L 

909  0 

6.801  G 

793  L 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

494,966 

120,968 

102,336 

376,799 

23,204  : 

317,630 

130,487 

66,183 

375.936  . 

177,336  G 

9,519  L 

36,153  G 

863  G 

23.204  G 

35,726 

51,658 

26,698 

42,216 

791 

36,038 

50,699 

23,765 

45,487 

312  L 

959  G 

2,933  G 

3,271  L 

791  G 

SPRINGFIELD, 

MASS. 

500,996 

82,461 

91,687 

271,355 

3,423 

366,886 

55,617 

47,713 

274,661 

4,909 

134,110  G 

26,844  G 

43,974  G 

3,306  L 

1,486  L 

43,005 

48,744 

11,032 

31,614 

31,306 

52,417 

6,543 

32,810 

11,699  G 

3,673  L 

4,489  G 

1,196  L  . 

ST. 

LOUIS. 

MO. 

908,672 

142,389 

193,717 

484,898  . 

3,917 

731,362 

127,304 

136,533 

493,071 

29,057  : 

177,310  G 

15,085  G 

57,184  G 

8,173  L 

25,140  L 

163.282 

89,718 

6,747 

307,035 

35 

176,890 

111,419 

5,021 

310,364 

427 

13.608  L 

21,701  L 

1,726  G 

3,329  L 

392  L 

ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

675,  a33 

176,330 

84,274 

316,899 

10,048 

638,625 

119,763 

57,715 

342.654 

19.504  : 

36,408  G 

56,567  G 

26,559  G 

25,755  L 

9.456  L 

74,055 

62,616 

5,821 

79,262 

143 

67,819 

55,305 

7,437 

78.333 

240 

6,236  G 

7,311  G 

1,616  L 

929  G 

97  L 

SYRACUSE, 

N.  Y. 

484,336 

164,138 

82,106 

342,878 

41,265  : 

489,988 

149, 3fl 

58.123 

342,424 

46.050  : 

5,652  L 

14,797  G 

23,983  0 

454  G 

4,785  L 

178,696 

91,862 

15,528 

90,016 

76 

156,261 

81,815 

18,637 

89,859 

31 

22,435  G 

10,047  G 

3,109  L 

157  G 

45  G 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

409,621 

111,513 

54.836 

397,107 

5,169  1 

288,751 

100,911 

63,040 

399,088 

2.623  1 

120,870  G 

10,602  G 

8,204  L 

1,981  L 

2,546  G 

15,939 

53,011 

3,565 

66,528  .. 

23,453 

51,000 

4,702 

57,971 

7,514  L 

2,011  G 

1,137  L 

8,557G 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

260,768 

107,340 

16,763 

180.477 

27,048  1 

191,901 

76,574 

25,886 

194.557 

22,749  1 

68,867  G 

30,766  G 

9.123  L 

14,080  L 

4,299  G 

25,103 

28.563 

3,579 

29,301 

526 

21,246 

30.136 

4,532 

30,731 

562 

3,857  G 

1,573  L 

953  L 

1,430  L 

36  L 

S' 
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OCTOBER  LINAGE  SHOWS  5%  GAIN 


(Contimu’d  from  fage  60) 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Duly.lSW- 
SuwUy,  1921 


D.ny,  1929.. 


Su»(i»y,  1929  .. 

192* . 

Gjinor  Lo«8 


D»ily. 


Duly,  1929... 

1928  . 

GtiD  or  Ux 
^guUy,  1929  . 

1928  . 

Gtinor  Loss. 


Suidiy,  1929. . . 

1928 . 

Giii  or  L<w. 


Doily,  1929  .. . 
1928.  . 


Gtnorloas. 


1928  . 

Gtio  or  Lon. 
Sunby,  1929  . . 
1928 

Gtm  or  Loot 


Duly.  1929... 
('.nhy,  1929. 


Duly.  1929 . 

1928 . 

GuiorLow. 
Vjulty,  1929. . . 

1928  . 

Guior  Lon. 


Guo  or  Lon. 
ludoy,  1929... 

1928 . 

Goii  or  Lon . 


National 

Automotive 

Financial 

Total 

display 

display 

display 

display 

Classified 

Legal  advertising 

1,023,771 

346,815 

93,653 

48,106 

199,254 

10,840  1,722,439 

158.461 

26,653 

49,592 

3,922 

39,023 

160  277,811 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

1,468,848 

536,759 

178,853 

83,893 

439,333 

22,629  2,730,315 

1,455,788 

440,808 

160,760 

84,431 

420,398 

34,529  2,596,714 

13.060  G 

95,951  G 

18,993  G 

538  L 

18,935  G 

11,900  L  133,601  G 

278,579 

19,576 

25,770 

9,914 

34,748 

.  368,587 

269,506 

31,725 

28,604 

13,326 

43,956  . 

.  387,117 

9,073  G 

12,149  L 

2,834  L 

3,412  L 

9,208  L  . 

.  18,530  L 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

520,635 

239,337 

108.605 

23,401 

80,794 

24,003  996,775 

173.986 

28,537 

28,575 

22,282 

18,560 

782  272,722 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

1,000,088 

385,914 

161,842 

38,833 

322,999 

36,762  1,946,438 

851.752 

277,879 

141,604 

24,759 

282,247 

34,279  1,612,520 

148,336  G 

108,035  G 

20,238  G 

14,074  G 

40,752  G 

2,483  G  333,918  G 

259,590 

53,227 

158.008 

26,361 

63,087 

238  560,511 

307,548 

70,599 

145,956 

56,384 

59,316 

266  640.069 

47.958  L 

17,372  L 

12,052  G 

30,023  L 

3,771  G 

28  L  79,558  L 

UTICA,  N. 

Y. 

998,533 

346,761 

170,418 

106,562 

191,410 

33,357  1,847,041 

934,977 

286,812 

125,301 

46,260 

202,379 

35,558  1,631,287 

63,556  G 

59,949  G 

45,117  G 

60,302  G 

10,969  L 

2,201  L  215,754  G 

51,888 

3,035 

32.604 

7,054 

18,248 

227  113,056 

62,830 

4,163 

40.213 

3,263 

16,448 

.  126,917 

10,942  L 

1,128  L 

7,609  L 

3,791  G 

1,800  G 

227  G  13,861  L 

WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 

2,217,434 

774,882 

270.725 

141,992 

680,108 

68,654  4,153,795 

2,114,561 

601,336 

191,870 

140,077 

685,549 

19,925  3,753,318 

102,873  G 

173,546  G 

78,855  G 

1,915  G 

5,441  L 

48,729  G  400,477  G 

716,199 

192,672 

90,769 

8,399 

148,995 

378  1,157,412 

719,225 

127,348 

108,006 

9,228 

147,869 

154  1,111,830 

3,026  L 

65,324  G 

17,237  L 

829  L 

1,126  G 

224  G  45,582  G 

WILMINGTON, 

DEL. 

960,931 

385,020 

234,132 

65,706 

237,544 

56,471  1,939,804 

974,135 

298,849 

127,168 

38,559 

223,402 

54.149  1,716,262 

13,204  L 

86,171  G 

106,964  G 

27,147  G 

14,142  G 

2,322  G  223,642  G 

129,047 

11,274 

21,339 

5,059 

9,977 

282  176,978 

130,077 

28.954 

18,999 

4,847 

14,574 

128  197,579 

1,030  L 

17,680  L 

2,340 G 

212  G 

4,597  L 

154  G  20,601  G 

WINSTON-SALEM,  ft.  C. 

328,693 

153,873 

65,422 

17,978 

37,752 

5,205  608,923 

29,465 

8,471 

5,992 

525 

7,924 

321  52,698 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1,246,320 

620,072 

157,645 

61,bl8 

307,309 

27,741  2,421,005 

1,191,821 

459,367 

129,981 

41,831 

336,646 

32,601  2,192,247 

54,499  G 

160,705  G 

27,664  G 

20,087  G 

29,337  L 

4,860  L  228,758  G 

152,395 

25,664 

40,215 

3,785 

41,276 

532  263,867 

150,585 

21,691 

42,521 

2,582 

44,660 

1,810  G 

3,973  G 

2,306  L 

1,203  G 

3,384  L 

532  G  1,828  G 

YOUNGSTOWN, 

OHIO 

1,303,258 

365,339 

123,953 

33,502 

231,753 

28,385  2,086,190 

1,188,985 

305,212 

107,625 

31,199 

280,018 

19,966  1,933,005 

114,273  G 

60,127  G 

16,328  G 

2,303  G 

48,265  L 

8,419  G  153,185  G 

96,326 

16,339 

33,263 

7,394 

23,908  . 

.  177,230 

97,042 

27,803 

39,746 

6,347 

29,317 

867  201,122 

716  L 

11,464  L 

6,483  L 

1,047  G 

5,409  L 

867  L  23,892  G 

WILLIAMS  RECOVERED 

Reginald  A.  F.  Williams,  business 
I'epresentative  of  the  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  in  the  United  States,  has 
just  returned  to  his  office  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  weeks.  He  leaves  New 
)ork  on  Dec.  14  on  the  Berengaria  and 
"ill  stay  in  London  for  one  month  on 
business  at  the  head  office. 


y: 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en- 
V  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

BuiUmtt, 

•J»ducH0u  Optrati^m, 

Smptju,  KafuMKMu. 

430  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Cline-W  estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Miami  Herald 

Miami,  Florida 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MPa  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Wathinglon 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34th  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


SPEEDED  PHOTOS 


Denver  Cameraman  Covered  115 

Miles  in  Lest  Than  2)^  Hours 

Edward  O.  Eisenhand,  Denver  Post 
staff  photographer,  established  a  record 
in  covering  the  arrival  of  the  special 
train  carrying  the  body  of  the  late  U.  S. 
Senator  Francis  L'.  Warren  at  Cheyenne, 
on  the  morning  of  Nov.  28. 

The  train  got  into  Cheyenne  at  8:30 
a.  m.  Less  than  two  hours  and  a  half 
later,  Eisenhand  was  developing  his  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  Post,  making  the  return  trip 
by  automobile.  The  regular  2  o’clock 
edition  carried  a  full-page  layout  of 
scenes  snapped  by  Eisenhand  at  the 
Cheyenne  depot. 

Although  the  road  was  icy  and  very 
dangerous  in  spots,  and  traffic  was  heavy 
in  many  places  along  the  route,  Eisen¬ 
hand  shot  his  car  over  the  llS-mile 
stretch  between  Cheyenne  and  Denver  in 
less  than  two  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  at  a  speed  of  almost  a  mile  a 
minute,  despite  the  fact  that  he  stopped 
to  change  a  fan  belt.  He  left  Cheyenne 
at  9 :20  and  was  in  Denver  at  1 1 :40. 

The  Post  had  tried  to  charter  an  air¬ 
plane  for  the  occasion,  but  a  plane  was 
not  available.  The  Warren  funeral  was 
strictly  military. 


WOOD  FLONG  MOVES 

The  Wood  Flong  Corporation  has 
moved  its  New  York  offices  to  the 
French  Building,  551  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  Benjamin  Wood  and  Nelson  May¬ 
nard  represent  the  corporation.  The 
main  offices  of  the  corporation  will 
shortly  be  moved  from  Stillwater,  N.  Y., 
to_  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  its  new 
mill  is  now  in  full  operation. 


DROPS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Oceanside  (Cal.)  Daily  Blade- 
Tribune  has  dropped  its  Sunday  issue 
and  in  the  future  will  publish  six  days 
of  the  week. 


(mEN 

-NEWJEBSfflf- 

20  NEW 
INDUSTRIES 

have  located  in  Camden  County 
this  year.  Although  many  have 
not  started  active  operations  or 
are  employing  a  small  percentage 
of  future  capacity,  more  than 
15,000  people  are  now  actively 
engaged  by  these  latest  additions 
to  one  of  the  greatest  industrial 
centers  in  the  East. 

Concentrated  one-eost 
coverage  is  afforded  by  the 

COURIER-POST 

NEWSPAPERS 

National  Rep:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


Free  Press  circulation  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


\ 


SElyr  Betroft 

“Starts  The  Day 
in  Detroit” 


GREEN  APPOINTED 

Truman  Green  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tampa  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  succeeding  S.  Lloyd  Fris- 
bie.  Mr.  Green  served  for  three  years 
with  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun.  There¬ 
after  he  was  with  the  Thomas  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  of  Tampa,  leaving  that 
organization  to  join  the  advertising  and 
promotion  department  of  Davis  Islands, 
Inc.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Tribune  Mr.  Green  was  connected  with 
the  Chicago  Illustrated  Times,  a  new 
tabloid  published  by  Thomason-Bryan, 
Inc.,  owners  of  the  Tribune. 


BROOKLYN  PRINTERS  MEET 

Members  of  the  Brooklyn  Printers’ 
Group  held  their  annual  fall  festival  and 
dinner  meeting  at  Linotype  headquarters 
as  guests  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company.  Samuel  J.  Palmer,  president 
of  the  group,  presided.  Charles  C. 
Rhame,  manager  of  the  New  Ydrk 
agency  of  the  Linotype  Company,  wel¬ 
comed  the  guests. 


$84,000,000 

AJVNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wagee. 

A  market  with  no  tags  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ash  Beckwith  —  He  Knows! 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


Ketalb  tribune 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


/ 
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GIRL  DIRECTING  WEEKLY 

Virginia  Hulen,  20,  Managing  Father’s 
Paper  in  Brighton,  Col. 

As  editor  and  business  manager  of  a 
seven-column,  eight-page  weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  Brighton,  county  seat  of  Adams 
county,  Colorado, 
Miss  Virginia 
Hulen,  20  years 
old,  is  the  young¬ 
est  publisher  in 
the  entire  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

Miss  Hulen 
took  complete 
charge  of  the 
Brighton  Regis¬ 
ter  on  Oct.  1, 
when  her  father, 
Albert  Hulen, 
veteran  news- 

VirciKiA  Hulen  P^P^F  ^as 

appointed  p  o  s  t- 
master.  Since  that  time  she  has  han¬ 
dled  all  news,  has  written  the  editorials 
and  personally  supervised  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

She  has  her  hands  full,  works  long 
hours,  but  says  she  thoroughly  enjoys 
every  minute  of  the  day  “giving  Brigh¬ 
ton  the  kind  of  a  newspaper  it  de¬ 
serves.” 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Miss  Hulen  has 
“grown  up”  in  a  newspaper  office.  Her 
father  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Daily  Call  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo., 
where  Virginia  was  born.  He  later  pub¬ 
lished  the  Alamosa  (Col.)  Courier  and 
purchased  the  Register  in  October,  1926. 
While  attending  grade  and  high  school 
she  spent  most  of  her  spare  time  in  the 


newspaper  office  and  started  learning 
nperation  of  the  linotype  when  13  years 
old.  For  more  than  a  year  before  she 
became  editor  and  manager  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  she  had  assumed  most  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  connection  with  publish¬ 
ing  the  paper. 

STUDENTS  WRITING  NEWS 


Junior  High  PupiU  Have  Sunday  Page 
in  Albany  Times-Union 

A  practical  tie-up  with  students  in 
the  journalism  classes  of  the  junior  high 
school  is  being  effected  by  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Sunday  Times-Union  through 
the  publication  each  week  of  a  full  page 
of  school  news  written  and  edited  by  the 
pupils. 

Members  of  the  Times-Union  staff, 
from  George  O.  Williams,  managing 
editor,  down  to  the  various  reporters, 
are  participating  in  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  journalism  classes 
at  the  school.  They  tell  the  practical 
phases  of  newspaper  work  and  then  con¬ 
duct  an  open  forum  when  the  pupils 
ask  questions. 

LISTS  STAFF’S  LITERATI 

Five  staff  members  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  are  fiction  writers  whose 
stories  have  been  published  in  national 
magazines.  They  are  Edgar  Valentine 
Smith,  who  won  the  O.  Henry  Memo¬ 
rial  first  prize  in  1923;  Petterseri  Mar- 
zoni,  Henry  Vance,  and  Artemus  Callo¬ 
way,  magazine  contributors,  and  James 
Saxon  Childers,  novelist.  Two  members 
of  the  staff,  Ernest  Henderson,  cartoon¬ 
ist,  and  Vance  also  do  syndicate  work. 


NEWSPAPER  CONTEST 

Entries  Will  Be  Received  at  U.  of 
Illinois  Until  December  31 

Entries  in  the  National  Community 
Newspaper  Contest  conducted  annually 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  until  Dec.  31,  Prof.  Lawrence  W. 
Murphy,  director  of  the.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  director  of  the  contest,  has 
announced. 

Weeklies  and  dailies  published  in  cities 
under  50,000  population  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  participate.  Newspapers  will  be 
rated  for  excellence  in  all  departments 
of  the  news,  editorials,  make-up,  and 
community  service.  Prof.  R.  R.  Barlow 
is  in  charge  of  the  contest.  Entries, 
consisting  of  3  different  issues,  should 
be  mailed  to  The  National  Community 
Newspaper  Contest,  101  University  Hall, 
Urbana,  Ill. 

PROOFREADER  NOW  LAWYER 

Charles  E.  McElroy,  Jr.,  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  a  proofreader  on  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Mr.  McElroy  joined  the  Herald 
force  in  1924,  proofreading  at  night. 
During  the  day  he  attended  law  school, 
spending  two  years  at  Harvard,  and 
then  entering  the  Boston  University  Law 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
last  spring. 

NAMED  TO  DAILY’S  BOARD 

Harold  A.  Millard,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Sun  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


C/assiTV^ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordtr) 
t  Tim*  —  .BO  per  line 

3  Times  —  AO  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  iine 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  bctl 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  ner  h.. 
per  inser^n  as  earned  by  frequ.nerolfc  wm 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines  . 

Editor  dt  Publisher  reserves  the  “F"  ' 

cUssify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy.  *  '  ^ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNItIS 


For  Papers  That  Pay,  write  us!  Our  Uit  a 
eludes  100  of  the  best  dallies  and  weekliu  k 
the  Middle  West.  Personal  service.  Clyts  B 
Knox,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  Citj,  hi 

Can  Secure  two  good  Illinois  dailies.  One  ntte 
large,  rapidly  growing  city;  one  smalt;  Iki 
profitable.  Charles  M.  Veazey,  Wrigley  Blk 
Chicago. 

Evening  Paper,  New  England,  exclusive  lill. 
splendid  newspaper  and  commercial  eqnipaat  i  ' 
doing  nice  business;  initial  payment  tSSM.  *  „ 
Weekly  paper  and  Job  plant,  exclusive  idf 
New  York;  fine  e<|uipment,  earning  large  gii 
dends,  initial  payment  $10,000.  J.  B.  Stik 
Times  Bldg.  New  Y’ork. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Weekly  earning  $1,000  monthly,  high  cha 
exclusive  field,  splendidly  equipped,  neho 
town,  $5,000  ;  4-year  college;  $50,000,  tM.M 
down.  D-827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 


MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speed  Mould  for  cztsting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 

Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 

Flat  Shaving  Machines. 
Type  High  Planers. 

Saw  Tables. 

Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 

Routing  Machines. 

Complete  Line  of  Accessories 
and  Supplies 

Send  for  the  latest  Hoe 
Stereotypers’  Catalog. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

(irnrral  Officra 

138th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

feinting  Production  Engietocrc 

Flatiron  Building 

17B  Fifth  Av*.  at  23rd  St. 
T.I*phoB*i  Algonquin  1620 


Designers  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple.  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  0«c<  A  Faetwy . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

New  Yark  Ofilc. . Brakaw  Bldg..  I4S7  Broadway 

Chieag*  Ofilee . Monadnock  BiMk 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addre*.  NENSCO,  Worcc.ter 


Circnlation  Builder. — BUtr  A  An.tln,  230  Rett 
Sixth  St.,  Reeding,  Penn.  Originator,  of  liil» 
man.blp  Club  Campaign.. 

Onr  campaign. — d.lliea,  weeklie. — net  4,IIM  k 
80.000  anbecrlptiona.  Only  organiutlo.  vlft 
aucce.Rfnl  drive,  in  4  N.  T.  City  bomih 
Hndgon  De  Prie.t  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  K.  T. 

The  Charloa  Partlowe  Company,  OcddMttl 
Bldg.,  Indianapolla,  invite,  the  attentlN  d 
pnbliaber.  dealring  Increa.ed  circulation  la  fit 
endleoa  commendattona  and  endomemaati  d 
leading  A.B.O.  pubitabera  everywhere  apoMiiq 
In  every  iaane  of  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHB8.  At 
PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  la  being  uNd  JW 
after  year  by  more  real  newspaper,  thu  il 
other  clrcnlation-bnlldlng  services  combtaad-* 
evidence  In  itself  of  Its  Indisputable  wortt  id  ^ 
of  lu  outstanding  superiority.  The  only  dRi- 
latlon-bnlldlng  organisation  In  Newipap**. 
which  is  a  member  of  tbe  Better  BodM 
Bureau  and  which  furnishes  pnbliahera'  aSditla 
of  exact  reanita  of  Its  every  campalgi.  Win 
collect  or  write  for  free  Partlowe  aurve  m 

analysis  of  your  field. _ 

A.  K.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  bn 
Monica,  California.  An  efflclent  circakfis 
building  organisation  accepting  only  boatHi 
anbscriptiona  (paid  In  full  by  sobacrlber).  Wifi 
or  wire,  wlthont  obligation,  for  field  aarrey. 

The  W,  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bdkl 
Ave..  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Clrcnkfi. 
Boildera  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  w 
Kendall  Plan. 


Wishes 

If  your  winh  is  for  a  greater 
opportuiiitv  use  the  Cla.«.sified 
Service  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  broadcast  a  statement  of 
your  desire  and  a  record  of 
your  ability  to  the  prospects 
who  control  the  coveted 
opportunities. 

Find  nhot  you 
want  through 

Classified  Service 
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1  Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

editorial  employment  employment 

employment 

Syndicate  Features  Situations  Wanted  Situations  Wanted  Situations  Wanted 


I 


Your  Advertislns,”  dally,  weekly 
.  .JiklT  teaches  your  patrons  value  of  good 
taeoiiate  space,  continuous  advertising: 
flsture  for  syndicate  salesman.  Frank 
Henkel.  Linden.  N.  J. 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman  desires  position 
as  advertising  malinger  of  progressive  daily 
paiier.  Capable  organizer,  exceptional  produc¬ 
tion  record.  Ten  years  neivspaper  experience. 
Present  imsitioii  seven  years.  Tliirty-fonr  years 
old,  married.  Write  n-S,"il,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
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Children’s  Page 

TZITTm  for  children  from  six  to  sixteen, 
ciivulation,  editorial  and  advertising 
Including  special  promotion  feature. 

wm  Dty 

ushfliB  newspapers,  .lunior  Feature  Syndi- 
11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

""'"Employment 


Help  Wanted 


idvertuiat  Manager,  to  take  full  charge  new 
^incH  collectiona,  four  country  weeklies. 
MMO  net  werth.  Adaptability  more  Impor- 
e»t  thin  experience  in  field.  Investment  re- 
oalred  State  age,  experience,  salary  expected, 
imou't  you  could  invest,  and  returns  that 
mold  sitlify,  er  absolutely  no  reply  will  be 
mide.  Box  D-»4.'),  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Advertising  Solicitor— To  handle  renewals  and 
MTTict  two  established  weekly  feature  pages, 
■bo  hindle  number  of  regular  accounts.  Per- 
msnent  position,  salary  and  Immis.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  as  to  past  record,  salary 
expected  and  enclose  photo  to  Jim  Burnett, 
Adv  Mgr.,  Binghamton  Press,  Binghamton, 
N.  if. 


nuslled  lUniger— Evening  newspalier  In 
Kaitem  dty.  Must  have  record  of  accoinpllsh- 
■ent— ability  to  build  up  old-fashioned  set 
■olid  Classified.  Please  state  fully  experience 
tad  aalary  requirements  in  first  letter.  r)-8(i7, 
Idllor  k  Publisher. 
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ClaasUod  Salesman  Cue  with  experience  and 
ibllItT  to  assist  In  management  of  department  - 
ipbndid  opportunity  of  further  advancement  for 
pndneer— on  New  York  State  paper.  Application 
tinted  strictly  confidential.  I)-868,  Editor  & 
Pahlbher, 

Chcalatlon  Manager  wanted  in  eastern  city  of 
ippnilBately  200.000  population.  Applicant 
■ut  have  thorough  knowledge  of  carrier  sys- 
teaia  lad  be  able  to  furnish  references.  When 
itplylag  give  history  of  past  employment,  mar¬ 
ried  or  lingle.  l>-840.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cbaiitod  Salesmen— .V  leading  New  York  State 
aevipaper  requires  two  thoroughly  experienced 
riaasihed  salesmen  wlio  have  a  successful  sell- 
iax  record  and  understand  how  to  write  classl- 
hd  copy  and  develop  new  accounts.  This 
represeots  an  exceptional  opiMtrtunity  to  liecouie 
roaoe-ted  with  one  of  the  outstanding  classl- 
M  medliinis  In  the  country  and  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  men  wlin  liave  had  sound  experi- 
eace  In  selling  classifieil  advertising.  In  reply 
Hale  age,  salary  expected,  what  your  past 
ciperienre  has  lieen  and  what  you  have  aecom- 
plished  In  the  classified  field.  I)  81111,  Editor  & 
PnMiaher. 

Copy  Writer  and  new  business  producer  for 
adrertUiag  stalT  of  one  of  New  England’s  larg 
I  eat  dally  newspapers.  Send  pencil  layouts  of 
apeclmen  copy  and  record  of  new  business  pro- 
diced,  abo  information  as  to  character.  D  838, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer,  trained,  wanted  by  a  dall, 
paper  la  a  large  Eastern  city.  Must  be  accus 
•aaied  to  hamlling  e<'onoinic  and  isditica 
tapka.  Address  1)  870,  care  of  Editor  &  Pul 
lldier.  New  York  City. 


Special  Edition  Promoter 
i2T*  ‘”'*"''1  owned  and  controlled  by  a 
|saatbem  State  l'e<leration  of  Ijtlsir.  has  indorse- 
•ctit  of  Retail  Merchants  .Assoc'iution  throiigh- 
leit  the  State,  published  monthl,v  five  years, 
i "Iss-ial  edition  promoter  who  can  finance 
;«  own  way  through  campaign  for  advertising 
bam  January  1.-,  to  .May  l.->.  1030.  for  Conveii- 
-Annual  Convention  in  May. 
iwt.  Fifteen  industrial  cities  and  centers  in 
"tate  which  slinnid  gross  at  least  $20.0<)0.  Full 
,J»j»Pe«tion  by  State  and  local  lalmr  ottiilals. 
i  wH™,  •'™'*  lo  responsible  producer.  Address 
^Ihemer.”  311  Brewer  St..  .Norfolk,  Va. 


— Openings  now  In  all  depart 
<  hTwj  a»wai>apers:  no  advance  reglstratloi 
Write  P.  o.  Box  783,  Wilmington,  Del. 

_ _ Situations  Wanted 

<t|'ng  man  wltb  over  ten  year 
dimliv®**  J‘,*l^t-ience  wants  to  graduate  lnt< 
dliwt^tK.*^"  coniiietent  to  train,  lead  am 
htlB.  ’•"•all  or  indlium  sizrsl  department  ti 
llonfl  results.  Autom<d)lle  and  Na 

111  (taiiJ**  M  Other  street  Job  on  inetropoll 
m-oni-  tnight.v  interesting,  Possesi 

Pcraonai  **'fi^cvement8  in  addition  to  makini 
»llh  noiilll  Thoroughly  nc<|uainte< 

'spywriH.'  linage,  building  methods 

tail.  merchandising.  Now  emploveil 

Pfivc  wsV.s  ■ references.  Beady  t( 
bhn  *  responsible  position.  Writi 

fcdltor  &  Publisher. 


Business- Advertising  Executive  and  assistant 
publisher,  successful,  ilcsires  ( baiige,  purely 
personal  reasons.  In  present  position  with 
highly  sucbessfnl  southern  organization  for 
over  seven  years  and  permanent  if  desired. 
.Age  38,  married,  three  daughters,  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  no  ilrinker.  Befcrcn<*e*of  best  from  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Salary  *2itO  weekly  and  will 
earn  it.  Can  Invest  and  will  go  anywhere 
that  will  bear  investigation  and  has  future  for 
hard  worker.  I)-So2.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

Cartoonist,  over  .1  years  with  eastern  paper, 
specializing  in  political  cartoons,  desires  new 
connection  on  newspaper  art  staff.  Young,  niorl- 
est  salary,  references.  D-SjO,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Cameraman-reporter,  experienced,  owns  4x5 
press  camera  and  can  write  sparkling  cut-lines 
wants  connection.  1)  8.'i3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  witli  complete  knowledge 
of  Home  Delivery,  promotion  and  maintenance, 
with  fifteen  years'  experience  in  lilghl.v  com¬ 
petitive  fields,  .A  good  organizer.  Just  at  the 
age  to  Instill  a  spirit  of  achli-vement  into  your 
organization  and  to  assure  .vou  that  each  Indi¬ 
vidual  problem  will  be  weighed  upon  the  scale 
of  experience.  Complete  knowledge  of  street, 
stand  and  mall  promotion  and  maintenance  at 
a  minimum  of  coat.  Becord  for  producing  and 
holding  new  business.  Excellent  references  re¬ 
garding  character  and  achievements.  D-8.57, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation— Y'oung  man,  2fi,  now  employed, 
metropolitan  area,  seven  years’  experience,  all 
branches  of  circulation.  Two  years  witli 
ScrIpps-IIoward.  Siieclalized  boy  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  Desire  position  as  city  manager. 
AA’ould  consider  attractive  offer  handle  office 
district,  and  to  assist  in  city  carrier  promotion. 
Prefer  South  or  Southwest.  Best  references. 
D-8."!),  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  wltb  a  successful  record 
of  l.'i  years.  I'nderstands  every  phase  of  pro- 
motioii.  Thorough  organizer,  with  ability  to 
obtain  maximum  results  at  minimum  cost. 
Beferences  A  l.  D  S(!0,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  assistant.  Seven 
ye.-irs  of  ex|terience.  Know  ever.v  phase  of 
Circulation  promotion,  Imy  carrier  organization, 
street  vales,  collections,  etc.  .Age  2.">.  .Alar- 
ried.  Excellent  references  regarding  character 
and  ability.  A  publisher  desirous  of  obtaining 
steady,  sure  and  lasting  growth  mill  do  well  by 
addressing  l)  '«i'),  Editor  A  l>ublisher. 


City,  sports  editor,  watv  desk  Job,  midwest 
dail.v.  Married,  young,  <‘ollcge  graduate,  em- 
plo.ved.  AA'ill  sacrifice  salar.v  for  opportunity. 
.1.  P.  .loiirnal,  Sturgis,  .Allch. 


Classified  Manager  A'oung  man.  over  ten  years 
cx|)erien<'e,  now  employed.  East,  record  of 
achievements,  seeks  new  connection.  Must  ls> 
real  npimrtunity  In  metro|Hditnn  field.  Mar¬ 
ried.  faniil.v;  references,  Thoroughl.v  at'qualnted 
nltli  sound  linage  building  methods:  training 
and  leading  organization.  D-S.AS,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising — Anting  married  man  de¬ 
sires  immediate  connection  nliere  application  of 
extensive  experience,  pliia  cnnacientlnus,  sincere 
efforts  will  merit  appreidation.  Nine  vears 
experience  including  .NYC  advertising  agency 
ami  five  years  newspaitcr  (3  years  classifleil 
manager).  Thoroughly  familiar  every  phase 
classified  development:  handling  servicing  vol¬ 
untary:  mail  and  street  solicitation:  telephone 
room  Inauguration  su|iervision:  promotion.  Spe¬ 
cial  (‘lassificd  credit  ainl  collection  experience, 
having  originatetl.  Installed  and  operated  o«n 
systemv.  AVlIl  travel  anymliere  to  make  most 
of  opiiortntiily.  1)  8112,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  Dynamic,  enthusiastic,  well 
versed  in  developing  ami  maintaining  classified. 
Ten  years  selling  and  directing.  .Alctropolitan 
and  mid-western  expi*rlence.  Prefer  second  or 
third  newspaper.  Age  thirty.  Beferences. 
Dpisirtunlty  given  first  tsuisideration.  I).8U4, 
Editor  A  I’uhlisher. 


Desk  Man-Reporter— ExptTient'etl.  not  afraid 
of  long  hours,  employed,  wants  Job  paying  JifiO. 
I)  H5U,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

.My  Job  Is  that  of  Managing  Edrtor.  Next  to 
that  I  prefer  editorial  writing,  but  I  can  do 
— because  I  have  done — anything  else  on  a 
newspaitcr.  I  came  AVest  in  the  hope  of  bene¬ 
fiting  my  wife’s  health.  Now  I  want  to  get 
settled  in  the  Middle  AA'est  or  South.  Can  give 
such  references  as  Kent  Cooper,  Associated 
Press:  Horace  Epes,  Consolidated  Press:  John 
N.  AA'heeler,  Bell  Syndicate:  publisher  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  paper  with  which  I  am  now  con¬ 
nected.  D  Si6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer,  policy  man,  expert,  municipal, 
social  problems,  15  years  diversified  experience 
all  newspaper  branches,  including  executive 
desks,  syndicate  work,  age  35,  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  D-82.'),  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  newspaper  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  weekly.  Would  consider  eventual  pur¬ 
chase  of  interest  In  paper.  D-764,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Efficiency  and  Promotion. — Executive  desires  a 
newspaper  connection  directly  associated  with 
the  publisher  of  a  struggling  daily  or  with  a 
dominant  medium  requiring  development  of 
lucrative  departments. 

Applicant  is  young,  active  and  well  grounded 
in  the  fundamentals  of  newspaper  publishing, 
having  a  reputation  as  a  good  manager  and 
organizer.  Qualified  through  experience  to 
intelligently  direct  departments  of  a  newspaper 
with  minimum  expenditure  assuring  maximum 
results.  -Address  D-863,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Executive— 

To  Publishers  of  Small  Dailies 
I  was  born  and  bred  In  the  newspaper  game. 
My  father  owned  a  small-city  daily.  I  was 
his  ’’city  editor,”  ad-chaser,  ran  the  old  Bab¬ 
cock  when  pressman  got  tight.  At  20,  I  bought 
my  own  weekly.  Since.  I  have  run  semi-weekly 
and  two  dailies,  one  doing  business  of  $250,000 
annually.  1  went  broke  In  Florida,  along  with 
other  publishers.  Between  my  semi-weekly 
and  first  daily,  I  sandwiched  in  four  years  on 
e<litorial  desks  of  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Since  leaving  Florida,  luive  been  advertising 
manager  of  corporation  spending  $.'>00,000  annu¬ 
ally  on  publicity.  Like  every  real  newspaper 
man,  I  vtant  to  get  bac  k  to  the  game.  1  am 
looking  for  a  Job  as  general  manager  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  small  daily  with  a  aalary  to 
start  that  will  enable  my  wife,  child  and  me 
to  live  comfortably,  with  a  Imnus  based  on 
Increased  profits,  and  a  chance  to  buy  into 
business.  I  am  36  years  old,  a  Christian  and 
can  give  best  of  references.  Am  now  In  Ohio 
city.  1  will  appreciate  Interview.  Write  or 
wire  Box  1)  855,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer — Experienced  yenng  man  desires 
connection  with  weekly  or  dally  In  New  York 
area.  Position  rather  than  salary  objective. 
D-765,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive,  seven  years’  experience 
In  editorial,  news,  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  age  40,  married,  university  graduate, 
active  in  civic  affairs,  desires  change.  Clean 
record.  Do  anywhere.  Wire  or  write  Editor, 
Box  l-'il.  West  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


All  the 

“Somebodies” 

in  its 
Field 
Read 
the 

Editor  & 
Publisher 

—that  is  why  its 
Classified  pro¬ 
duces  results. 


News  Photographer,  20,  married.  Tea  years’ 
experience  metropolitan  dailies.  Now  employed. 
Capable  of  Installing  and  organizing  photo  unit. 
D-819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraver  wants  position  as  foreman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  In  newspaper  and  commercial  work. 
Reliable  Union  man,  best  of  references.  D-826, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Desk — A'oung,  experienced,  desires 
position  South  or  East.  D-865,  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 


Reporter —Thoroughly  experienced,  good  news 
getter,  able  writer,  school  of  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  moderate  salary.  D-844,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Duplex  Model  A.  («or8  Comet  and  several 
Stereotype  presses  for  Hale  at  reasonable  prices; 
also  various  IndividuHl  pieces  of  plate*makinK 
equipment,  nsetl  but  in  ^ood  condition.  John 
Oriftiths  &  Co.a  Inc.,  Nassau  St.,  New 

York. 


Job  Presses,  Caper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers,  etc. 
a  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  fcuaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Printing  Machinery — Due  to  oonsolldatioo, 
presses,  motors,  casting  boxes,  binding  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  Write  for  complete  descriptive 
list  and  prices.  Rogers  Dally  News,  Uogera, 
Ark. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  wanted  for  dry  mats 
exclusively.  Must  be  in  goo<l  condition;  late 
model.  Must  be  cheap  for  cash.  D-SST,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Stereo  Equipment  Wanted — Metal  iN)t,  5,000-lb. 
capacity,  with  casting  box  and  pump.  Full 
automatic  tail-cutter  and  boring  machine  for 
press  using  quarter-inch  plates.  Press  plate 
cylinder  diameter  13^  In.  to  print  7  or  8  cols. 
1.3  ems,  20%  in.  deep.  Preferably  east  of 
Chicago.  D-801,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Wanted — One  used  or  re-hiillt,  large  size,  Van- 
flercook  I*roof  Press.  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
i;i07  Howard  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Spaceband  Cleaner 


Labor  Sowing  Device,  simple,  easy  to  operate, 
saves  more  in  life  of  spacebands  and  matricM 
alone  than  Us  cost.  I>oes  away  with  a  dlsa> 
greeable  and  dirty  task.  Write  fer  descriptive 
circular.  The  Rockaway  xCo.,  4928  Vliet  St., 
Mllwaidcee,  Wis. 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Southern  Neivs- 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 
Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Ntrvspaper  Broktrs 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette  used  a  full  page  to  advertise  a 
“checkerboard  sale”  of  used  cars.  There 
was  a  small  checkerboard  in  the  center, 
with  the  words:  “We  have  made  the 
first  move  by  slashing  prices.  It’s  your 
move  now.”  The  page  was  ruled  single 
column  and  one-inch  spaces  sold  to  the 
individual  dealers.  Every  other  space 
was  left  blank  to  give  the  checkerboard 
effect. — ^L.  D.  C. 


Ordinarily  florist  shops  are  good  only 
for  Christmas  copy  in  the  few  days  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Why  not  sell  copy  to  a 
group  or  to  some  large  shop,  to  run 
throughout  December,  advising  early 
placing  of  orders  and  telling  what  flow¬ 
ers  are  available?  Giving  of  potted 
plants,  not  often  featured,  could  be 
stressed  in  some  copy. — L.  G.  M. 


“First  Aid  for  Santa”  might  be  the 
heading  of  a  classified  section  devoted  to 
(kill  hospitals,  workshops  that  specialize 
in  repairing  and  renovating  toys  and 
furniture,  paint  dealers  and  doll  dress¬ 
makers. — R.  T.  C. 


The  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
rotogravure  section  featured  a  Christmas 
Essay  contest  page  recently..  A  page 
was  divided  among  15  stores,  each  store 
front  being  pictured.  The  page  carried 
the  heading,  “Why  I  Enjoy  Early 
Christmas  Shopping  in  the  Stores  Shown 
Here.”  A  prize  in  gold  of  $25  was 
given  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject. 
-T.  J.  C. 


Don't  forget  your  photographers  for 
special  Christmas  advertising.  If  you 
cannot  get  them  to  advertise  sufficiently 
individually,  interest  them  in  some  sort 
of  a  cooperative  ad  stressing  the  value 
of  Christmas  photos — “For  Christmas 
1929  and  Forever,”  etc. — P. 


A  California  newspaper  has  built  up 
its  “lost  and  found”  column  by  display¬ 
ing  lost  and  found  articles  brought  to 
the  office  in  a  show  window.  This 
unique  exhibit  attracted  citywide  at¬ 
tention  and  the  odd  collection  of  articles, 
after  furnishing  nraterial  for  several 
feature  stories,  eventually  found  their 
owners. — G.  G. 


The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  got 
enough  advertising  for  an  entire  section 
by  featuring  a  “Shop  at  Home”  section 
in  its  territory,  which  is  near  the  metro¬ 
politan  area. — R.  F.  D. 


HUNCHES 


Nine  restaurants,  suburban  inns,  bar¬ 
becues  used  space  for  advertising  in  the 
.4kron  Times-Press  under  following 
classification  “Let's  Go  Places.” — Doro- 
thv  Dickel. 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


Employes  of  big  business  houses 
will  get  handsome  bonuses  despite 
the  stock  crash  this  year.  Check  up  on 
this  among  the  big  corporations  of  your 
city.  Find  out  how  much  each  is  going 
to  give  to  their  employes  for  Christmas 
presents,  and  whether  there  won't  be  a 
few  melons  cut  for  the  stockholders. — 
C.  M.  L. 


Court  routine  is  not  always  dull. 
Amusing  events  upset  the  solemn  dig¬ 
nity  of  every  courtr(X)m.  Interview  a 
local  judge  or  two;  or,  better  still,  get 
two  or  three  judges,  attorneys,  and  may¬ 
be  a  bailiff  together  and  question  them 
on  the  more  amusing  side  of  trials. — U. 
S.  V.,  Akron. 

How  many  births,  deaths,  and  mar¬ 
riages  were  recorded  in  your  city,  town, 
or  county  the  past  year  ?  How  do  the 
figures  compare  with  those  for  the 
previous  five  years?  In  what  month  or 
months  do  the  most  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  take  place?  Inquire  of 
clergymen,  city  licensing  officials,  women 
club  leaders,  and  men  and  women  in  the 
street  as  to  the  causes  for  “highs”  and 
“lows”  in  marriages.  How  much  does 
tradition  or  superstition  figure  in  the  lat¬ 
ter?  Do  records  in  your  community  in¬ 


dicate  whether  the  average  age  of  per¬ 
sons  obtaining  marriage  licenses  is  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing?  Are  the  months 
in  which  most  deaths  occur  those  in 
which  sickness  is  the  most  prevalent,  as 
indicated  bv  number  of  calls  for  doctors 
and  of  patients  entering  hospitals? 
VVhat  are  the  ten  principal  causes  of 
death  in  your  community?  Enough 
material  for  several  stories  should  be 
obtained  in  the  data. — J.  L.  Conners. 


A  “Now  in  Mv  Day”  column,  made 
up  of  little  human-interest  stories  and 
incidents,  gathered  from  the  Old  Timers 
of  your  citv.  is  always  interesting.  Any 
old  -settler  has  a  store  of  memories  that 
he  loves  to  tell,  and  his  old  neighbor  al¬ 
ways  wants  to  go  him  one  better. — Marie 
Sperling. 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1928 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 


DAILY  POST 

442,438 

SUNDAY  POST 

384,957 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Special  Represeatative 
Graybar  BuUdiag.  NEW  YORK 
2U  West  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago 
Kev  York  Cihicaao 

I^hlUdeiphia  Detroit 

Ikatod  AtUota 


When  a  courageous  motorist  pursued 
a  hit-and-run  driver  and  obtained  his 
marker  numbers,  resulting  in  speedy 
arrest,  the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  started  a  public  subscription  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  pursuer  for  damage  done  to 


McCLURE 

FEATURES 
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Circulation 
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Advertising 

Revenue 

McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE.  N.Y. 


his  car  and  to  reward  him  for  his  act. 
It  was  the  fifth  hit-and-run  case  within 
as  many  days  and  the  fund  grew  quickly. 
It  furnished  leads  for  several  stories  since 
contributors  wrote  their  schemes  to  curb 
the  menace.  If  you  have  a  hit-and-run 
epidemic  in  your  city,  why  not  start  a 
similar  fund  to  reward  the  fellow  who 
gives  chase.  The  act  wins  good  will  and 
provides  more  copy. — W.  J.  S. 

.\  Boston  paper  t(X)k  census  and 
found  that  there  were  only  13  cabbies 
left  of  the  2,0(X)  of  25  years  ago.  These 
old-timers  could  tell  some  good  stories 
of  the  famous  people  of  a  generation  or 
so  ago.  Find  out  who  the  old  cabmen 
are  in  your  city,  get  them  to  talk,  and 
you  will  have  a  good  feature. — C.  E.  P. 


Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette  re¬ 
cently  used  as  a  daily  feature  a  picture 
and  life  sketch  of  every  Civil  war  vet¬ 
eran  in  its  territory.  In  addition  to 
supplying  an  interesting  daily  feature,  it 
provided  for  its  morgue  a  cut  of  every 
G.  .\.  R.  member. — W.  E.  H. 


Under  a  heading  “Was  It  You?”,  the 
Selma  (.'Ma.)  Times-Journal  carries  an 
amusing  happening,  in  which  the  name 
of  the  person,  the  time  and  the  place  are 
omitted,  but  which  is  often  so  worded 
as  to  give  the  secret  aw-ay.  For  instance, 
the  City  Recorder  has  to  sentence  his 
own  son  for  speeding — or  a  well  known 
merchant  is  asked  by  a  neighbor  to 
“turn  off  his  geese”  in  the  wee  sma’ 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  column  per¬ 
mits  many  gossipy  stories  to  he  printed 
which  w'ouH  have  no  place  in  the  paper 
otherwise. — Octavia  S.  Wynn. 


The  statement  “Auction  bridge  is  the 
lowest  depth  into  which  a  human  being 
can  fall,”  by  Prof.  Robert  Emmons 
Rogers  of  “Be  a  Snob”  fame,  brought 
interesting  comments  in  interviews  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Morning 
Tribune.  Most  bridge  players  disagreed 
with  the  professor  and  were  vigorous 
about  it,  while  opponents  of  the  game 
“did  not  care  to  be  quoted.” — L.  G.  M. 

ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  yon  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderful  results. 
They  are  not  premiums  but 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

Charles  W.  Storm’s 
Financial  Service 

A  Service  That  Trantfarnte 
Financial  Paget  Into 
Circulation  Builders 

For  Terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenig-sberr,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


LANE  HEADS  PALISADlA] 

Charles  W.  B.  Lane,  former  m 
and  associate  editor  of  Ae  A 
(N.J.)  Palisadtan,  weekly,  hai 
named  editor  to  fill  the  vacancy  c 
by  the  death  of  Charles  Thonui  Lfl 
Mr.  *Lane  was  also  elected  r—iilJ 
Palisadian,  Inc.  Mrs.  Charles 
of  Palisade,  widow  of  the  late  editeB 
elected  vice-president,  and  WalttJ 
Stein,  of  Grantwood,  was  made  scc^l 
treasurer,  a  position  formerly  iJm 
Mr.  Lane. 


REFEREED  BIG  GAMES 

hMward  W.  Cochrane,  sport*  e 
of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  t 
elcd  more  than  12,000  miles  tl^ 
to  referee  football  games.  Hi* 
distant  assignment  was  the  New  ' 
University-Mis.souri  University  gaa 
New  York  City.  Several  tri^ 
made  by  airplane. 


NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


LA  PRENS^ 

BUENOS  AIRES  I 

South  Americas  I 
Greatest  Newspapem 


JOSHUA  B.  POWESfl 

tXCLUSiVK  RMPAKSEMTATtriW 
250  Park  Awanu*  .  Naw  Tidl 
14  Coclupur  Straat  •  LaaSiH 


TheWELFARECX)MMm!l 

of  tht 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGEKl 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com 
petent  circulation  men  ol 
capacity  and  ability  capita 
to  take  entire  charge  ^ 
your  department  or  to  ■ 
important  posts  in  the  3* 
partment. 

Address  the  SecretMf 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Ckf 
ence  Eyster,  care 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


